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= 
— Tonic Sol-fa, it was not till many vears later 
Obe Musical Gimes that the institution began to concern itself 





AND SINGING-CLASS CIRCULAR seriously with the teaching of music. 
JUNE 1, 1930 Elocution, however, was taught in the early 


stages, and later this developed into a full 
Department of Elocution and Dramatic Art. 
— In 1886 an Atheneum Dramatic Club was 


fo SIR EDWARD ELGAR, O.M., K.C.V.O. founded, and this club and the Dramatic Classes 


MASTER OF THE KING'S MUSICK) of the Atheneum have been responsible for 
ai jf many notable productions. 


(For List or Contents see Pace 560) 








? 857 pan . ° p ° 
Born June 2, 1857. he institution had its ups and downs, and 
How many an Icarus has set his flight managed to weather more than one financial 
To shew himself the source and sum of light, storm. Forty years after its foundation it 


But left to those expectantly agape acquired a site in St. George's Place, further 
: west, and with the invaluable guidance of Sit 
Nought but a molten melancholy shape : John Burnet, the eminent architect, erected a 
While you have played with children and their joys, building there, more suited to its needs and 
Found mode and mood in London's nonsense noise, | purposes. By this time its students, all 
Lapped life with love and death with sympathy, masculine, numbered about a thousand. It 


; é ras not till later that women were accepted 
ith philosophy ; a aol ped. 
And walked austerely with philosophy rhe new building, opened in 1888, provided 


three times the accommodation of the old one. 


Yet ever have returned to ways apart = - : e 
were | Two years later the expanding music teaching 


Trodden by fewer now than erstwhile trod, _ |side of the Athenzum’s educational activities 
Of Faith and Hope and Love that cancels pain, | was taken seriously in hand, and the Atheneum 
And concentrate the subtleties of Art School of Music was founded, with Mr. Allan 


On making one great dark Enigma plain— | Macbeth as principal. Macbeth, a native of 
Greenock, had studied at Leipsic Conservatoire 


The majesty and loveliness of God. under Richter, Reinecke, and Jadassohn, and 


W. H. Bickerton Jones. | followed Henry Lambeth as conductor of the 
Glasgow Choral Union. The system adopted 








THE SCOTTISH NATIONAL ACADEMY | for the new school followed thatgof the Guildhall 
OF MUSIC School of Music, students being allowed to enrol 
: | for single subjects and shorter or longer periods. 
By F. H. Bisset | A syllabus was issued, offering a complete 
The beginnings of the Scottish National| musical education, vocal, instrumental, and 
ademy of Music, which date back to 1845,/| theoretical, with a special three-years’ (mini- 
id nothing whatever to do with music. In!mum) course for professional students, and a 
hat year some earnest business enthusiasts} staff of about fifty teachers was appointed. 
unded the Glasgow Commercial College, an} Examinations were at first conducted by a 
pstitution which devoted itself mainly to—and/|committee of the teaching staff, but later 
h the end nearly died of—its devotion to early | independent outside examiners were introduced. 
worning classes. | A policy has all along been followed of drafting 
After a two-years’ struggle the College became many of the best of the finished students on to 
»e Glasgow Athenzeum, ‘ a literary and scientific | the teaching staff, as opportunity offers. Of 
istitution to meet the wants of the commercial|the sixty to sixty-five teachers on the staff 
asses of Glasgow.’ Premises were taken in| to-day, more than half are former students of 
nram Street and laid out as class-rooms, | the school. 
rary, and reading and writing rooms. The} Within a year or two of the opening of the 
Inaugural Soirée,’ held in the City Hall, was) new building in 1888 accommodation had again 
resided over by Charles Dickens, already| become an acute problem. A contiguous site 
tebrated as the author of ‘The Pickwick|in Buchanan Street was secured, and a new 
Papers’ and ‘Oliver Twist.’ The initial|intercommunicating building was erected and 
membership reached the respectable total of| opened in 1893, the new premises including a 
612, and within six months had risen to 2,133. | large restaurant, and a small theatre and concert 
Although the educational interests of the hall with full stage equipment and seating 
Atheneum were at first utilitarian rather than) accommodation for nine hundred persons. 
fultural, the basis was steadily broadened.| With a theatre of appropriate dimensions and 
Vocal music, in the form of group evening classes, fitting-up now available, an opera class was 
was early added to the curriculum, with W. H. formed under the personal direction of the 
lithgow, a well-known church choirmaster principal. The list of operas staged during the 
‘leader of psalmody’ was the term then)| twelve years of Mr. Macbeth’s principalship 
6 teacher. But although, later on, classes throws an interesting sidelight on both principal 
Were added for the study of harmony and and school during that period—Gounod's 
Bb 
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‘Mirella,’ Boieldieu’s ‘La Dame _ Blanche,’ 


Lecocq’s ‘La Fille de Madame Angot,’ 
Audran’s ‘La Mascotte,’ Offenbach’s ‘La 
Grande Duchesse,’ Xc. 


Macbeth resigned in 1902, and the Governors, 
on the recommendation of Prof. Ebenezer Prout, 
appointed Dr. Edward E. Harper, of Southport, 
as principal. His reign was a short one, and 
after his resignation in 1904 until the appoint- 
ment of Dr. Whittaker a few months ago, the 
institution remained without a head. 
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the vocal side, the programmes of the perio 
are strewn with the corpses of shop ballads by 
Cowen, Sullivan, Clay, Denza, Tosti, Gounod 
Nevin, Abt, Dell’ Acqua, Molloy, Strelezk 
Liddle, Blumenthal, Dudley Buck, Jude, an 
Lord Henry Somerset. <A lecture on ‘ Romane 
in Music,’ given by Principal Harper, included 
among the ‘ musical illustrations’ selected hy 
the lecturer and sung by one of the teaching 
staff Cowen’s ‘ Because’ and Valérie White: 
‘ Absent, yet Present.’ 








From the first the school was stronger on the 
instrumental than on the vocal side. Violin 
chiefs of the calibre of, successively, Elkan 
Kosman, Maurice Sons, and Henri Verbrugghen, 
and pianists of such distinction as August 
Hyllested and, later, Philip Halstead, happily 
still the doyen of the teaching staff, set up a 
standard which has been'consistently maintained. 
A scrutiny of the programmes of the students’ 
concerts during the principalship of Messrs. 
Macbeth and Harper indicates the high quality 
and wide range of the instrumental work of the 
school, both in solo work and in ensemble. On 


Well-known 
teachers include those of J. 
present head of the R.A.M., who taught piano- 
forte and composition at the Atheneum before 


the list of former 
B. McEwen, the 


names on 


being appointed to the Royal Academy 
Learmont Drysdale, the Scottish composer, whi 
was at one time in charge of the theoretical classes 
J. Michael Diack; and Henri Verbrugghen 
Of these, the last-named left his mark most 
deeply on the school. Leader of the Scottish Or 
chestra, founder and leader of the Verbrugghen 
String Quartet, conductor of the Glasgow 





Choral Union, Verbrugghen joined 
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Athenzeum staff in 1904 as head of the violin 
teaching, students’ orchestra, chamber music, 
and opera classes. His superb musicianship, 
fne technical and artistic equipment, devouring 
energy, and demonic enthusiasm galvanised 
the school into a vibrancy of corporate activity 
ynknown to it before or since, and comparable 
only with the similarly vitalising influence 
brought later by Prof. Donald Tovey into the 
musical life of Edinburgh. 

Verbrugghen’s activities were as great outside 
5 inside the school. The quartet which bore 
his name played in one season all the string 
juartets of Beethoven; he gave many violin 
and pianoforte sonata recitals in association 
with Mr. Philip Halstead ; and on several occa- 
sions he conducted the Scottish Orchestra with 
distinction. The Athenzum opera class, under 
his enterprising direction, adventured for the 
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session preceding the war there were 1,962 


enrolments, 1,386 students. In 1919-20 the 
figures were—enrolments, 4,052; individual 
students, 2,864. 

The outbreak of the war affected the 


Atheneum much as it influenced other institu- 
tions. For the first year or two enrolments 
slumped, and thereafter picked up and went on 
increasing till the peak year of 1920, after which 
there followed a decline. And all the time the 
school was carrying on as a kind of co-operative 
teaching organization, without a directing head, 
as a section of the general educational and social 
institution known as the Glasgow Atheneum, 
supervised by a music committee appointed for 
the purpose, consisting of certain of the governors 
of the Atheneum, plus members of the teaching 
staff, with Mr. Peden Fyfe as chairman, and—as 
liaison officer—Mr. Stuart S. Forsyth, who has 





STEVENSON HALL CONCERT ROOM 
been an official of the institution since 190T, 


first time into grand opera, and a series of annual 


productions followed, including a memorable} first as assistant-secretary and for the past 


week of performances of ‘ Der Freischiitz.’ The 
departure of Henri Verbrugghen in 1915 to 
take up the posts of principal of the Conserva- 
toire of Music, Sydney, and conductor of the 
first Australian State Orchestra (he relinquished 
these in 1923 to take over his present post as 


conductor of the Minneapolis Symphony 
Orchestra, U.S.A.) was a_ staggering blow 


alike to the Athenzum School of Music and to 
the higher musical life of Glasgow. 

That the Athenzum School met a real need 
is indicated by the enrolments. 
session, 1890-91, there were 834. 
later the number had doubled, 1,700. 


In the first | 
Seven years | 
In the| 


|seventeen years as secretary. 


But below the surface things were moving 
and beginning to take shape. An _ ex-Lord 
Provost of Glasgow, Sir Daniel M. Stevenson, 
Bart., who had already gifted to the University 
of Glasgow two modern language Chairs, began 
to think about founding a Chair of Music also, 
and called a few enthusiasts into consultation. 
From their deliberations emerged gradually the 
idea of combining a Faculty of Music at Glasgow 
University with a Scottish National Academy 
of Music. Later, an informal committee was 
formed, with Sir D. M. Stevenson as chairman, 
to further the project. After consultation with 
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several eminent musicians, including Sir Walford 
Davies, Sir Henry Hadow, Sir Granville Bantock, 
and Dr. George Dyson, and with the principal 
of the University, Sir Donald Macalister, and 
the Carnegie United Kingdom Trustees, a 
detinite scheme was formulated and submitted to 
the Board of Governors of the Athenzum, and 
ultimately approved of and accepted by them. 

Che main points of the scheme were : 

1. A Scottish National Academy of Music to 

be established on the best lines. 


2. A Chair of Music to be founded at Glasgow 
University, with the intention of estab- 
lishing later a Faculty of Music. 

3. Academy and University to work in close 


conjunction ; the posts of Principal of 
the Academy and Professor of Music at 
the University to be held by one person. 
4. Holder of the dual appointment to be 
nominated by a Selection Board repre- 
sentative half of the Academy and half 
of the University Court, the appointment 
being for five-year periods with eligibility 
for re-election. 
Atheneum School of Music to form the 
nucleus of the National Academy. 
Atheneum to relinquish its non-musical 
activities, provide for public appointment 
of Governors, alter its name, and devote 
its buildings and funds solely to the 
Academy of Music. 

It was estimated that in order to carry out 
the scheme, a sum of about £100,000 would be 
required. An appeal for funds was made in 
October, 1926, and a year later about £85,000 
had been promised, including the magnificent 
donation of £52,000 from Sir Daniel Stevenson, 
£20,000 from Sir Frederick Gardiner and Mr. 
W. G. Gardiner to found the Chair of Music, 
and 410,000 from the Carnegie Trustees to pay 
for structural alterations. 

The next step taken was to open up nego- 
tiations with the Glasgow Liberal Club for the 
purchase of their handsome block of buildings, 
occupving the adjacent corner site, round two 
sides of which the L-shaped Atheneum buildings 
stretched. This was brought to a successful 
issue. The Liberal Clubacquired other premises, 
and the Scottish National Academy took over 
the coveted building. The sum of £10,000 
given by the Carnegie Trust for the purpose was 
spent in remodelling the Liberal Club to the 
requirements of the Academy and in establishing 
communication with the older buildings. 

The result has been to add to the already 
existing substantial equipment of the school a 
spacious entrance hall and staircase, adminis- 
tration offices and principal's room, a most 
attractive little chamber-concert hall accom- 
modating about two hundred and fifty persons, 
with artists’ rooms annexed, thirty good-sized 
sound-proof teaching rooms, a series of large 
rooms for choral and orchestral and chamber 
music practice, several common rooms for| 
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students and staff, and a good deal of 
general accommodation, the combined building 
furnishing a material equipment which 
probably unequalled anywhere. 

Once the University Ordinance establishin, 
the Chair of Music had been passed by Parlig 
ment the Selection Board lost no time ; 
tackling the most vitally important point of th 
whole scheme, the appointment of a principal 
professor ; but had no difficulty in coming ¢ 
a unanimous recommendation that Dr. W. G 
Whittaker, of Armstrong College, Newcastk 
be invited to fill the post. Dr. Whittake; 
undertook the heavy task with characterist 
alacrity, and took up his dual responsibilities 
immediately after the Christmas holidays. N 
one who has had experience of his inexhaustibk 
energy and indomitable optimism will requir 
to be told that already he is brimming wit! 
schemes and ideas-—but at the same tim 
proceeding along the undeniably thorny paths 
with all the caution of an old campaigner. 

Already one notable innovation stands to his 
credit, the shaping of a Diploma in Musica 
Education, covering a three-years’ whole-tim: 
course at the Academy and University fo 
students who intend to take up music teaching 
in schools. The subjects included are : 

Voice Production, Solo Singing, and Study 

Poetry ; 

Pianoforte Playing ; 

An Orchestral Instrument ; 

Ear-Training, Harmony, and Counterpoint ; 

Musical Form ; 

History of Music ; 

Acoustics ; 

General Musical Knowledge ; 

Teaching Methods in Music. 

At the Academy, concerto classes, histor 
lectures, and students’ societies have been begur 
and the operatic class is being resumed. 

Dr. Whittaker is taking over the Academ 
choral classes and the University Orchestra 
He is remodelling the Academy examinatio! 
svstem. He has arranged for the Academy t 
be the official Scottish headquarters of th 
Dalcroze School of Eurhythmics. He has i 
stalled a gramophone room, with a librar 
nucleus of four hundred records given by th 
Gramophone Company (H.M.V.), and __ th 
Columbia Company. He is installing, bot! 
at the Academy and at the University, * Due 
Art’ rooms, with instruments and player roll 
lent free of charge by the olian Company 
He has made a beginning at the Academy wit! 
a library for students and with the provision 


they 





of orchestral instruments on loan for the 
Academy students’ orchestra. He is estab 
lishing an informal weekly recital at the 


University, at which both Academy and Univer- 
sity students will be invited to perform. 
this has been done as a kind of ‘ tidying-up 
process while in pursuit of larger schemes. 
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Dr. Whittaker has submitted to the University 
authorities proposed regulations for B.Mus. and 
D.Mus. degrees and for the inclusion of music 
as a qualifying subject for the M.A. degree. 
It is hoped that the University authorities will 
accept the Academy, as they already do the 
Royal Technical College, as an affiliated insti- 
tution to permit of certain classes, taken extra- 
murally at the Academy, being accepted as 
qualifying for a University degree. 

There exists at the University a Cramb Trust 
Lectureship in Music, which provides funds for 
an annual series of music lectures. 


H. C. Colles, and George Dyson. The hope 
may perhaps be expressed that a way may be 
found of using the Cramb Trust Foundation as 
a unit in the setting up of a full Faculty of 
Music at the University. Under the Cramb 


Trust there exists also a fund for the provision | 


ot bursaries for music students. 


The combination of University Chair and_| 
practising school set up at Glasgow is an entirely | 


new departure in musical education, at least in 
this country, and the experiment will be watched 
with close interest. 
good reason why such a combination should 
not become the focus of the main musical life 
if the district. 
fear of the result. He asks for one thing, and 
one thing only—endowments, and more endow- 
ments. For without these how can one secure 
the right students or the right teachers ? 

Business in the West of Scotland is far from 
prosperous just now. But when the tide of 
prosperity turns Dr. Whittaker need have little 
fear. Glasgow people are open-handed enough 
when they see things being done. That he 
himself is one of those who gets things done, 
and the absolute antithesis of all that is peda- 
gogic and academic, was shown a few weeks ago 
when several hundred music teachers were 
invited by him to attend at the Academy a 
demonstration of the new method of group 
pianoforte teaching. Surely the ideal cast of 
mind for a professor-principal—to prove all 
things, and hold fast that which is good. 





THE KARG-ELERT FESTIVAL : 
A TALK WITH THE COMPOSER 
By HARVEY GRACE 
Karg-Elert’s visit to London has given great 
pleasure to the very large number of organists 
who have long since seen in him not only the 
greatest living composer for the instrument, but 
also one who will surely take high rank in the 
not very large group of those who have built 
up a permanent organ repertory. 
In no country, it seems, is his music more 
played than in England, and it may be doubted 
whether a more striking tribute has ever been 


Courses of | 
lectures have been given by Sir Walford Davies, | 
Percy Buck, Donald F. Tovey, Gustav Holst, | 


There appears to be no| 


Dr. Whittaker himself has no! 


| 


paid to an organ composer in his lifetime than 
the series of ten recitals which made up the 
Karg-Elert Festival held at St. Lawrence Jewry 
from May 5to17. The programmes themselves 
bore witness to a variety and range of matter 
and manner not usually associated with the 
instrument ; and if any aspiring organ com- 
posers were among the little group of enthusiasts 
who attended daily, they no doubt learned some 
valuable lessons. 

The reference to the audience a ‘little 
group’ must not be misunderstood. A large 
attendance at a series of ten daily recitals could 
hardly be expected under the most favourable 
conditions, with even the most popular of instru- 
ments and composers and the most central of 
concert-halls. How much less when the venue 
is a City church, and the time of day one which 
finds everybody anxious to leave the City, and 
few ready, able, or willing to go there ! Moreover, 
the undoubted popularity of the organ is unlike 
| that of such instruments as the pianoforte and 
violin, which are more or less played and 


as 


understood by everybody. The organ still 
remains a medium for the specialist; its 


|technique and repertory are mysteries to the 
rank and file of musicians; and even among 
critics and others with a wide knowledge of the 
art only the few who happen to have acted for 
a time as church organists know much about it. 
It is to be hoped that Karg-Elert realised that 
the size of theSattendance at St. Lawrence 
Jewry bore very little relation to the interest 
}in, and appreciation of, his music in England. 
|The chief value of the Festival, I suggest, lav 
in the fact that it focussed attention on the 
composer, and drew attention to many of his 
lesser-known but by no means inferior works. 

For the benefit of provincial and other 
organist-readers who were unable to be present, 
and also as a record of an event unique in its 
way, a list of works played is given at the 
end of this article. 


It was with no less curiosity than pleasure 
that I met Karg-Elert for the first time. I had 
been familiar with his music for so long a period 
that I had evolved from it a Karg-Elert of my 
own. How would the two compare?  Thie 
| question was unnecessary, of course, for a 
|composer worthy the name simply cannot keep 
|himself out of his music ; and when the music 
|is so consistently warm-hearted and vividly 
| coloured as Karg-Elert’s, the personality at the 
back of it is more than usually evident. So it 
| was no surprise to find him, like his music, free 
from pedantry and dryness, and bubbling over 
with vitality., Good humour I had expected, 
but not so exuberant a sense of fun. To this 
constantly recurring quality in an inexhaustible 
flow of conversation, add a wealth of gesture 
that is Latin rather than Teutonic, and 
you have as lively a companion as can be 
imagined. 
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He was good enough to allow me to mahe| too elaborately, I think, though I admit th the Ol 
some jottings of our various talks for use in the | results are often wonderful. Much of ti and © 
Vusical Times. phrasing, too, is overdone—too analytical.  apel 

One of my first questions was, ‘ What organ |is dissection, not interpretation. The fund be rec 
composers are most played in Germany just/mental quality in Bach’s organ music as es 
now ?' whole is continuity, and any method of regig, WETS! 

‘Hardly any but Bach, Reger, and Reger’s | tration or phrasing that destroys or réduces th ship . 
disciples,’ he replied. quality seems to me to be wrong.’ them ; 

* Mendelssohn ? ’ It was pleasant to find his taste in org inspIré 

“No; quite forgotten!’ music far less exclusive than that of his cor Many 

‘ Franck ?’ temporaries, with their Bach-Reger comple >*tYS 

‘No: no Franck or any other of the French | Rheinberger’s Sonatas he warmly approves players 
school.’ (On my humming the first four notes of th had long 

‘ Merkel and Rheinberger ? ' theme of the Passacaglia in the E minor Sonatf that 1 w 


Wagner 
covering 
exciteme 
six book 
just ther 
have bee 
music, t 


‘ Not much, except for studio purposes. They |he promptly carried on with an appreciativ 
are regarded as rather too easy for our fully-|‘ Very fine!’) Franck, too, he praised. Amon 
equipped players. Leipsic turns out from eighty | living German organ composers—of whom ther 
to a hundred fine plavers every year. The|appear to be few—he singled out for specid 
course of study lasts three years, and the|mention Saminsky and Siegfried Muller. 
advanced students play prac tically nothing but} Our mention of Rheinberger recalled to min 
Bach and Reger. the friendly rivalry between that composer an/ 


[ inquired as to Karg-Elert’s own music.| Merkel: the production of a new sonata }j preludes 
Rumour has long said that, however highly he| Josef was usually the signal for the release ; third pli 
may be regarded as a professor—he teaches|one by Gustav. I found myself wondering this is th 
composition at Leipsic Conservatoire—he is a|whether there was any similar connectia who are 
prophet without honour in his own country so} between the Choral Improvisations of Kargy °mpose 
far as organ music is concerned. Elert and those of Reger. Anyway, it woul — 

curren 


His answer bore this out: ‘ My organ works| interest English players to know something 
are very little played in Germany. The excuse | about the origin of that splendid collection whic 
made is that I write with English organs in | Still remains, perhaps, Karg-Elert’s best large 


that whe 
the Bacl 


view, and so my music is not convenient for|Scale contribution to the repertory. So preludes 
German instruments. But the real reason, I | ventured to ask if any particular event or phas bag! th 
think, is that my stvle makes far less appeal to in his musical development had led him Nor is t 
Germans than to the English and Americans. | Write so comprehensive a set of chorale preludes have en 
It is not felt to be in the Bach tradition—not | And why were there sixty-six of them ? form ; 
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sufficiently severe, and too often impressionistic| — The origin of that work is odd—even trivial 
and in concert-stvle.’ he replied. ‘ Reger and I were close friends- 
The reference to concert-style prompted a | in fact, at that time we were near neigh 
question as to the future of the organ and the|bours. Reger used to urge me to try my hanq 
organist. Karg-Elert is convinced that the|at organ composition, but I excused myself b 
saying that so long as he was writing for th 


instrument has a great future, but not in 
accordance with tradition. ‘The organ will | organ it would be presumptuous for me to malj 
But he refused to take this fa 


become more and more appreciated, but its| the attempt. 
future lies in the concert-hall, not in the church.|@n answer. It wasn’t modesty, he said, bu 
rhe present-day development of organ-building, | lack of pluck. When his Sixty-five Choral} two-part 
with its wonderful range of tone-colour and | Preludes appeared I thought I’ d show that | the playt 
facility in registration, opens up a great prospect | Was at least not afraid to enter the same field _ — 
for the organ as a concert instrument. And in| So I wrote my Chorale Improvisations, and, 4 ples of a 
Germany, as in England, Church organists are | Reger had written sixty-five, I decided to g have no p 
leaving the Church for the cinema and concert-| one better with sixty-six ! ’ in Karg-] 
halls. There are some marvellous cinema! A queer origin for a great work! Yet, thi recall at 





organs in Germany.’ project once decided on, Karg-Elert approachet extended 

‘So there are in England, but they have little |1ts fulfilment in an intensely serious spirit. } “tt. pedi 
in their tonal scheme that is characteristic of | give his own words, as quoted in the programm# device a 
the organ. Is that the case with German cinema | Of the Festival : Here Ka 
organs ?’ ‘I had made up my mind to make 3 _— ct 

‘Yes; too much of this—’ and he fingered a|__ pilgrimage to the source of all music—Bach accompar 
tattoo on his Adam’s apple and gave a very| Each piece should have its own appropriat@t “ 
creditable imitation of a goat in pain. | type of form, such as Trio, Sarabande" I og 

We discussed methods of playing Bach.| Ciacona, Passacaglia, Symphonic Chorale, 6 -_— 
‘There are two schools of Bach-playing in| Melismatic Cantus. It was at that time thaf ethen 


Germany,’ he said. ‘One maintains a steady| I experienced the most exalted hours of m| 
pace and straightforward style, with simple} life. I heeded not whether it was morning 
registration. The other registers elaborately—j| mid-day, evening, or night. I read, read, rea 
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$extended examples in Reger of the use of 
/+ft. pedal solo stop for the chorale melody—a 
7 device for which Bach showed great partiality. 


the Old and New Testaments and our hymns, 
and composed without ceasing for a whole 
year. Only a twentieth part could, in fact, 
be recorded. Unrecorded things vanished for 
ever, like fortune in dreams. These pieces 
were not the product of laboured craftsman- 
ship and ingenuity; I did not work upon 
them; rather I just wrote down what 
inspiration brought.’ 

Many readers will recall the impression the 
‘Sixty-six ’ at once made among such English 
players as refused to believe that the last word 
had long ago been said in pure organ music, and 
that if we wished to be ‘ modern ’ we must play 
Wagner transcriptions. I still remember dis- 
covering the first copies at Novello’s, and the 
excitement with which I carried off one of the 
six books—all that the exchequer was equal to 
just then. Ever since, Karg-Elert’s ‘ Sixty-six ’ 
have been to me, in this particular field of organ 
music, the natural successors to the chorale 
preludes of Bach, with Reger’s sixty-five taking 
third place—at a long distance, too. I fancy 
this is the experience of most English organists 


composers’ works; and if we were asked to 
/ explain a preference so different from that 
current in Germany, we should probably say 
that whereas Reger gives us a development of 
the Bach idiom, we find in Karg-Elert’s chorale 
preludes much of the intimate expression that 
gives those of Bach a unique place in music. 


form; his method has been distension rather 
than extension. On the other hand, Karg-Elert 
has very considerably developed the form along 
lines suggested by Bach. It is true that Bach 
wrote no chorale preludes in the form of 


but he shows a diversity of mood and style that 
suggests forms of a type not usually associated 
with severe organ music—e.g., the lilting, canonic 
treatment of ‘In dulci jubilo,’ the gay little 
two-part piece (‘ Bicinium ’) on ‘ Allein Gott,’ 
the playful manual fughetta on ‘ Dies sind die 
heil’gen zehn Gebot ’—to name only three exam- 
ples of a lightheartedness and quaintness that 
have no place in Reger, but which are often found 
in Karg-Elert’s dance-form preludes. Nor can I 
recall at the moment many—nor, indeed, any— 
a 





Here Karg-Elert not only follows Bach; he 

goes even farther in the complexity of the 
accompanying manual texture (e.g., the exquisite 
piece on ‘O dass ich tausend Zungen hatte,’ 
}n Book 4 of the ‘ Sixty-six.’ 


I do not apologise for this digression, which | 
agarose from a desire to pay a personal tribute 


who are well acquainted with the two modern | 
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Probably a good many organists have won- 
dered at the frequent appearance of Bach's 
name in musical notation in the pedal part of 
Karg-Elert’s symphonic chorale-preludes and 
others of his larger works. I asked him if it 
represented a kind of salute to John Sebastian ; 
or was it a symbolic way of saying that we build 
our organ music on him ? 

He laughed. ‘ Nothing so fanciful, I’m afraid. 
The “ B-A-C-H”’ isn’t dragged in; it simply 
keeps happening, and so I mark it. Probably 
those four notes are always more or less at the 
back of my mind when writing for the organ, 
because they mean more to a musician than 
any other four; and there is the further fact 
that they are full of possibilities from a harmonic 
point of view.’ 


I inquired concerning another feature of 
Karg-Elert’s organ music—the bravura one- 


dimensional passages that occur frequently near 
the end. Were these to be played (as they are 
sometimes marked) ‘as fast as possible,’ when 
the acoustic properties of the building would 
make the result a mere confused splash of 
sound ? 

He replied that players must use their 
discretion, as they alone could judge of the 
effects resulting from the disposition of the 
organ, the size and sonority of the building, and 
so on. Moreover, the character of a bravura 
passage had to be taken into account. A plain 
scale was a mere flash, and could rarely be 


Nor is this all. Reger can hardly be said to | played too quickly ; on the other hand, passages 
have enlarged the scope of the chorale prelude| that were irregular often contained harmonic 


implications that couldn't be disregarded with- 
out leading to confusion and mere noise. 

Much of Karg-Elert’s conversation was con- 
cerned with contemporary German music and 


|musicians. It was noticeable that all his 
references to the latter were generous and 


triumphal marches and dances of various types ; | 


appreciative, even when it seemed to be obvious 
that their music made little personal appeal to 
him. Of his many anecdotes I give one that 
suggests a good addition to musical terminology. 
A dull pupil in Karg-Elert’s harmony class was 


asked to describe the interval from C to E. ‘A 
third,’ he replied. 
‘And what is the interval from C to E 


flat ?’ 

‘A third.’ 

‘ But what kind of third? The two intervals 
are different, and must have different names. 
So what do we call that from C to E flat ?’ 

‘A thirdkin’ (Terzchen). 

This diminutive was a happy shot. Why 
speak of major and minor thirds when the 
obvious and simple way would be to describe 
them as a third and a thirdkin (or thirdlet) ? 

Absence from town prevented my being 
present during the second half of the Festival. 
For my coda, therefore I am indebted to 
Mr. Godfrey Sceats, who sends an interesting 


letter from which I extract the main points. 
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Karg-Elert attended all the ten recitals, and 
expressed the greatest admiration for the 
instrument, and in nearly every case for the 
playing as well. He felt, however, that some 
of the works were played at too great a pace ; 
he was also displeased by some unnecessary and 
exaggerated rails. and accels. Apart from 
these adverse comments he was lavish with 
his praise. It is interesting to note that the 
‘Seven Pastels from the Lake Constance * were 
heard to great advantage—no doubt owing to 


the expressive character of this particular 
organ. The Fifty-four Variations was another 
success. (Karg-Elert, by the way, points out 


that this work was written merely as an illustra- 
tion of the possibilities of variation rather than 
as a serious contribution to art; hence the 
absence of an opus number.) The ‘Chaconne 
and Fugue Trilogy with Chorale ’ was heard for 
the first time by many present, and made an 
immense impression. Karg-Elert says that this 
is one of the few organ works of his that are| 
occasionally performed in Germany. 

It is gratifying to be able to add that the| 
attendances were on the whole distinctly satis- | 
factory, ranging between one and two hundred | 
—a good average when all the circumstances | 
are taken into consideration. The promoters| 
and players (whose names were given last} 


month and need not be repeated) deserve to be | 
congratulated warmly on the deserved success 
of their hard work and enterprise. 


As a matter of record, as well as of interest, 
I give a summary of the works played at the 
Festival: Thirty-seven of the Sixty-six Chorale 
Improvisations ; three Symphonic Chorales, 
Op. 87 ; five of the ‘ Seven Pastels from the Lake 
of Constance’; Chorale Improvisation on ‘ In 
dulci jubilo’ Canzona, Tragic Prologue, 
Sempre Semplice, Impression, ‘ Pax Vobiscum,’ 
Aria Seriosa, Quasi Marcia, from Ten Poetic 
Tone-Pictures, Op. 86; Sonatina in A minor ; 
four of the Twenty Chorale Studies, Op. 78 ; 
Three Impressions, Op. 72; Three Pastels ; 
Passacaglia in E flat minor; Fifty-four Varia- 
tions on a Ground Bass of Handel; Three 


| . " . : 
of Leschetizky’s birth, for he was one of those 


| played and taught his compositions, and, perhaps 





Impressions, Op. 108; No. 3 of Three Chorale 
Improvisations, Op. 75; Two Pieces for violin 
and organ, Op. 48; Six Impressions for har- 
monium, Op. 102; Pedal Study from Twenty 
Organ Studies, Op. 83 ; Two Songs with organ, 
Op. 98 ; ‘ Cathedral Windows,’ Op. 106; Sym-| 
phonic Canzona, Op. 85, Nos. 2 and 3; Partita in | 
E ; Chaconne and Fugue Trilogy, with Chorale ; 
Second Sonata for harmonium ; Intarsien, for | 
harmonium ; Portraits, for harmonium. 
THEODOR LESCHETIZKY 
1830-1915 
By CONSTANCE JENKINS 

On June 22 pianists all over the world will be 
carried back in mind to the house in the Carl 
Ludwig Strasse at Vienna where they spent so 
many wonderful and inspiring hours. It seems 





hardly possible that this year will see the centenary | 


|}and took a degree in law, teaching his pupils by 
| day and reading by night. 


rare characters that never seem to grow old, 
Perhaps his perpetual youth may have been due 
in part to the fact that, unlike so many musicians, 
he never had to fight for his place in the sun. He 
was born and brought up on the beautiful estate 
of Count Potocki in Poland, and from early child- 
hood he had every advantage that money and the 
best teaching could give. When he was about 
ten, his father resigned his position as master of 
the music to Count Potocki, and went to Vienna 
Theodor, who had hitherto studied only with his 
father, and was already regarded as a ‘ wonder. 
child,’ was now handed over to the great Czerny 
for further teaching. Czerny had been a pupil and 
intimate friend of Beethoven, for whom he retained 
an extraordinary degree of hero-worship. From 
him Leschetizky not only acquired very brilliant 
execution, but also learned a great deal of the 
inner meaning of Beethoven’s works, which he 
always held in great reverence. He used to say 
that he had sometimes been criticised for his 
renderings of Beethoven’s music when he had 
actually played it as Beethoven had done himself 

Leschetizky never had any other teacher but 
‘ Papa’ Czerny (as he always affectionately called 
him when speaking of him to us) but the strict 
classical traditions which he learned from Czerny 
were modified by what came to him through his 
close friendship with Chopin’s boy-pupil, Filtsch 
Though he never had any direct contact with 
Chopin, he learned from Filtsch how Chopin 


because he and Filtsch were, like Chopin, of Polish 
descent, he made Chopin’s music peculiarly his 
own. The passion, the poetry, and the rhythm 
which baffled even great musicians like Moscheles, 
at once became second nature to Leschetizky 
Besides these two classical and romantic influences 
a third was brought into his training by his friend 
the Bohemian pianist and composer Jules Schulhoff 
Here again there was another link, for Leschetizky’s 
father was by birth a Bohemian. Perhaps this 
fact may have had a little to do with the strong 
personal attraction which Schulhoff had for him. 
But the most decisive element for Leschetizky was 
the remarkable way in which Schulhoff made 
the pianoforte ‘sing.’ Probably he had always been 
convinced that there was in existence something 
higher than he had as yet attained, for all his 
brilliance as an executant. Now he had detected 
it in Schulhoff’s playing, and he determined not 
only to equal but to excel Schulhoff in this quality 
So for several months he declined to play in public 
and set to work to find out how this singing tone 
could be acquired. 

This period of quiet study was the decisive time 
of his life, for an entire change came over him and 
his attitude towards music. He learned that in 
order to be a first-class musician he must give of 
the best that was in him. Music alone was not 
enough to train a musician; other studies must 
be added to prevent narrowness of outlook. It 
was at this time that he worked at the University 





When he played in public again he had done 
what he set himself to do: he had _ learned} 
how to make the pianoforte sing. During the next] 


| twenty years he went on many concert tours 10} 


Austria, Germany, and in Russia, where he spent 
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most of his time from 1852 to 1878. When his 
friend Anton Rubinstein founded the Conservatoire 
at St. Petersburg, Leschetizky helped him in this 
magnificent effort to raise the status of music 
from the low level on which it had been when he 
arrived in Russia. 

In 1878 he returned to Vienna, and determined 
to give himself up entirely to teaching. After the 
sensational success of Paderewski, pupils flocked 
to him in ever increasing numbers, but he never 
allowed himself to become mechanical in teaching, 


satisfied to turn out mediocrities. Just as he was 
untiring in his own quest for perfection, so he was 
always ready to give of his best to those who came 
to him for guidance. A mercenary man would 
either have taken many pupils in the day, or else 
have charged an exorbitant fee for the few hours 
he taught. Not so Leschetizky. He gave only 
about four lessons in a day, and handed over the 
crowds of would-be pupils to the brilliant assistants 
(‘ Vorbereiterinnen ’’) whom he had trained 
years. As the German word shows, the assistants 
were women. He was far ahead of his time in his 
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insistence upon the superiority of women in the 
qualities which go to make up a first-rate teacher. 

To the assistants, as to him, each pupil was an 
individual of the first importance, whose develop- 
ment must be directed as carefully as though no 
others were there at all. This is one of tht most 


striking features of the so-called ‘ Leschetizky 
Method,’ a name, by the way, which Leschetizky 
heartily detested. By those who did not know 


him he has often been called arrogant and self- 
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| modest and sensitive of men. He had spent 


years in working out what he conceived to be the 
best manner of playing and teaching the piano, 
always on the look-out for any hint that might 
lead to an improvement. Even when he was over 
seventy he seldom missed an important fconcert 
{or pianoforte recital, watching and listening with 
the closest attention. 

Unfortunately, he never wrote anything about 
his method. All his teaching was oral, and, 
las he treated each pupil as an_ individual, his 
ladvice was in most cases suited to the personal 
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requirements of each. He left his assistants quite | of the pianoforte. In place of the nerve-shattering 
free to decide what course should be adopted for the | hours of empty technical study, pianist’s cramy 
pupils under their care. The general outlines, such and deadened sensibilities, he gave to those wh 
as the position of the hand and arm, the distance | were willing to trust his guidance the assurance ¢j 
of the body from the keyboard, and the attitude | perfect technical power and, what he valued fa 
while playing, were much the same for everyone.| more, an insight into a new world. Possesse( 
A great deal of his teaching can be learned from | himself of unusual intellect and personal charn 
the excellent books by Marie Prentner and Malwine| it was his desire that we, whom he looked on ; 
Brée, but an even greater proportion has been| his children, should inherit both intellect an 
preserved only in the memories of his pupils. The | charm. Had he lived to see Paderewski the 
main points can be summarised. The position | Premier of Poland, I am sure that his pride in th 
must be easy and unconstrained, the arm level| virtuoso would have been as nothing compare 
with the keys, or very slightly lower when the | with his pride in the Premier. And, of all criticisms 
fingers rest on the keyboard; the knuckles are| what we most dreaded was the utterance of thos 
raised, that of the thumb well apart from the hand. | crushing words, ‘ Ohne Charme’ (‘ without charm 
No swaying about or shaking the head _ is| Looking back to the cause of Paderewski’s un 
permissible; the eyes are directed towards the| paralleled success, I think it must be assigned t 
keyboard, not in order to watch the fingers, but to| this very quality of charm which he, more thar 
avoid distraction, so that the eye of the mind may | anyone else, acquired under Leschetizky’s guidance 
be entirely free to concentrate its whole attention Anything which savoured of affectation or self. 
upon the musi Perfect muscular control, ranging | advertisement was most repugnant to Leschetizky 
from extreme stiffness for a fraction of a second | and probably this is one reason why he never wrot 
to complete relaxation throughout the body, has} any books about his life or his method. 


to be gained, not by rattling through countless Perhaps because he had never had to _ bear 
repetitions of studies and exercises, but by slow adversity and struggle to make a living, he was 
playing and swift thinking. Those who study as the soul of generosity towards other members of 


Leschetizky taught, when practising technique for | the musical profession. Miss Ethel Newcomb tell 
an hour, spend only about twenty minutes in actual | a delightful story of his kindness to a young gir! 
playing ; the rest of the time is devoted to silent | the pupil of an old friend of his in Russia. She 
mental concentration. By dint of a few hours|came to Leschetizky with an introduction befor 
spent in working at finger exercises in this way,| giving a concert at Vienna. Leschetizky heard 
one hand at a time, the most extraordinary | her play, and asked whether she had a pretty new 
results are attained, and though the work is| dress, knowing the importance of a_ pleasing 
exhausting, it is harmless. Leschetizky never| appearance, especially at Vienna. Finding that 
advocated working for long periods without a/|she had not, he took Miss Newcomb on a shopping 
break. Three hours a day at most are enough for| expedition and bought a charming dress, silk 
anyone to spend on technical study. stockings, and shoes, and asked her to take the 
[he real object is not to turn out executants| parcel herself to the hotel, in order that this 
who can play a fabulous number of notes to the | young girl might feel no scruples about wearing 
minute, but to produce adequate interpreters of|a gift from an unknown source when she heard 
the works of the great composers. One must be|that another young girl had brought it. He 
note-perfect, able to play practically any passage, | attended the concert, and stationed numbers of his 
however difficult. Then one is not at the end, but} pupils in different parts of the hall to lead the 
at the beginning, just able to start out on the path | applause and secure recalls. In this way he turned 
of studying the‘ literature of the piano,’ as Lesche-|an almost certainly indifferent reception into a 
tizky called it. He advised us, when possible, never | brilliant success for the pupil of another teacher. 
to play any piece in public until we had studied} The outbreak of the war ended the busy life, and 
it for at least a year, preferably longer. |took away the pupils in whose youth he had 
If he had gone on the stage, what an actor he| remained young. He died at Dresden on Novem. 
would have been! For him every piece was a ber 14, 1915, and we lost not only a great teacher 
drama, in which the action and the various} but a most faithful friend. 
characters must be carefully studied and inter- 
preted to the audience. We should always bear THE BAYREUTH FESTIVAL PLAYS 
in mind that everything must be made clear to By SIEGFRIED WAGNER 
the audience, even when we were playing alone| The Bayreuth Festival Plays are, as a rule, 
in our rooms, with only an imaginary audience to} given during two years in succession. Then comes 
hear us. As a rule the pieces we studied with|a pause of one year, which is employed exclusively 
him were very difficult technically, but we were|for rehearsals and general preparations. The 
never allowed to let the technical side overpower|‘ Ring of the Nibelung’ and ‘ Parsifal’ are 
the intellectual and spiritual sides. To this end | included in each year’s programme, since Richard 
he discouraged us from working exclusively at the | Wagner, realising the tremendous difficulty of 
pianoforte; other parts of our brains must be| presenting these works in the ordinary theatre, 
developed, or we should never play really well in| built the Bayreuth Festival Theatre especially to 
the sense in which he used the word. Just as an| make possible a worthy presentation. 
illiterate actor could not play Hamlet satisfactorily, Since 1925 I have gradually created an entirely 
an uneducated pianist could not interpret the best | new staging for the ‘ Ring’ with the help of all 





music. We must live our parts. the achievements of modern stage technic, | 


So wide has been the influence of his teaching, | especially lighting effects and plastic decorations. 
especially through the playing of his great pupil|In Lauritz Melchior, Nanny Lersén-Todsen and 
Paderewski, that it is now hardly realised what a| Friedrich Schorr, to name only the Siegfried, 
revolution he effected in the playing and teaching | Briinnhilde, and Wotan, I have found singers who 
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tterin ’ : F “ i T | i 
‘would have delighted my father. In_ 1930, | time. Then the other works came—in 1888 and 


“ we Kap iImeister Elmendorft will conduct one cycle of | 1889 ‘ The Mastersingers of Nuremberg,’ in 1891 
ince je the ‘ Ring,’ and if my task of stage-manager for all and 1892 : fannhauser,” and in 1894 ‘ Lohengrin.’ 
ed ta the seven works that will make up the programme In 1896, after a pause of twenty years the ‘ Ring’ 
nae does not demand all my time, I shall conduct the | Was again presented, and since then it has remained 
rage second production of the ‘ Ring. Parsifal’ will|on the programme together with ‘ Parsifal’ and 
on ye be in the hands of Dr. Muck, who has during more /one other work. An extra offering in 1901 and 
t anpthan twenty-five years made this dedicatory | 1902 was ‘ The Flying Dutchman,’ which was 
ci the Festival play a loftily impressive experience. presented in one Act without pauses, following the 
in th In addition to these two works, an earlier one | composer’s original intention. 

pare will be presented in a completely new setting ; In the summer of 1914, when ‘ The Flying 
cisms f after a pause of twenty-four years, ‘ Tannhauser ’ | Dutchman ° again had a place on the programme, 
thos Will be revived. The most careful attention has|the Festival Plays had to be discontinued after 
irm’)p been paid to selecting the artists for the main eight performances as a result of the war, and 
's un.— parts Sigismund Pilinsky, a gifted Hungarian | the Festival Theatre remained closed for ten years 
red ¢ with a splendid tenor voice, will take the title- until, in 1924, the Festival Plays were resumed, 


thapf tole. Frau Maria Miiller, with an ideal appearance | with the faithful help of the artists and both old 


lancef and voice, will sing the Elisabeth, and Frau and new friends, with splendid success. The 
r selif Jost-Arden will be the Venus. The part of the |‘ Ring,’ the ‘ Mastersingers,’ and ‘ Parsifal’ were 
tizky | Landgrave will be given by Ivar Andrésen, with produced, and the same works were given in 1925. 
wronf his wonderful bass voice. Rudolf von Laban will The musical world was astonished at the fact 
“f stage the choreographic details of the bacchanal, | that the vear 1926, making the fiftieth anniversary 
bear}. whic h will be presented by members of his troupe | of the Festival Plavs, found the theatre closed. 
» wast of dancers. Toscanini and Elmendorft will alternate But it was absolutely necessary to devote that 
ars off as conductors. year to the preparations and rehearsals for the 
» tells ‘Tannhauser ’ will naturally be presented in the | following summer. In Bayreuth thorough, serious 
¢ gir] | So-called Paris version. The erroneous belief still| work takes precedence over the celebration of 
Shep persists that this version was made especially for anniversaries, to the end that the Festival Plavs 
eforet Paris. As a matter of fact, this designation was | may be presented in the greatest possible perfection. 
heanj} due to the fact that the work in this revised form | All the achievements of modern stage technic are 
- new} Was first presented in that city. Richard Wagner | taken advantage of there, but there is no departure 
asing}| Was moved to give the drama this new form by the | from the course prescribed and desired by my 


that} feeling that, at the time when he composed father for the presentation of his works 
‘Tannhauser,’ he was not yet technically mature In 1927 the fiftieth anniversary of the Festival 


pin 

a. enough for a scene like that at the Venusberg. | Plays was made especially noteworthy by the fact 
the} In order to conjure up the period of the gods of | that, in addition to the * Ring’ and ‘ Parsifal,’ 
this} Olympus a musical colouring was required which |‘ Tristan and Isolde * could again be presented for 

aring} he did not achieve until he composed ‘ Tristan.’ the first time in twenty-one years. Richard 

reard The impression made by the newly-staged | Wagner did not want his works interpreted amid 


He} ‘Tristan’ in 1927 and 1928 was so great that the | the hustle and noise or the distractions of a large 
sf his} guests demanded that it be given again at the|city; he sought a place remote from the usual 
| the coming performances. I am glad to comply with | theatrical world, where it was quiet, so that the 

this wish by giving three presentations of ‘ Tristan,’ | hearers could concentrate their whole attention on 


raat which will be conducted by Toscanini. | the work offered, and could in the pauses refresh 
er. The Bayreuth Festival Plays can now look back themselves in natural surroundings. Bayreuth, 
-andf, 01 a history of more than fifty years. In August, | the ancient residence of the landgraves, which sti! 
had | 1876, there were opened on the pleasant hill near | preserves in great part its old character, offers a 
vem. | Bayreuth for the first time the doors of the Festival | quiet, attractive place of sojourn, with many 
cher} Play House which my father, after overcoming all |historic places of interest and a beautiful sur- 
difficulties, had created for the production of his | rounding landscape. 
mighty four-part work, ‘The Ring of the Nibe-| One of the city’s new and important attractions 
lung.’ King Ludwig II. of Bavaria had devoted | is the ‘ Richard Wagner Biographic Hall,’ founded 
himself enthusiastically to making this deed | by Helena Wallem, in a wing of the New Palace. 
rule, Possible, the municipal authorities of the city of | This is a museum which, with autographs, works, 
mes} Bayreuth had co-operated in the plan with| pictures, and mementoes of all kinds, exhibits in 
vely | far-seeing understanding, and thus came _ the chronological order the life of the master. In 


The | inception of the Bayreuth Festival Plays, which | connection with it is the ‘Glasenapp Room,’ the 
are | have now for a half-century been for uncounted | former study-room in Riga of the late Wagner 
tard | Visitors not only a source of loftiest pleasure, but | biographer Carl Friedrich Glasenapp. It contains 
. of | at the same time of the highest and noblest| his extensive library and many other valuable 
spiritual elevation and enrichment. articles used by him. 








cg After the ‘Ring’ had been presented three _ ae ; 

times in 1876, renewed hindrances arose which HUCBALD: A MILLENARY 
rely | Made it impossible to resume the presentations COMMEMORATION 
- jj | until 1882, when ‘ Parsifal’ was again given. It By E. J. GRUTCHFIELD 
nic, | Was performed again in 1883 and 1884. But it A thousand years ago, in the month of June, 930, 
5ns, | Was not vouchsafed to my father to live to see the | this famous Benedictine died at the monastery of 
and | Plays in 1883. However, his lifework was de-|St. Amand sur l’ElInon, in the diocese of Tournay, 
ied, | Veloped and carried on along the lines laid down lat the age of ninety years. The district was then 


vho} by him. In 1886 ‘Tristan and Isolde’ was|part of Flanders, and the name commemorates 
presented in the Festival Play House for the first|}the labours of St. Amand, an early Bishop of 
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Maestricht, who converted the people to Christ- 
ianity and founded a monastery. The town is now 
known as St. Amand-les-Eaux, and has long been 
part of the territory of northern France. 

The Reverend Abbé R. Behague, Dean of St. 
Amand, who has very kindly responded to requests 
for information, tells the writer that a Millenary 
Commemoration will take place there on Sunday, 
August 31, when the Archbishop of Cambrai will 
preside and lay the foundation stone of a new 
church, and some of the MSS. which were dispersed 
when the monastery was destroyed in the French 
Revolution, will, it is hoped, be lent by the town 
library at Valenciennes and placed on view. 

Hucbald was evidently a man of outstanding 
ability in many directions, a man of wide sym- 
pathies, and a born teacher. He lived in a time 
of romance. In the outside world, in the intervals 
of war and perpetual quarrelling, the minstrels 
and the predecessors of the troubadours appealed 
to the people with their tales of love and daring. 
The Church, now enjoying some of the fruits of 
peace after the long conflict with paganism, was 
busy with its liturgies, and in the cloister the 
romance of the lives of saints and martyrs took 
the place of the secular romance of the people. 
Young Hucbald was caught in the tide of this 


movement, and became a lifelong devotee of the | 


saints, whose biographies he recorded in prose and 
verse in the intervals between his other activities. 
The British Museum catalogue reveals him as 
author of a large number of writings other than 
his musical treatises, and (no doubt as the result of 
his biographical enthusiasm) he is quoted by French 
and German historians with regard to historical 
antiquities of their respective countries. One of 
his feats, as a young man, was the composition of 
a hundred and thirty-six lines of Latin verse in 
honour of Charles the Bald (‘Carolus Calvum’), in 
which every word began with the letter c. 

The date and place of his birth appear to be 
unknown, but he died in 930 at the age of 
ninety, he must have been born about the year 840. 
His mother was a sister of one Milon, a Benedictine 
monk, a noted teacher in the monastery school 
at St. Amand, and a writer of Latin verse, including 
a long versified account of the life of St. Amand. 
Young Hucbald entered this monastery and became 
a disciple of Milon. At this time, according to a 
treatise by Regino of Prum (9th century), the 
seven liberal arts, or discipline, were Grammar, 
Rhetoric, and Dialectics—the ‘ trivium ’—and 
Arithmetic, Geometry, Music, and Astronomy (or 
Astrology)—the ‘ quadrivium.’ Music was then 
to a large extent a mathematical science, the 
divisions of the monochord and more or less 
authentic traditions deriving from Greek theory 
occupying a large share of attention, though its 
value as an aid to worship, and for liturgical 
purposes, was acknowledged and kept well in 
mind. The treatise by Regino of Prum referred 
to above gives some details of the Pythagorean 
theory, and records the names of the planets} 
assigned to certain notes. (Was it through the} 
coincidence of a note being named ‘ Sol ’—the 
Sun—that Guido’s attention was first attracted | 
to the possibilities of the hymn to St. John the 
Baptist for his solfeggi ? ) 

According to one story, Hucbald roused his 
uncle’s displeasure by the unauthorised composi- | 
tion of an office for the feast of St. Andrew, and 


as 


was forbidden access to the school as punishmen; 


This is disputed, however, though it is a fact thaf 


he went to Nevers, where it is said he undertogj 
the conduct of a school. But he appears to hay 
gone soon after to St. Germain d’Auxerre to sit g 
the feet of one Heiric, a famous teacher, and om 
of the most learned men of his time. Here }j 
seems to have met Remi of Auxerre, destined ¢ 
become later both a co-worker with Hucbalki 
and a teacher whose learning and _influeno/ 
|have echoed through the intervening centurie 
He is sometimes identified as St. Remi of Auxerr 
but this is doubtful. 

Returning to St. Amand with relics of St. Cy 
as a gift to the monastery (brought from Never 
according to his epitaph), Hucbald succeeded to th 
direction of the monastery school on the deat 
of his uncle, about the year 872, and was ordaine 
a priest in October, 880. Having trained me 
capable of assuming direction in his absence, ly 
accepted an invitation from Rodolph, Abbot « 
St. Bertin, to direct the school there, the age 
abbot being a diligent attendant at his teaching 
As a mark of favour the abbot gave him a piece 
of land, which he accepted at the time, but late 
made over to the monks of St. Bertin. Hucbalé 
however, was not to stay there, for learned mer 
were scarce in France, Alfred the Great having 
attracted a large number of Continental scholar 
to England. Fulco, Archbishop of Rheims 
wishing to revive his schools, appointed Hucbald 
and Remi of Auxerre joint directors, and such was 
the result of their work that the schools turned out 
a large number of learned men during the next 
hundred years. 

After the death of the Archbishop in 900 
Hucbald returned to St. Amand, though one 
French historian suggests that he may have first 
gone to the school at Paris with Remi and become 
one of the teachers of Odo of Cluny. On his retun 
to St. Amand he remained there for the rest o! 
his life, writing his lives of saints and Latin verse 
and carrying on monastic duties. He died 
according to de Coussemaker, on Sunday, June 20 
930, and was buried with his uncle in the Church 
of St. Pierre, where the following epitaph* appear 
to have been inscribed on his tomb: 

* Dormit in hac tumba simplex sine felle columba 

Doctor, flos et honor tam cleri quam mona 

choram. 

Hucbaldus, famam cujus per climata mundi 

Edita sanctorum modulamina, gestaque cla- 

mant 

Hic Cyrieci membra pretiosa, reperta Nivernis, 

Nostris invexit oris, scripsit que triumphum.’ 
He seems to have been known in his lifetime as 
‘the gentle Hucbald,’ and Ekkehard, Abbot of 





St. Gall, called him ‘ the spotless dove.’ 


For very many years Hucbald was the reputed | 


author of a number of treatises on music entitled: 
‘De Harmonica Institutione,’ ‘ Musica Enchiriadis,’ 
and ‘ Scholia Enchiriadis ’—the second being the 
earliest known treatise on harmony, as we now 
understand that term. For harmony originally 
meant either a fitting (or euphonious) succession 
of notes in melody, or a regular and agreeable 
disposition of notes as in a mode or scale. 





* The writer is indebted to the Abbé R. Behague for the copy of the 
epitaph, which has been preserved in local records, 
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——— 

The claim to Hucbald’s authorship was seriously 
challenged by the publication in 1884 of a German 
I treatise, by a Professor Hans Miiller, on the 
authentic and unauthentic writings of Hucbald 
(Hucbalds echte und unechte Schriften tiber 
Musik’), which professed to disprove every possible 
cdaim to Hucbald’s authorship of any musical 
treatise. But notwithstanding the proofs that he 
gives of great industry in research, he does not 
mention the very important fact that the monastery 
of St. Amand was destroyed in the French Revolu- 
tion, a hundred years before, involving the possible 
destruction of material documents. Moreover, in 
speaking of an account of a visit to the monastery 
by two Benedictines from St. Maur, in 1718, he 
remarks that they do not say much of value about 
the library, yet in a footnote he quotes a passage 
from their account in which they say that‘ although 
it has been pillaged on several occasions there still 
remain a great number of very old and very fine 
MSS.’ He pays little heed to the fact that Abbot 
Gerbert had been very thoroughly over the same 
ground as himself previously to the year 1784 
(with the one exception of Monte Cesena, where 
Miller saw a MS. ascribed to Otto of Cluny), 
and though he says that Gerbert’s monastery, 
St. Blasius, was bombarded to the ground in 
1870 and every book and document destroyed, 
he seems to make no allowance for the fact that 
such a painstaking authority must have had 
good reason for his endorsement of Hucbald’s 
authorship before he made his famous reprints 


of the treatises in the library of St. Blasius. At 
the same time it must be admitted that Miiller 
gives strong reasons for suspending judgment 


regarding the later treatises, and his book has 
had great effect on English historians, though 
Mr. J. F. R. Stainer, in his article on Odo of Cluny 
(in the second edition of Grove’s Dictionary), says 
of it that it may be questioned whether such a 


the premises. 

In the latest edition of ‘ Grove,’ however, the 
Bishop of Truro speaks of ‘De Harmonica Institu- 
tione ’ as the one unquestioned work of Hucbald, 
but refuses to believe that the author of the 
more valuable treatises (‘ Musica Enchiriadis’ and 
‘Scholia Enchiriadis ’) could be one and the same 
person, and joins Miiller in regarding Otger (or Hoger, 
or Noger) as the author, though no information can 
be given about the owner or owners of any of 
these names, except that one Otger was abbot of 
St. Pons, Tomiéres, in Provence, and that the 
names Otger, Hoger, and Noger appear on different 
MS. copies of a missing original. Moreover, 
different authorities who accept the substitution 
are hopelessly at variance as to the date of the 
supposed author, some putting him earlier in 
the 9th century than Hucbald, others late in the 
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llth century. The new edition of ‘Grove’ says of 
Otger that his life was obscure, that no particulars 
are known, and that his very existence hitherto 
had been almost ignored. It seems not un- 
reasonable to suppose that the different names 
are those of possessors of MSS. who had authorised 
the making of the copies bearing their names, or, 
at all events, less unreasonable than to believe 
that nothing whatever should be known of the 
author of works which were well known and 
industriously copied and circulated among monastic 
libraries in the Netherlands, France, Western 


conclusion, as he seeks to establish, is justified by | 


| Germany, Switzerland, and Italy during the 
Middle Ages. 

The first treatise (or tract) ‘On Harmonic 
Disposition,’ is thought by de Coussemaker to be 
a youthful memorandum for his own guidance as 
a teacher, and he deplores the fact that it gives 
merely verbal references to the examples of 
ecclesiastical song quoted by way of illustration 
of his points, for his references cannot now be 
identified, and noted examples would have been 
specially informing to these later ages. 

As before stated, the word harmony had a 
different meaning in earlier times from that which 
we attach to it, and though crude forms of com- 
bined sounds existed probably long before the time 
of Hucbald, they were not known as harmony (the 
author calls them ‘ organization’). Considering the 
elusive character of transient sounds, and the diffi- 
| culty then experienced of noting even a melody, it 
| would not have been possibie to note combinations 
|of sound before his time, though both this early 
treatise and the earlier one by Regino of Prum make 
| reference to sounds in combination, not as inven- 
tions of the writers but as matters of experience. 

According to the Hucbald tract, sounds are 
|}equal or unequal. The equal sounds are alike 
(unisons), the unequal sounds are disjunct— 
separated by intervals more or less great. There 
are two kinds of interval, from which all the others 
|are derived. The semitone is the smallest: the 
ltone contains two semitones. But though the 
|tone is composed of two semitones they are not 
|exactly half-tones—one is larger than the other: 
Tonus Semitonium 

minus maius. 











| 





| He enforces his teaching by detailed references to 
what were either familiar liturgical examples, or 
examples which he could sing to his auditors, 
pointing out on what words or syllables the different 


intervals occur. He says that originally there 
were only four musical sounds—now grown to 
fifteen. (The Gerbert reprint of the later treatises 


| gives eighteen signs.) The Greeks gave them the 
|name of chords because the chords of their instru- 
ments made each one a distinct note. It was easy 
to call them by the names of the chords. They 
were not called by the intervals which separated 
them. Consonance must not be confounded with 
interval. It was an harmonious blend of sounds, 
as when a child and a man sang the same note, or 
in that species of chant called ‘ organization.’ 
There were six consonances: three simple—the 
octave, the fifth, and the fourth ; three compound 
—the octave and fifth, octave and fourth, double 
octave. If letters were thrown together pell-mell 
and without discernment they most often produced 
neither words nor syllables, so in music notes 
mixed together did not produce a melodious effect. 
Notes of music had been invented to represent 
sounds, as letters served to show the sounds and 
distinctions of words in writing. But the notes 
actually in use (the ‘neums’) were irregular and 
difficult. They left the reader in uncertainty. 
He quotes an ‘ Alleluia’ with its accompanying 
neums, and asks how it is to be sung. The first 
note is easy because it is the highest, but as for the 
second, which is lower, how is it to follow the first ? 
Is it separated by an interval of a tone, or some 
other interval? And so with the other neums. 
He answers his questions by saying that it is 
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impossible to know what is intended without 
previously hearing it. As an attempt at a more 
exact notation he gives the following (according 
to Gerbert’s reprint) ° 


TA 
TON. bes | & qos id 
TON. EC ‘SRA / \ IN ovo = . 
SEM \ cE = \ HE 4 
TON, ~ \ VERE / > a — 


The directions as to tone and semitone at the 
left-hand side of the spaces refer to the interval 
from that particular space to the one above. 





Translated into modern notation the passage 
reads: 
© fF es © 
Ec-ce ve - r in - quo 
The tract has a number of diagrams for the 


purpose of illustrating the steps and intervals 
of scales. 
(To be continued. 


Music in the Forcign Press 
SKETCHES BY BEETHOVEN IDENTIFIED 
In the March M/usik, Raoul Bil erhofer devoted 
an essay to Beethoven's first attempt at composing 
an opera: 

‘In the archives of the ‘‘ Gesellschaft der 
Musikfreunde,’’ Vienna, is preserved a book of 
sketches by Beethoven. Nottebohm published 
these in 1872 with a careful analysis, the con- 
clusion of which was that they referred to the 
finale of an opera, and must have been written 
in 1803. The writer has now discovered that 
the opera in question was planned on a libretto 
in two Acts by Schikaneder, entitled, ‘‘ Vesta’s 
Fire.”” Beethoven gave up the idea in 1804 
when he started composing “ Fidelio,”’ and the 
libretto was eventually set to music by Joseph 
Weigl. The result was produced at Vienna in 
1805 ; Schikaneder’s libretto proved so deplor- 
ably inane that only seventeen performances 
took place, after which the work was with-| 
drawn. Certain elements of Beethoven’s | 
sketches were transferred to ‘ Fidelio.’’’ 

NEW PIANOFORTE MUSIC FOR CHILDREN 
In the same issue, Peter Epstein deals with a 


quantity of new pianoforte pieces suitable for | 
children. Philip Jarnach’s ‘Ten little Piano | 
Pieces,’ Casella’s ‘Pezzi  Infantili,’ Petyrek’s 
‘Eleven pieces for Children,’ Joseph Haas’s | 


‘Sticken fiir die Jugend,’ Lothar Windsperger’s 
‘Little Piano Pieces,’ and Toch’s ‘ Kleinstadt- 
bilder ’ are among those which he praises. 
WOLFGANG GRAESER 

The March-Apri! Guide Musical quotes an article 
b- René Lévy in the Paris Nouvelle Revue, on 
Wolfgang Graeser, whose orchestral arrangement 
of Bach’s ‘Art of the Fugue’ has aroused so 
much interest ot late. 

*‘Graeser, born at Zurich, was interested not 
only in music, but in the plastic arts, in 
mathematics, in Sanscrit, and in metaphysics. 
At the age of twenty-two, one year after the 
first performance of the “ Art of the Fugue’ 
in his arrangement, he committed suicide- 
“perhaps because he had despaired of ever 
realising within himself the Faustian symbiosis 
towards which he aspired.” ’ 





| first two instalments of an essay on Moussorgsky 


} education. 


|to improving the technique of broadcasting ; 


VINCENT D’INDY 
The same issue refers to a special number 
of the monthly Latinité, devoted to Vincent 
d’Indy on the occasion of his eightieth birthday 
and containing articles by Paul Dukas, J. G 
Ropartz, Albert Roussel, G. M. Witkowskj 
G. Samazeuilh, Blanche Selva, and others. 


THE MUSICAL CULTURE OF THE CARMELITE 
ORDERS 
In the Revista Storica Carmelitana (Florence 


January), the Rev. Benedict Zimmermann (of the 
Carmelite Church, Kensington) gives a digest oj 
the early history of the practice of music among 
the Carmelites (from 1315 to 1600). 
KAMINSKI 

In the April J/usik, Siegfried Giinther writes or 
Heinrich Kaminski, whom he describes as a com- 
who elects to remain closely bound by 
tradition, but nevertheless proceeds steadily 
forward, and asserts a distinct individuality. 


poser 


MOUSSORGSKY 
In the Courier Musical (April 1-15) appear th 
by Marc Semenoff, which will be dealt with after 
its publication in full. 
AND HERMANN 
WIRELESS 


PERIODICAL, 
ON THE 


A NEW GERMAN 
SCHERCHEN’S VIEWS 

In the first (April) issue of Die Musikpflege, a 
monthly published at Leipsic, and devoted t 


‘musical organization, education, and _ choral 
singing,’ Scherchen considers the functions of 
wireless in the cultivation of music and in 


In America, the technique of broadcasting has 
reached a very high level; in Germany, more car 
is devoted to the choice of things broadcast than 
in 
Poland, broadcasting is used chiefly for national 
propaganda; in France, comparatively little 
music is broadcast ; in England, on the contrary 
the wireless does a great deal for music. 

The wireless reaches an altogether new class of 
listeners—those who seek mainly for entertain- 
ment, and do not wish to take music in earnest 
This is where it has a great educational task to 
fulfil by providing comments, descriptions, and 
other indications capable of stimulating the 
listeners’ interest. 

The gramophone, too, may serve an educational 
purpose: for instance, a symphony movement 
can be heard as conducted by various great con- 
ductors, and by comparing the readings listeners 
may acquire a deeper comprehension of the music 

But the first condition is that tone-reproduction 
should be good. However sensitive and otherwise 
improved the receiving set may be, there is the 
danger that some of the more subtle shades will 
be lost in transmission, and thereby, even the 
finest readings will assume a shape which, all 
things considered, will be ‘estranged from art’ 
(Kunstentfremdet). 

In schools, of course, the wireless has an all- 
important part to play. Pupils should not only 
listen, but also perform in front of the microphone. 


COLLECTIVE CRITICISM OF GRAMOPHONE RECORDS 
In Melos, the method of collective criticism 





inaugurated last year is now extended to new 
records. In the March issue, Mersmann, Preussner, | 
, 
i 
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| 
Strobel, and Warschauer jointly discuss a number | 
of Stravinsky records. 
JANACEK’S OPERAS 

In the Courier Musical (April 15), E. and J. | 
Peyrebére-Garry give interesting information on 
Janacek’s operas, with extensive quotations from 
Dr. Karl Holl’s essay on this composer. Janacek’s 
manner and style are described as comparable 
with Moussorgsky’s. His operatic music is chiefly 
epical and lyrical, but does not lack dramatic 
power. 

BERLIOZ 

In the March Monde Musical, Julien Tiersot 
publishes letters from Berlioz to his sister and | 
to others. They refer chiefly to his doings and 


plans during the years 1852-54. 


PAUL DUKAS 
In Le Meénestrel (April 11), Tony Aubin writes 
on Paul Dukas, emphasising his deep science and 
lofty outlook, his introspectiveness, and _ his 
capacity for continuous renovation within the 
bounds of an unfailing discipline. 


ZARLINO 

In the Revista Musicale Italiana (January- | 
March), S. Chieregin devotes a very useful essay to 
Zarlino, his theoretical works and his compositions. 

A number of Zarlino’s principal compositions 
are lost, e.g., his ‘Proteo, Pastor del Mare’ of 
1574, which must have been the first musical 
drama of modern times, and his ‘ Orfeo,’ written 
approximately at the same period, which was so 
highly appreciated, that in 1654 Cardinal Mazarin 
had it produced in France. 


MILHAUD’S ‘ CHRISTOPHE COLOMB ’ AND A 


NEW FRENCH PERIODICAL 
In the April Joie Wusicale, Robert Tartacovsky 
gives information on Milhaud’s ‘ Christophe 
Colomb,’ with special reference to the forth- 
coming performance at Berlin. The music is to 
be broadcast, he tells us, soon after the first 


performance. 

This new periodical, La Joie Musicale, is most 
original and delightful in its get-up, and contains 
many good illustrations, among which photo- 
graphs of instruments, or parts of instruments, | 
with the players’ hands in action, are particularly 
attractive. 

M.-D. CALvocorEssl. 


HAS BACH SURVIVING DESCENDANTS ? 
By C. SANFORD TERRY 

Among genealogies of musicians, that of the| 
Bachs displays a unique continuity of genius, and 
reveals many surviving persons who bear the name 
and boast relationship, though indirect, with the 
greatest of their clan. In my ‘Origin of the 
Family of Bach Musicians’ I was able to bring 
down the table of these collateral branches to the 
present generation. But I could not do so in the 
case of Johann Sebastian himself. Lately, how- | 
ever, I have stumbled on evidence which seems | 
decisively to determine whether Bach's blood | 
flows in the veins of any persons now living. I| 
propose here, and for the first time, to set out the | 
facts in their completeness. 

The board can be cleared, to the simplification 
of the problem, by the preliminary statement that | 


1, 1852 


| Ernst, was born at Biickeburg, May 24, 1759. 
| . ° . . . Nas . 
pupil of his uncle Johann Christian in London, he 


though Bach had twenty children, seventeen grand- 
children, fourteen great-grandchildren, and one 
great-great-grandchild, his lineage survives, if at 
all, only in the issue of the one married son of his 
second marriage, Johann Christoph Friedrich. 
Every other possible line of descent is definitely 
and decisively closed ; excluding Johann 
Christoph Friedrich and his issue, not a single 
person, male or female, directly descended 
from Johann Sebastian was living after July 8, 

1818. 

Johann Christoph Friedrich, his father’s youngest- 
but-one son, was born at Leipzig, June 21, 1732, 
died at Biickeburg, January 26, 1795, and was 
buried in the Ictenburg churchyard there on New 
Year’s Eve. He was survived by his widow, Lucia 
Elisabetha Miinchausen, whom he had married on 
January 8, 1755, being barely twenty-three years 
old, and she a few months older—their common 
gravestone records her birth on January 26, 1732.* 
She was the daughter of Ludolff Andreas Miin- 
chausen (d. June 6, 1778), and, like her husband, 
was a member of the Biickeburg Capelle ; she was 
a pupil of Pietro Paolo Serini, of Cremona, 
whom Graf Wilhelm of Schaumburg-Lippe had 


taken into his service at Biickeburg in 1750. 
She died at Biickeburg, October 1, 1803, and 
was laid beside her husband in the Ictenburg 


churchyard. 

To Johann Christoph Friedrich and his wife, 
Lucia Elisabetha, eight children were born—three 
sons and five daughters. All but two were without 
issue, and the last survivor of them, Christina 
Luise, the third child, died on October 1, 1852, at 
Biickeburg, an event of particular bearing on the 
problem of the survival or extinction of Sebastian’s 
direct lineage. Her eldest sister, Anna Philippina 
Friederica (b. October 7, 1755) and her eldest 
brother, Wilhelm Friedrich Ernest (b. May 24, 
1759), alone had issue. 

Anna Philippina Friederica married at Biicke- 
burg, October 29, 1776, Wilhelm Ernst Colson, of 
Biickeburg, lieutenant in an artillery regiment. 
She died at Biickeburg, August 23, 1804, after 
bearing six children (five sons and one daughter). 
The deaths of two are definitely established by the 
Biickeburg Church register, but evidence, to which 
reference will be made, indicates that all six were 
deceased, and without surviving issue, by October 

2, the date of their aunt Christina Luise’s 
death. 

Anna Philippina’s brother, Friedrich 
The 


Wilhelm 


was invited to Berlin at the age of thirty to hold 


|in succession the post of Capellmeister or Concert- 


meister to the queens of Friedrich Wilhelm IT. 
and Friedrich Wilhelm III. The localities of his 
residence are evident in the Berlin Church registers. 
On January 21, 1798, in’ the new Dorotheen- 
stadtkirche, he married Charlotte Philippina 
Elerdt, a girl of seventeen, the eldest daughter of 
a Berlin ‘ Friseur’ (hairdresser). Ill-assorted in 
their ages—the bridegroom was in his thirty-ninth 
year—their married life was brief. On November 
29, 1801, the young wife died of scarlet fever, and 
was buried from the Jerusalemerkirche (December 
2, 1801), leaving to her husband’s charge two 
infant daughters—Carolina Augusta Wilhelmine 
(b. December 14, 1800, and baptised in the 


* Baptised January 25, according to the Church register. 
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Friedrichswerderkirche) and Juliane Friederica 
Ernestine (b. September 8, 1801, and baptised in 
the Dorotheenstadtkirche), the latter of whom 
died October 28, 1807, soon after her sixth birthday, 
and was buried in the Sophienkirchhof. Thus, 
only one child, a daughter, was the survivor of 
Wilhelm Friedrich Ernrst’s first marriage. 
Meanwhile, after but eight months’ interval, 
Wilhelm Friedrich Ernst, on August 1802, 
married in the Dorotheenstadtkirche as his second 


wife Wilhelmine Susanna Albrecht, daughter of 
Nikolaus Albrecht, Councillor of War and 
Postmaster (‘ Kriegsrat und Postdirektor’) at 


Minden, where the bridegroom was in service before 
his summons to Berlin in 1789. By this second 
wife also Wilhelm Friedrich Ernst had two children, 


only one of whom survived infancy—Augusta 
Wilhelmine (6. December 6, 1805, and baptised 
in the Garnisonkirche), and Friedrich Wilhelm 


Ludwig (6. November 10, 1807, and baptised in 
the Georgenkirche), the latter of whom died, 
August 26, 1808, and was buried in the Sophienkirch- 
hof. Thus, Wilhelm Friedrich Ernst’s surviving 
family consisted of two daughters, half-sisters. 

On the death of Queen Luise of Prussia, in 1810, 
Wilhelm Friedrich Ernst retired upon a pension, 
and with his wife and daughters lived cuietlv in 


JOHANN SEBASTIAN BACH, 1685-1750. 


| to the office of Kreisrichter (District or Circle 
Judge). The fact is revealed in the following 
circumstances , 
On October 1, 1852, Christina Luise Bach, sok 
survivor of the Biickeburg Bach’s children, died 
in that town. Being unmarried, and having 
outlived all her brothers and sisters, it was necessar 
to determine the persons entitled to her estate 
She had just passed her ninetieth year, her demise 
had long been expected, and her nieces, Fray 
Ritter and her sister, took instant stejs to establish 
their claim to be her sole heirs. On the 10th and 
12th of October, 1852, respectively, the elder at 
Eberswalde, the younger at Berlin, made affidavits 
that, to their knowledge, no other persons stood 
in as near or closer relationship to their deceased 
aunt than themselves. It was for the Biickebury 
Curia to sanction the allocation of the deceased’s 
estate. Therefore, on October 20, 1852,‘ Kammer. 
Registrator ’ Carl Wilhelm Schéttelndreyer pre. 
sented to it a power of attorney (‘ Vollmacht 
empowering him to act on behalf of the two sisters 
along with a declaration by Kreisrichter Ritter, t 
the effect that his wife and her sister were the only 
survivors of their grandfather and therefore alone 
entitled to the estate, seeing that not only were all 
of their uncles and aunts deceased, but had left 








(1ssue extinct after July 8, 1818.) Jouann Cuetstorn I 


' 
RIEDRICH, 1732-95, (/ssue extinct after Dec. 14, 1809.) | 


m, Lucia Elisabetha Miinchausen, 1732-1803. 











Anna Puttipptna FrRreperica, 
1755-1804 
m. Wilhelm Ernst Colson. 


Witue to Frrepricu Ernst, 
1759-1845, 


Susanna Albrecht 
(4d. August 21, 1862). 
(1) 


m. (1) Charlotte Philippina Henrietta 
Elerdt, 1780-1801 ; (2) Wilhelmine 


Curistina Luise, Issue extinct before Oct, 1, 1852.) 
1762-1852. 


(No issue.) 


ql (2) (2) 








(1 ssue extinct before Oct. 1, 1852.) CaRoLInA AuGusTA WILHELMINE, 


6. Dee. 14, 1800 ; d. May 13, 1871 
m. June 30, 1849, Ludwig Albrecht 
Hermann Ritter,Neu Ruppin and 
Eberswalde (d@. March 24, 1871). 
(No issue.) 


Berlin; even Mendelssohn was not aware of his 
existence until the old man presented himself at 
the unveiling of the monument in his grandfather’s 
memory, at Leipzig, in 1843. He survived that 
agreeable event little more than two years, died 
at 113, Linienstrasse, Berlin, at 2.30 on the morning 
of Christmas Day, 1845, and was buried four days 
later in the Sophienkirchhof. He was survived 
by his widow, who, with two daughters, 
continued to reside at Berlin. 

In 1849 the elder of the two sisters, Carolina 
Augusta Wilhelmine, now a middle-aged woman 
approaching her fiftieth year, married in the 
Petrikirche, on June 30, Ludwig Albrecht Hermann 
Ritter, Assistant- Judge of the High Court (‘ K6nigl. 
Kammergerichts-Assessor’), at Neu Ruppin, a 
town some fifty miles north-west of Berlin. The 
bridegroom was the son of Wilhelm Ludwig Ritter, 
formerly postmaster (‘ pensionierter Postdirektor ’) 
at Brandenburg-on-the-Havel. No issue of the 
marriage is recorded in the Neu Ruppin register, 
a fact not surprising in view of the bride’s age. 
But the couple did not long reside there. In 
October, 1852, they were living at Eberswalde, 
a town some thirty miles from Berlin on 
the north-east, where Ritter had been promoted 


his 


JuLtane FRIEDERICA 


AvuGusta WILHELMINE, Frrepricu WILHELM 

6. Dec. 6, 1805, 

d, Feb. 12, 1858, 
(No issue.) di! 


ERNESTINE, 
b. Sept. 8, 1801, 
d@, Oct 28 1807. 

(No issue.) 


nosurviving issue. The statement is categorical in 
the original: ‘ Nach einem Schreiben des Herrn 
pp. Ritter sind ausser den beiden Frauenzimmern 
welche Vollmacht gegeben haben, keine Erben der 
pp. [Christina Luise} Bach bekannt, und sind die 
Geschwister der Erblasserin verstorben, auch 
tiberhaupt keine Erben und deren Aufenthalt 
bekannt.’ He therefore moved for the formal 
probate of the will (“ Einen Termin zur Publikation 
des Bachschen Testaments anberaumen zu wollen’). 
Ritter’s declaration, it is to be observed, not only 
bears out that there were no other children of 
Wilhelm Friedrich Ernst to share the estate with 
the two sisters, but that the latter were the only | 
survivors of their generation. t 
Two sessions of the Curia sufficed to establish | 
that the affidavits before it were true in fact and 
statement. At the first, on November 23, 1852, | 
Feldwebel (Sergeant) Georg Weingarte, was called { 
to identify the two sisters. He deposed that the 
deceased had often spoken to him about her 
Berlin brother and his daughters, that the latter 
were his only surviving children, and that he J 
himself was dead. Two days later (November 25), 
Schéttelndreyer affirmed on oath that he knew no | 
other persons similarly or more closely related to | 
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the deceased than his clients (‘ Kann ich .. . an 
Eidesstatt versichern und tue das auch hiermit, 
dass mir keine nadhere oder gleich nahe Bluts- 
verwandte der hier verstorbenen Luise Bach 
bekannt ist’). Satisfied by the evidence, on 
November 27, 1852, the Court awarded the estate 
(‘ die Ubergabe des Nachlasses ’) to the two sisters, 
present in person. 

Now, the decisive point about these proceedings 
is the absence from first to last of any direct refer- 
ence to Christina Luise’s only married sister, Anna 


Philippina Colson, and her children, who, if 
surviving, were as much entitled as the two 
claimants to a share of their aunt’s estate. 


Schéttelndreyer’s positive declaration that Frau 
Ritter and her sister were the only survivors of 
their generation was accepted without challenge 
by a Court sitting in a community where the 
statement could easily have been controverted 
if, in fact, the Colson family could produce 
survivors. 

It is therefore a reasoned conclusion that, after 
October 1, 1852, the only direct surviving descend- 
ants of Sebastian Bach were his two great- 
granddaughters, Frau Ritter and her half-sister 
Augusta Wilhelmine. Augusta Wilhelmine died 
unmarried on February 12, 1858, while on a visit 
to the Ritters at Eberswalde. She was buried four 
days later in the Sophienkirchhof at Berlin, where 
her mother was still living. The latter, now 
senile and infirm, was removed to her step- 
daughter’s care at Eberswalde, where she died of 
decrepitude (‘an Altersschwache’) on August 21, 
1862, and was buried two days later (August 23) 
in the Eberswalde cemetery: the register declares 
her age as eighty-nine. By marriage she was 
Sebastian’s granddaughter, her death separated 
from his by a gap of one hundred and twelve 
years ! 

Only the Ritters survived to prolong the family 
record. The husband, now designated ‘ Kénigl. 
Kreisgerichtsrat,’ was the first to pass away. He 
died on March 24, 1871, of fever (‘an nervéses 
Fieber’) at Eberswalde and was buried three 
days later (March 27) in the cemetery there: 
the register gives his age as fifty-nine. Seven 
weeks later, on May 13, 1871, his widow followed 
him to the grave. She died of jaundice (‘an 
Gelbsucht’), and was laid beside her husband on 
May 16. The register records that she left no 
issue. So her death brought Sebastian Bach’s 
direct lineage to an end, terminating a family 
history which had continued recorded and un- 
broken for more than two hundred and fifty years. 
Since May 13, 1871, Bach’s blood has ceased to 
flow in mortal veins. 





WHAT IS LEFT TO US OF GREEK 
MUSIC ? 
By KATHARINE E. EGGAR 

Articles on Greek music appear from time to 
time in much the same way as comets in the skies, 
and nowadays create as little excitement. 

Time was when news of the approach of a 
comet made the flesh creep and the hair stand on 
end. And there was a time, too, when the 
announcement of a new discovery in Greek music 
roused the most thrilling expectations. But to- 
day, the ordinary reader sees in his newspaper 
that at such and such an observatory an 


( 





astronomer has detected a new comet which is 
approaching the earth at such and such a velocity 
—and passes on to the next item of news, feeling 
vaguely pleased that his human race produces 
such clever fellows as these astronomers, and 
perhaps also vaguely disappointed that modern 
science has poked its finger through the old 
superstitions about heavenly portents. Similarly, 
experience tells one, the ordinary musical reader 
opens an article on Greek music, catches sight of 
words like ftetrachord, proslambanomenos, mixo- 
lydian and of some tables of modes and rates of 
vibration—and passes on to the next paper, 
feeling a comfortable glow of satisfaction that his 
profession has in it such clever fellows as these 
theoretical experts, and perhaps also an equally 
uncomfortable regret that modern science has 
knocked the bottom out of all the old ideas about 
‘Orpheus and his lute.’ 

It was with sympathy for such mixed feelings 
as these that the present writer perused a recent 
article on Greek music, and felt moved to try to 
get a little closer to the puzzle which that music 
presents. 

Whether we know the reason for it or not, the 
fact is evident that Greek things have an extra- 
ordinary fascination for English minds. The 
overwhelming insistence of modern conditions 
of life on the element ot machinery has tended to 
obscure the fundamental sympathy which we as 
a people have for classical Greek tradition. We 
are at present being very strongly influenced by 
our Roman heritage : roads, transport, hygiene, 
legislation, and getting on with business, appear 
to us, with our huge responsibilities of empire, as 
to the Romans, of paramount importance. But 
behind our Roman tradition stands the Greek, 
and that Greek tradition arose for us from a long- 
buried past at the time when our nation opened 
its eyes to a new view of its destiny—the time 
which in history we call the Tudor Period. From 
that time to this, Greece has been a reality under- 
lying English culture, English life—underlying the 
more palpable Roman features of our education 
and view of life and creating a standard which 
has been our salvation in many obscurely con- 
nected issues. Not only have Greek literature 
and the Greek language formed the core of what 
has been considered our highest form of education, 
but Greek architecture and Greek sculpture have 
been familiar models to all grades of our people. 
We are therefore permanently curious about Greek 
music, and, according to the summing-up of the 
most recent research, our curiosity seems doomed 
to be permanently disappointed. ‘ Everywhere,’ 
says an authority,* ‘ we are faced with unanswered 
questions,’ because the net result of all the labour 
and study is only a certain amount of knowledge 
of theoretical systems of scales and a very small 
quantity of fragments of music; and although 
further fragments may very likely turn up, it is 
not probable that they will be in better preser- 
vation than those which we already possess, nor 
that they will date back to the really early period. 

It is obvious that such means are wholly 
inadequate to conjure up works of art, and we 
are moved to ask, What do we need to enable us 
to reconstruct ancient Greek music—to give us a 
reality that we can understand as an art ? 





* A. P. Winnington Ingram: ‘Ancient Greek Music,’ Music & Letters 


Oct., 1929. 
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We need, it would seem, a much earlier theoretical 
treatise than anything at present known to us, anda 
large collection of reliable remains of actual music. 

Unfortunately, all experience is against the 
probability of our ever finding either of these 
essentials 

Che only kind of treatise which would really be 
of any use would be the practical explanation of a 
highly-qualified musician to musically receptive 
hearers, recorded verbatim with illustrations. 
Apart from the improbability of the 
existence of the required shorthand writers and 
phonographic recording apparatus at the epoch in 
question, the fundamental obstacle to our finding 
such a treatise lies in the fact that at that early 
period there were not hearers capable of receiving 
such explanations, had they been given—and this, 
not on account of the savagery of the people (as 


obvious 


might perhaps hastily be supposed), but on 
account of the nature of music itself. When 
music began to be a reality, there were the few 


highly qualified musicians who had received their 
training in a special way, and there were hearers 
who drank in the music ; but the latter could not 


have had explained to them what the musician | 


was doing, so that they might do it too, neither 
would the musician have been qualified (any 
more than he would have been willing to waste 
his time in such a futile occupation) as to reduce 
his music to the abstractions of a theoretical 
system. It would, in short, have been im- 
possible and as absurd to write in those days a 
treatise On music as it would be to give a recipe 
for laying an egg. 

Then, again, as to the large collection of remains 
of actual music—it is simply unreasonable to 
expect to find this. The writing down of music— 
the visible precipitation, so to speak, of that 
essentially invisible thing, music, is a contradiction 
which has only become conceivable in com- 
paratively recent times. It is natural to us to 
think that music can be recorded on paper ; 
are accustomed to translate the musical sounds 
that we deal in into visible symbols, and to reverse 
the process, but we must not think that in ‘ that 
early period ’ music would have been thought of 
in a visible form atall. If we do think so, it is 
because our ideas of music are vitiated by the 
overwhelming importance that sight has assumed 
in the course of civilisation. 
of music in terms of print, our natural tendency 
is to assume that the Greeks, with their marvellous 
artistic supremacy, must have been able to write 
their music down, never realising that music with 
them must have been originally, and have re- 
mained until the days of decadence, a pure art of 
sound—a thing of continual creation, not of 
visible record. 

The chances, then, of our ever being able to 


as 


we 


Accustomed to think | 


reconstruct Greek music as it really was, appear | 


to be exceedingly slender, and the 
naturally arises, What idea of it has been formed 


question | 


by those who have interested themselves in the | 


matter : 

It would seem that those who take the trouble 
to think at all about ancient Greek music can be 
divided into two classes. 


'the elements which compose our own elaborate 
works of art. These people conclude—that is to 
say—that because we can trace the most extra- 
ordinary rapid sequence of development in music 
during some five hundred years before the present 
day, music in Greek times must have been the un- 
developed primitive stage of our own art. To 
put it in extremes—they conclude, that because 
in the year 1100 A.D. European church music was 
just beginning to move about in consecutive 
fourths, Greek musicians of 600 B.c. did not even 
know how to put any two sounds together. It 
certainly would satisfy curiosity if discoveries did 
reveal that such was the case in that early period 
about which little known, but it would 
hardly afford the discoverers much artistic pleasure 
or add to the world’s sum of artistic treasure, 
and so we very naturally find that the other class 
of people interested in Greek music are those who 
repudiate such a view, and maintain that ‘ even 
though we should be unable to appreciate ancient 
Greek music, we must not assume that it was an 
inferior or undeveloped form of art.’* We must 
‘put away from the mind,’ says another writer,* 
‘that sense of superiority which our progress in 
counterpoint, harmony, form, and orchestration 
has engendered, and devote attention to the 
shortcomings of our music, for they relate to 
matters concerning which Greek music has much 
to teach us.’ ‘Greek music of the best period 
never was a thing to be dismissed with a shrug of 
the shoulders,’ says a third, ‘it was a thing 
of beauty unsurpassed and unattained in any 
subsequent age.’ 

rhis second attitude is certainly more consonant 
with what most of us would /ike to think about 
Greek music. The pathetic and noble thing 
about it, however, is that it is almost entirely an 
attitude of faith—an intuition comparable to 
that of the greatest scientists and explorers, who 
from their profound knowledge of a subject have 
‘known ’ that such and such a missing factor must 
eventually be found ; and the many speculations 
on the part of those devoted believers in the 
supremacy of Greek music as to what was the 
actual ingredients of its lost beauty, constitute 
the ring-fence outside of which the plain musician 
wanders disconsolate. 

It is the courage of despair that drives one who 
is neither Greek scholar nor acoustician to select 
two such speculations for the test of musical 
instinct and sanctified commonsense. 

The first is one which appeals as being in accord 
with the evolution of both music and man. This 
is Kathleen Schlesinger’s theory that music for 
the very early Greek consisted in listening to 


so 1S 


the gradual unrolling of the harmonics of a 
fundamental. Those who would dismiss this 
notion as not amounting to more than an 


appreciation of timbre and a sensuous enjoyment 
of sound, must be insensitive to the very essence 
of music. How should music have begun for man 
if not by listening ? Whatever may still have to 
be said as to the supernatural element in Greek 


|music, the sensitiveness of the early Greeks to 


The one class consists of those people who are | 


quite sure that Greek music, if it could be found, 
would prove to be a primitive form of our own 
art 


bounded by the limitations of ignorance of | 


natural phenomena must have made them acutely 
responsive to the wonders of sound, and what 
began as a mere sensuous enjoyment became, at 





* Mountford, ‘ Journal of Hellenic Studies.” 
+ Clements, ‘ Interpretation of Greek Music. ; ; 
t Perrett, ‘ Some Questions on Greek Musical Theory. 
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some individual moment of destiny, a realisation | 


of significance in sound. It is not for us of to- 
day, tolerating as we do every horror of noise as 
the inevitable accompaniment of our mechanical 
civilisation, to despise the revelations which came 
to that first focussing of the attention on the 
serm of music. 

The second attractive speculation is Dr. Perrett’s 
iemonstration of a ‘septimal chromatic scale of 
twelve semitones’ based on Plutarch’s references 
to the Enharmonic Scale of Olympus, which 
apparently would give the diesis (i.e., the interval 
which is the size of a diatonic semitone minus a 
chromatic semitone) and with it, the true 
variable, sensitive third, and also afford a range 
of tone which other scales built up on deductions 
from extant treatises have not produced. Unable 
tocriticise acoustical methods by which Dr. Perrett 
has constructed his scale, one can only say that 
they appeal to one’s intuition that Greek music of 
the best period must have had at its core some 
such ‘ scale of sevens,’ potent with the subtlest 
shades of tone, whereby its triple power found its 
way into the inward places of the soul, as 
Socrates says, or that music-loving, 17th 
century Rector of Mepsal, Thomas Salmon, puts 
it: ‘The true Enharmonick Scale offered its 
Dieses as gradual notes, whereby Musick stole into 
the Affections, and with little insinuating 
Attempts got access, when the bold Diatonick 
would not be admitted.’ 

Is, then, all that is really left us of Greek music 
a little dry dust of theoretical knowledge and a 
few fragmenis of notation ? 

Not quite all. 

Greece herself has left us her legendary figures 
of Apollo, Pan, Marsyas, Orpheus ; and our own 


as 


scholars mercifully have left us Imagination. 
With those it is still possible—although the actual 
sound of the music of Greece may remain as 


completely as ever beyond our realisation—to 
retain the belief that it was beautiful beyond 
our dreams. 


The Musician's Bookshelf 


‘Brahms.’ By Walter Niemann. Translated from 
the German by Catherine Alison Phillips. 
Knopf, 18s. 

This exhaustive study—it contains nearly five 
hundred pages—is for reference rather than for 
straight-through reading. The author adopts the 
sensible plan of separating the biography from the 
study of the music. His allowance of space for 
the former is, perhaps, too generous—about two 
hundred pages. Brahms led an uneventful life, 











——— 


and in order to fill so much space some small beer 
has to be drawn. The discussion of the works is 
very thorough, leading off with a preliminary 
survey, and then taking the output under a dozen 
headings. So ample a study should have been 
helped out by music-type examples. (Only one is 
given—the ostinato of the fourth Symphony 
Finale.) To send out a volume of this size and 
scope minus such essential aids to the reader is to 
risk spoiling the ship for a ha’porth of tar. More- 
over, the author’s task would have been greatly 
simplified by illustrations, for there are few more 
difficult writing tasks than that of conveying an 
idea of a piece of music through the medium of 
words alone. 


a 


(Se ERR eR re 


There seems to be some uncertainty of aim. A 
good many _ biographical and some 
sentimentalisms in the discussion of the works 
|appear to be for the benefit of the dilettante 
reader; yet there is much clear, hard thinking 
and analysis that only the trained musician will 
|take in. A similar lack of consistency appears 
occasionally in the author's valuations. Thus, the 
B flat Pianoforte Concerto is referred to on p. 22 
as ‘one of Brahms’s greatest and most charac- 
teristic works’; yet the detailed discussion of 
the Concerto later on is inclined to damn it with 
faint praise. In fact, Mr. Niemann the 
Concerto as an argument against placing Brahms 
on the ‘ same level as our great classical masters 
as, for instance, in Biilow’s senseless paradox of the 
Bach, Beethoven, Brahms.’ But was 
? Brahms’s stock was 
| probably never higher than during the past few 
vears, and it shows no sign of falling. All the 
appearances indicate that, in the field of pure 
| music, the place beside Bach and Beethoven can 
hardly be filled by anybody else. 

Mr. Niemann, we think, overworks the question 
| of racial influence on Brahms. We grow mortally 
| tired of the Low German, the High German, and 
| the Nordic elements. Here is a typical passage : 


passages 


uses 


B’s 


three 


the grouping so ‘ senseless ’ 


‘ As so often happens, the older Brahms grew 
the more noticeable his innate Hamburg, Low 
German traits became, even in his way of speak- 
ing, curt, abrupt, vigorously rapping out his 
words, allusive rather than explanatory, with 
a sharp emphasis on the first syllables, and, in 
the persistent Low German fashion, still with a 
thoroughly North German Hamburg intonation, 
even after long years of residence in Vienna. 
He was utterly lacking in eloquence—another 
Low German trait,’ &c. 


And now that the dust of the old controversies 


Brahms versus Wagner, Brahms versus Wolf, 
Brahms versus Bruckner—has settled, it is a 
pity to disturb it again. 

The translation is mainly good. There are a 


few slips in regard to the keys of works, e.g., the 
variations on a theme of Schumann are said to be 
in E sharp major; the E flat minor Scherzo is 
referred to as being in E minor, the key of the 
organ fugue in A flat minor is given as A minor, 
and so on. On p. 221 ‘ Herzen’ is Englished as 
‘heads’ [that are ‘ united and embrace one another 
in rapture’ It is a pity the translator could not 
have hit on some synonym for ‘ demonic,’ a word 
that is irritatingly over-worked. (It appears three 
times on p. 314!) Despite its blemishes, the book 
is to be commended warmly. The appendixes 
are very valuable—a complete list of works in 
order of opus numbers, with particulars of move- 
ments, dedications, publishers, and date of issue ; 
works without opus numbers (in both these lists 
all song titles are given) ; unpublished posthumous 
editions of older works in 


works ; arrangements : 
which Brahms collaborated ; a list of Brahms’s 
arrangements of his own works—a nasty smack 


for the few remaining anti-transcribers, as they 
number about sixty; bibliographies, &c. And 
the indexes are of unusual completeness. In fact, 
from first page to last no pains have been too many 
for Mr. Niemann, and for the ease of reference 
that results many a lecturer and writer will bless 
him. 
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‘Encyclopédie Musicale et Dictionnaire du Con-| Dr. Richardson begins by discussing the fugy 


servatoire.’ Vol. 11. form as a whole, and then exemplifies that forn] 
(Paris: Delacrave.] by a thoroughgoing analysis of No. 2 from Book | 


of the ‘ Forty-eight,’ using plenty of music-typj 
illustrations. The next seven chapters are devoted 
respectively to the Subject; the Answer; thy 
Counter-subject ; Double Counterpoint at th 
Octave, Twelfth, and Fifteenth ; the Exposition 
Episodes ; and Triple Counterpoint. Having thu 
explained the constituent parts he discusses points 
in the structure of various fugues from the ‘ Forty. 
eight,’ and rounds off by writing two complet 
| fugues modelled bar by bar on two by Bach, each 


This eleventh and last volume contains a great 
variety of essays ranging from a very low level to 
a very high one. Among the first-rate things are 
Amédée Gastoué’s contribution on the Motet, 
G. de Saint-Foix’s on the Sonata and Symphony, 
Ch. van den Borren’s on the Madrigal, and J.| 
Tiersot’s on Folk-song. Among the feeblest and | 
least relevant are Charles Lefebvre’s on (at least 
nominally) the forms of instrumental music, 
Baudouin - Bugnet’s Chamber Music, and 


. . on pen , of the models being first analysed. The autho 
Madame Bernay’s on Dancing. The present writer | pyiids up his fugues in sections, explaining the 


is responsible for an essay on programme music, 
which runs very much on the same lines as his 
articles in the Musical Times (1913) on the same} 
subject, but with the following difference : whereas 
in those articles it was admitted that the effects 
of programme, or descriptive, or associated music 
on listeners were part of the esthetic problem of 
programme music, the conclusion now is that the 
question of descriptive, imitative, or programmatic 
elements in music is one of origin only, and should 
be entirely disregarded not only in the critical 
valuation but even in the critical description of 
musical works. 

With the ‘ Encyclopédie’ complete before us, 
some sort of attempt at a general assessment 
should be made ; but it is difficult to do more than 
repeat what was said when each volume in turn 
appeared, and again at the beginning of this notice. 
The whole thing is a jumble of splendid, passable, 
and inferior stuff. It contains an enormous 
amount of valuable monographs or surveys by 
competent and conscientious specialists, inter- 
spersed with an equally enormous quantity of 
perfectly useless matter. As a work of reference, 
and especially as the ‘ dictionary’ which its title | 
promises, it is altogether a failure—especially as 
the original plan of providing an index has had to 
be given up. All this is no fault of the present 
editor's, Lionel de la Laurencie, who has given 
ample proof, elsewhere, of far-reaching scholarship 
and of a sound sense of method, but resulted quite 
unavoidably from the way in which the tremendous 
labour of preparing the ‘ Encyclopédie’ had been 
carried out by the original editor. In all likelihood 
the utmost was done to amend matters as the 
work proceeded. And the final result is a set of 
volumes that students of certain subjects will find 
most valuable and students of other subjects quite 
useless—a collection of miscellaneous writings 
covering much ground, leaving not a little ground 
almost absolutely uncovered, but well worth|, 


why and wherefore ; the reader sees them growing 
as a class would see a composition study grow on 
the blackboard. Finally, they are printed complete 
in short score. Both are well worked, interesting 
examples, especially the second, which is rich in 
stretti. This fugue is, in fact, specially designed to 
show such devices as diminution, contrary motion, 
&c. It would be difficult to suggest a simpler or 
more practical method of studying the subject 
than the one adopted ; and the book deserves the 
wide welcome it will no doubt receive, H. G. 

Messrs. Putnam’s have issued a third edition of 
William Shakespeare’s ‘ Plain Words on Singing 
in the Absence of a Master’ (5s.), an excellent 
little work which was fully reviewed in thes 
columns on its first appearance. 


, 





We receive so many inquiries from readers 
concerning details of examinations that we gladly 
draw attention to the second edition of a little 
book by Arthur H. Fillingham, ‘ Guide to the 
A.R.C.M. and other Examinations in the Art of 
Pianoforte Teaching.’ It contains much informa- 
tion, together with a good deal of sound advice 
as to preparation—graded lists of studies and 
pieces, a suggested time-table for daily practice 
a model course of instruction for the development 
of technique, &c. The booklet is published by 
the author, 96, Street Lane, Leeds (2s. 6d.). 


BOOKS RECEIVED 

[Mention in this list neither implies nor precludes 
review in a future issue.] 
‘Brahms.’ By Richard Specht. Translated by 

Eric Blom. Pp. 372. Dent, 21s. 
‘ History of Music in Pictures.’ Edited by Georg 
Kunsky, with an Introduction by Eric Blom. 
Pp. 363. Dent, 30s. 
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Suggestions on Choice of Music, with a first List 

of Services and Anthems.’ Pp. 12. S.P.C.K, 
4d. 

‘The Listener’s History of Music.’ 
Scholes. Complete edition. 
Press, 17s. 6d. 

‘ Encyclopedic Index to the Three Volumes of the 
Listener’s History of Music.’ By Percy 
Scholes. Pp. 54. Oxford University Press, 1s. 

‘ Béla Barték. Ein Beitrag zur Morphologie der 
Neuen Musik.’ By Edwin von der Nill. Mittels- 
deutsche Verlags-Aktien-Geselleschaft, Halle. 

‘ The Columbia History of Music through Ear and 

Eye.’ Period I., to the Opening of the 17th 

Century. By Percy A. Scholes. Pp. 48. Oxford 

University Press, 1s. 6d. 


remembering or keeping, provided one has ascer- 
tained how the particular subjects one is interested 
in are dealt with. M-D.C 

: M.-D. C. By Percy A. 


‘Helps to Fugue Writing, Based on Bach’s ‘“‘ Das 
Wohltemperirte Klavier.’””’ By A. Madeley 
Richardson. With a Foreword by Rubin 
Goldmark. 


[H. W. Gray ; Novello, 6s.] 

The principles on which this book has been 
written are very well summed up by Mr. Goldmark : 
“It assumes that what Bach does must be right; 
what Bach does not do need not be insisted on as 


essential.’ | 
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‘Little Mountebank.’ By Leila S. Mackinlay. 
Pp. 254. Mills & Boon, 7s. 6d. 

‘Subject Index to Periodicals, 1928.’ Pp. 651. 
The Library Association, 26, Bedford Square, 
W.C.1. 

‘Singing and its Mastery, with Voice-Training 
Exercises.’ By T. Cuthbert Samuels. Pp. 86. 
Harrap, 10s. 6d. 

‘Class-Singing.’ By W. G. Whittaker. 
Oxford University Press, 6s. 


Pp. 136. 








Hew Music 


SONGS 

Holst’s twelve songs to poems by Humbert 
Wolfe have already been discussed in the concert 
notices of the Musical Times, but now that the 
copies are to hand from Augener discussion is on 
afirmer basis. One does not expect to understand 
anew Holst work at first glance ; Holst for a long 
time now has distilled and refined till every note 
isan essential, and the full implications of his work 
become plain only when one knows the music well. 
A favourite quotation of his used to be that 
sentence in which Keats urged Shelley to ‘ load 
every rift with ore,’ and these songs show how 


The songs are interesting from many points of 
view, and full discussion is out of the question 
here. On a general view, however, the range of 
this cycle seems bigger than that of the Bridges 
songs for female voices. There is on one hand the 
subtly devised recitation of ‘ Things lovelier’ ; 
we might have expected that, for it is of a piece 
with former work of Holst’s; on the other hand 
is such a song as ‘Persephone,’ where the music 
less consciously stands aside for the words, and 
where the whole effect of poetry and music is one 
of complete unity. On the whole it looks as if 
Holst had solved a question which has been before 
him for a long time now ; there has been a tendency 
for the music to be too self-denying. Now the 
music is more self-confident, and by its naturalness 
gains fresh power for the song as a whole. 

Some of the poems are very difficult to set ; 
such a one is ‘ Rhyme,’ whose attractive effects 
(in the poetry itself, I mean) are got through the 
eye as much as through the ear. This poem loses 
in the setting perhaps more than any other, and 
what it loses is vital to it, for it is a kind of juggling 
with words, apt to be flat if its brilliant effects 
are taken out of it. It seems to represent the 
poet at his least good level. That fact may have 
affected Holst. 
is better able to be with him. 
amost beautifulsong. Here no technical questions 
arise. 
} well, and the beauty of the music is haunting. 
‘The Floral Bandit’ shows Holst responding to 
the allusiveness of the text, and beguiled by ‘ an 
old thin clavichord ’ into an episode that threatens 
to become too prominent a feature. The way this 
section is moulded into the end of the song 
is, however, masterly. One of the finest of all is 
‘Envoi,’ whose words, despite short stanzas, have 
a flow that makes for breadth and grandeur in 
the music. 
and interest ; one studies them a hundred 
interesting points crop up, for they are packed 





i ae Dell 


as 


LR ENED RRS ee mee 


firmly he has put that discipline upon himself. | 


When the poet is at his best, Holst | 
‘The Dream-City’ is | 


The effect is fragile and tender, but firm as | 


The songs are altogether full of beauty | 


| with suggestive touches, and are the result of a 
good many years’ thought, by a man who thinks 
with extraordinary clarity and concentration. 
| Hence their power and the lasting quality of their 
| beauty. Only a limited number of singers will 
| 





be equal to them, for they are high and difficult ; 
but all musicians, whether singers or not, should 
get them, for they deserve and reward the closest 
study. A number of other interesting songs are 
retained for discussion next month. T A 





CHAMBER MUSIC 

Ernest Walker’s Sonata in A minor (Joseph 
Williams) for violin and pianoforte has been 
published in a new edition which deserves a 
welcome, for the music has all the merits of a 
scholarly composition. It is pellucid in style ; the 
thoughts expressed have a certain distinction ; 
the manner in which they are presented is im- 
peccable, and the writing for both instruments is 
wholly free from those far-fetched effects so much 
and so vainly sought after at the present moment. 
If this music does not possess a very striking 
character of its own, it is pleasant to the listener 
and grateful to the performer. 

A greater degree of originality is shown by 
K. Dorothy Fox in a Sonata for viola and piano- 
forte (Maurice Senart)—but it is the kind of 
originality which at present means little more than 
| a device to say something new and say it in a new 
|form. The device is wholly praiseworthy, but 
| before the composer can make a deep impression she 
|needs to consolidate her knowledge of technique. 
| Her harmonics are not by any means daring, yet 
|they give at times an impression of awkwardness 
|rather then originality, and seem to impede the 
| actual course of her melodic thought. 

The score of Gustav Holst’s Double Concerto 
| for two violins and orchestra (Curwen) deserves 
| the attention of students, since in this, as in all 
|his works, Holst shows himself a master of the 
|art of orchestration. His later compositions 
| (and this Concerto) are, in some ways, less happy 
|than, say, ‘ The Planets’ or ‘ The Perfect Fool.’ 
| But the scoring is just as unconventional, just as 
full of resources and effects even more telling in 
| practice than they appear to be on paper. 

| F. B. 











PIANOFORTE 
| Chester sends two most attractive pieces by 
| F. Poulenc, Novellettes in C and B flat minor. 
| The first is Mendelssohnian in style, and full of 
sophisticated and charming touches ; the second 
is less uncommon, but still quite amusing. I am 
quite prepared to be told that Poulenc in this 
apparently guileless music is leg-pulling ; perhaps 
so, still the Novellette in C is most attractive. 
Maurice Jacobson has written a set of variations 
on a theme by Schumann, and very thoughtful, 
able music they are. There are seven variations, 
the last of which is a vigorous ‘ Alla Marcia.’ 
Variation VI., I confess, seems to me a little 
far-fetched (Curwen). A very attractive work, 
|quite easy for those with a good command of 
the sustaining pedal, but not for beginners, is 
Dalhousie Young’s ‘Siciliano’ (Chester). The 
weakness here, probably, is the constant reliance 
upon the two-bar phrase ; yet the music is graceful 
and musicianly. Difficult but effective is Selim 
Palmgren’s ‘ Rondo a capriccio’ (Augener). It 
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wants a really big technique if it is to sound 
brilliant without being laboured and heavy. Over- 
elaborate in style and poor in material is Jacob 
Weinberg’s ‘ Dance Hébraique’ (Schirmer). The 
work is based upon a ‘ Hebrew folk-tune,’ of which, 
frankly, I am suspicious. It in any case a 
singularly commonplace little tune. 

Cecil Dudley’s Sonata, Op. 14 (Goodwin & Tabb), 
is a big and difficult work, in which the composer 
seems hardly to have realised the effect he was 
aiming at. There are some good moments, though 
a whole the music is restless and incoherent. 
The ‘ Fugue ’ with which the work ends is par- 
ticularly unusual in form; endless repetitions of 
the subject take place, but there is no real part- 
writing, and no grip of the fugal form is shown. 
Filip Lazar’s ‘ Ring’ ‘four-minute round’ 
rather in the style of Honegger’s ‘ Pacific 231’ 
and ‘ Rugby.’ It illustrates one round of a boxing 
match. The pianoforte score is useful for purposes 
of study, although the work is not effective as a 
pianoforte solo. In its orchestral version it may 
have power, but though modern in style it is 
extremely conventional and lacking in originality, 
and this aspect of the music is emphasised in the 
version where orchestral brilliance is necessarily 
lacking. T 


1S 


as 


is a 
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CHURCH MUSIC 

Some recent issues from Novello will meet a 
variety of needs. A simple setting of the Magnificat 
and Nunc Dimittis in the key of G, by Geoffrey 
Shaw, is for voices in unison, with occasional verses 
for optional four-part singing. This is smoothly- 
flowing, singable music which should prove welcome 
to choirs of limited means. The same composer 
has also set the Benedicite Omnia Opera to Tonus 
Peregrinus with organ accompaniment and verses 
in faux-bourdon for s.A.T.B. (or A.T.B.). The 
admirable accompaniments are well varied, and 
include several alternative arrangements. 

An anthem by Alec Rowley—‘ Here, at Thine 
altar, Lord ’—is an attractive setting of words by 
Aidan Clarke. It is tastefully written, straight- 
forward and tuneful, and not difficult. It is for 
unaccompanied s.A.T.B., and is suitable for general 
purposes or for a marriage ceremony. Also for 
unaccompanied singing, but more difficult, is Guy 
Weitz’s setting of ‘ Hail, True Body ’ (Ave Verum). 
This devotional little work which calls for 
expressive singing. The writing, contrapuntal in 
style, flows smoothly, and nowhere presents any 
real difficulty, though, of course, a well-balanced 
choir accustomed to unaccompanied work is 
necessary. Both Latin and English words are 
given. Another work for unaccompanied singing 
(organ ad lib.) is Felix White’s motet, ‘ Heavenly 
Jerusalem.’ This an interesting and fairly 
elaborate setting of a poem by William Drummond 
of Hawthornden (1585-1649). The part-writing is 
flowing and independent in style, and makes 
considerable demands on all the voices. Sensitive 
treatment is called for, and plenty of scope is 
otiered to good choirs, to whose notice the work 
may be warmly commended. 

Lastly, from this house are two additions to the 
Octavo Edition of Trios, &c., for female voices, 
which will welcomed. Bach’s Chorale from 
Cantata No. 147, ‘ Herz und Mund und That und 
Leben ’—now widely known and appreciated under 
numerous arrangements, including one for s.A.T.B. 


is a 
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in Novello’s Octavo Anthems—appears under thf odally mi 
title ‘Gracious Lord of all our being’ (Englisih.me comp 
words by W. G. Rothery), arranged as a trio fofonceit ‘ Mi 
S.S.A. with pianoforte accompaniment by H. Affi, jdiom | 
Chambers. String parts may be had on hir&oments, 
For the same combination of voices (with accom. ampling. 
paniment), Elgar’s Motet, ‘ Jesu, Word of Go f Manx ba 
Incarnate’ (Ave Verum), has been arranged infjmmonly hb 
the key of A flat. Occasional crossing of part js a pleasan 


é 


adds to the interest and effectiveness of thing and sit 
arrangement. G. G. popular airs 
~ ~ An inviti 
UNISON SONGS ‘Laus Deo, 
The Spring spate of part-songs is here, but th The time-ch 
greater part of the miniature flood consists of" by 
children’s songs. There are few for male ¢& worthy (E 
mixed voices, which is a little curious. ; 
A number of very cheap books are t —— 
hand—additions to the ‘ School Songs’ series o 
Novello. Book 251 contains ten songs for boys Basil Ha: 
Grade I. ; Book 252, eight songs, also for boys, ing MUSIC, I 
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Grade II. ; and Book 253, nine songs, in Grade II] 
Each costs a shilling, and at that price one gets 
some of the most attractive work by Parn 
Marchant, Rowley, W. McNaught, Holst, Sharman 
Rathbone, and nearly a score of other popular 
writers, all of whom know what boys like to sing 
One of these composers, Alec Rowley, also has : 
dozen ‘ Round the Year Songs,’ to verses by Eni 
Blyton. Each holds an attractive little pictur 
of days and doings in one of the months, all within 
the easy grasp of youngsters. This, which 
Book 339 of ‘ School Songs,’ costs eighteenpence 
Also in the easy grade are Derick Ashley’s ‘ The 
Call’ (Come, my Way,’ by Herbert), and E. H 
House’s ‘ The Lark.’ To the first may be brought 
all the simple breadth and fervour of the singers 
this is a good piece for use either in church or out 
The second is by turns tender, climactic, an 
pensive. It is a little more difficult, notably i 
its end (Novello). 


are 


‘I wouldn’t sell baby’ is a traditional song The piece 
collected by Jean Robinson, to which Harm capacity, 1 
Farjeon has written the accompaniment. It iB gt “Ww 
rather slow, in cradle-song six-eight style; 3 ied @ 
gentle monotony in its melody, and the (to som. At Dot 
ears) modal indefiniteness in its ending. Haroli ‘Pasiue O 
Clark’s ‘Slumber Song of the Nativity’ has fe 


parts are O 
four—the s 
and impor 
shifting m« 


poem an old Lombardy pastoral. This is charming 
in simplicity and shape, and easy for those whi 
can manage the delicate shades of control. Stuar 
B. mg s ‘ Hush-a-ba, ge Oh iS aN ANON By. cocond 
mous 16th-century poem. Its accompaniment ¥f » two twi 
rather square, and its end not fully satisfying tf Sool) 
me. It is not — SO easy as the last-named, anh 7. ove O 
. ~, vay } ‘a 8 
it is in Scots speech (Curwen treated as 


Dr. F. H. Wood has a little suite of ‘ Fou this song 
Shakespeare Songs’ under one cover—' YOUf fnally, the 





spotted snakes,’ ‘The Cuckoo,’ ‘When daisies} ‘Hunting | 
pied’ (with the two verses only, suitable fot) and their : 
children’s singing), and ‘ The Owl’ (‘ When icicles} does not a 
hang’). These all have a dainty lilt and lift ™) other samy 
them, and the first has the refrain harmonized inf easy specin 
three parts, the lower two of which are optional f] Jike, in : 
They give additional charm to the setting. All} little uncot 
of these could well be sung as little solos, ii desired. goes far er 


in performances of the plays. They are wellf effect witl 
within the compass and powers of smallish children pianoforte 
Stanley Wilson's ‘ England’ is a good swingif{f here) is n¢ 


for a whole school to march to. It 1 
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dally minded, and a little uncommon. The 
ame composer has set Drinkwater’s pretty 
onceit ‘Mamble’ with characteristic boldness. 
js idiom has strength. Some may find it, at 
Moments, a little bare-boned, but it is worth 
ampling. Arnold Foster has arranged a number 
f Manx ballads and folk-airs, few of which are 
A ‘ Spinning Wheel Song’ 


ing, and similar in outline to some of the German 
popular airs one has heard (Stainer & Bell). 

An inviting massed song is Norman Demuth’s 
‘Laus Deo,’ to words by Bridges (in English). 
The time-changes seem a little fussy; though the 


to accentuate and space well is praise- 


desire 


‘worthy (Elkin). 


PART-SONGS FOR CHILDREN’S AND FEMALE 
VOICES 

Basil Harwood, whose name we too seldom see 
on music, has edited a Gloucestershire folk-song, 
An old man came courting me,’ and dedicated 
it to the women’s institutes, those excellent bodies 
that are leavening the community, and being 
heard with great pleasure in Festivals. A soprano 
soloist has the verse, then the chorus in unison 
chimes in ‘ cheerfully’ (I can imagine the vocal 
nudge-in-the-side with which they will sing ‘ Girls, 
beware! never wed an old man’); then the 
soloist above, and the s.s.a. choir below, speed 
the song to its end, with plenty of well-marked 
points of effect. Another arrangement is that of 
the Somerset song ‘ The Lover’s Farewell,’ for 
s.s., by Sydney Northcote. I like this, all but the 


end—three bare fifths. This is a bit too bleak for 
my liking. Desmond MacMahon has a setting of 
Samuel Ferguson’s ‘The Fair Hills of Holy 
Ireland,’ for s.m.-s. This moves fluently, pre- 


senting no special difficulty. Presumably the 
‘Soprano solo ad lib.’ indication refers to the 
sections in which nothing is written for mezzos 
indaltos. The Irish tinge marks the music gently. 
The piece will please choirs of quite modest 
capacity, by whom it can be done with good 
eflect. W. H. Bell has a second set of ‘ Four 
Medieval Songs,’ for s.s.a., strings, and pianoforte 
— At Domys Day,’ ‘ May in the Greenwood,’ 
Twelve Oxen,’ and ‘ Hunting Song.’ The string 
parts are on hire. There is strong contrast in the 
four—the slow first piece, with some sombre colour, 
and importance in its delicate time-changes and 
shifting moods; the allegro giocoso, five-four, of 
the second—a sprightly piece of work, with one 
or two twisty modulations ; the slightly laboured 
I feel) treatment of the straightforward old 
Twelve Oxen ’ theme that John Ireland so prettily 
treated as a solo song: but the last two pages of 
this song seem well worth while—try it; and 
finally, the good old English insensitiveness of the 











| oes far enough. 


‘Hunting Song ’ (privately, I wish all such songs 
and their makers thrown to the lions; but that 


>< E . . 
| does not affect the musical value of this or any 


other sample of the style ; and this is a free and 
easy specimen, with a pouncing, pounding rhythm). 
I like, in this set, a certain looseness of limb, a 
little unconventionality ; I am not quite sure if it 
One should remember that the 
etect with strings and pianoforte (a different 
pianoforte part from the condensation printed 
here) is not fully to be gauged from this copy. 
I recommend able singers to look at the suite. 


One other Oxford song is Dr. Whittaker’s arrange- 
ment of an extract from Purcell’s ‘ Yorkshire 
Feast Song’ of 1689, under the title of ‘ The Bashful 
Thames ’ (in those days London seems to have been 
small beer compared with York’s lusty ale; but 
what else would you expect Purcell and his pal 
d’Urfey to say and do when writing for the gentry 
of York ?). This jolly s.s. song goes quickly, and 
has those dotted-note runs so typical of the 
composer, which need a good deal of puff and 
management if they are not to sound odd (Oxford 
University Press). 

‘ A Shepherd kept sheep ’ is a tasteful canon for 
s.s. by Eric Thiman. Its running six-eight, with 
‘fa la la’ and a semiquaver pianoforte part, 
touches off the pastoral style with dainty ease. 
For s.s. also is Cecil Sharman’s ‘ When daisies 
pied,’ with good melodic contrast in the parts, 
independence, and tuneful, nicely detailed work 
to look after. It is a little above the easy grade. 
Another canon is C. S. Lang’s ‘ I loved a lass ’ (s.s.). 


This, too, is well diversified, though not quite 
so rhythmically resourceful. It is fairly easy 
(Novello). 

Mary L. Davies sets the 15th-century carol 


‘He came alle so stille’ for s.c. and organ. The 
upper part can be sung by a soloist or by all the 
sopranos, and the lower can be taken by contraltos 
or men’s voices’ The opening words are ‘I sing 
of a maiden.’ The simplicity is extreme, but I 
think it would come off ; my only doubt is whether 
the melodic continuity sufficient. I think 
timbre and contrast of voice would carry it off 
(Curwen). 

The Manx ‘ Spinning Wheel Song’ referred to 
under the heading of ‘ Unison ’ is also arranged by 
Arnold Foster for s.s., very nicely in responsive 
style. A neat little piece (Stainer & Bell). 


is 


MALE-VOICE 
The males and the mixeds are few in number, 
but there is good value in the half-dozen pieces. 
Mr. Dunhill’s arrangement for T.T.B.B. of the excel- 
lent ‘ Lincolnshire Poacher ’ was given as an inset 
with the May Musical Times, so many will know 
all about this capital piece of high-spirited joviality 
that any male choir will fall for (Novello). 
Another Arnold Foster’s arrangements of 
Manx songs is ‘ Farmer’s Daughters,’ a firmly- 
stepping piece with easy-running parts and clear, 
strong harmony. It is for T.BAR.B. (Stainer & Bell). 
One of the late Charles Wood's sweetly ex- 
settings issued—‘ Invocation’ (Mrs. 
Hemans’s ‘ Hushed is the world in night and 
sleep’). This, for a.t.7.B., has the best kind of 
tenderness, without the least over-sweetening of 
the mood, or over-excitement when there is a 
chance of a contrast. It is refined music, but 
never affectedly so; one of the most attractive 
items in the present collection (Oxford University 
Press). W. R. A. 


of 


pressive is 


ORGAN MUSIC 
An apology is due for the belatedness of this 
review. Among other reasons for the delay is the 
fact that the output of organ music is so scanty 
and fitful that a regular monthly notice is scarcely 
warranted; and irregularity is the mother of 
procrastination. 
The revival of interest in the Trumpet Tunes 
of Purcell seems to have led to a small outbreak 
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of organ pieces in which a powerful reed is featured 
asasolostop. The music awaiting review contains 
two such numbers. Alfred Hollins’s Trumpet 
Minuet is unusual in its association of the instru- 
ment with this particular dance. In his registration 
he indicates an orchestral trumpet, with a Great 
accompaniment in proportion. So much depends 
on the instrument that more discretion than usual 
is called for. A fierce or over-loud reed would 
make this piece an infliction ; I heard it broadcast 
recently with a good smooth trumpet, and the 
effect was excellent. Dr. Hollins clearly had 
Handel or Purcell, or both, at the back of his 
mind when writing this piece, but there is no feeling 
of a mere copy; it is real Hollins, though in a 
far more diatonic vein than usual. The degree of 
difficulty is not great, and the piece should be a 
successful item for recital purposes, or even as a 
festive voluntary. Leonard Henniker’s ‘ Pro- 
cession’ contains some sonorous writing. The 
thematic material is not conspicuously fresh, but 
the piece is well laid out for the instrument. A 
chorale theme which forms the middle section 
may be sung by a few voices (bouche fermée) if 
desired ; the alternation of this vocal phrase with 
the organ interlude should be effective. Three 
pieces by H. B. Weatherdon have been received— 
‘ Intercession,’ ‘ Caprice,’ and ‘ Elégie héroique.’ 
The first strikes me as being curiously named, for 
after four introductory bars it starts off with a 
brisk and cheerful theme, Allegro, crotchet= 190, 
and neither here nor elsewhere it suggest 
intercession. As, however, it is tuneful and well 
suited for recital purposes, its misfitting title may 
be no drawback. The ‘ Caprice ’ is a good sample 
of light writing; and there is much that is ex- 
pressive in the ‘ Elégie.’ The pieces make only 
moderate technical demands. All the above 
works are published by Novello 

W. R. Voris has written a Scherzando, ‘ Spring- 
time Mood,’ containing many attractive passages. 
It calls for neatness, but it is not difficult. Why 
the end this light, and on the 
the whole quiet, piece with a sudden fff on the 
final note? J. Stuart Archer’s ‘ Processional 
March,’ though it does not show the composer 
at his best, is a long way superior to most organ 
marches (Gray ; Novello). 
Minuet from Elgar’s ‘Beau Brummel’ 
Minuet has been arranged for organ by Purcell J. 
Mansfield. The attractive little piece suits its 
new medium well. Chastey Hector’s Reverie, 
‘ Blue Sky,’ is a tuneful little recital piece, and 
would be welcome in cinemas where a couple of 
minutes of sentimental music is required (Elkin). 

Some months ago I wrote at considerable length 
concerning ‘ L’Orgue Mystique ’ of Charles Tourne- 
mire. A further number has been received for 
review, a set of tive Interludes for the Feast of 
the Name of Jesus, in which are shown the qualities 
of subtlety and originality that distinguish the 
portions of this ambitious work already reviewed 


does 


does composer 


ne 


Paris : Heugel). 
E. T. Sweeting’s ‘ Elegy ’ in F minor is dignified 
and genuine organ music. It introduces the 


hymn tune ‘ Dundee’ with good effect. Frederic 
H. Wood comes along with vet another suite 


of the descriptive type. This, No. 4, is 
called ‘Scenes on the Downs,’ and deals with 
‘Sunrise on Stonehenge,’ ‘A Downs Morris,’ 
‘Evening on the Downs,’ and ‘ Morning on the 


| Downs.’ The composer writes well for his instr 
ment, and the Suite contains a good deal ¢ 
| attractive music that is only moderately difficu 
The labelling of themes, e.g., ‘ Night,’ ‘ Dawn,’ 

‘Light Theme,’ ‘ Daybreak,’ ‘ Sunrise,’ &c., is 
| doubtful expedient. Only the player sees su 
indications, and in any case it seems better 
|allow music to remain descriptive in a gener, 
rather than in a particular way (Stainer & Bell), 

From Schott’s comes‘ Konzertstiick (Romanzer 
III.),’ by Philip Jarnach. This is forbidding) 
difficult, and the player’s troubles are furthg 
augmented by an occasional use of the alto clef+ 
which, of course, ought not to bother him, by} 
does. I find it difficult to believe that sug 
extreme dissonances as are here met with would 
effective. Most of them, no doubt, could & 
made tolerable and even effective on an orchestr 
but with the fixed tone of the organ they would & 
forbidding. A Toccata and Fugue by Wolfgan 
Fortner reverts in form to the early German schoo 
being cut up into rather short sections. It strike 
me as being very crabbed and dry, though som 
diatonic writing in the Fugue is striking, and ther 
is a good deal of harmonic interest in a section oj 
the Toccata over a ground bass. The passage ir 
octaves which opens the Toccata and recurs from 
time to time is little better than a five-finger exercis: 

Augener’s have started issuing a new edition ¢ 
Capocci’s organ works. He was a fluent, tunefi 
composer, as is shown by the ‘ Christmas Pastorale 
received for review, but he is apt to wear thin, chief 
because of the lack of interest in development 
W. Steff-Langston’s ‘ Scherzo symphonique’ de. 
pends upon pace for its effect. It contain 
little that is original, but given a good player o 
a big organ, it would undoubtedly ‘come off 
A good rousing Postlude or recital piece 3 
C. Charlton Palmer’s ‘ Exeunt.’ It is well suited 
to a large building, and admirably written from 
the player’s point of view. 

Two pieces come from Cramer. A wistful littk 
impression, called Andante, is by Elfric Ensor, 2 
boy of sixteen who was an ex-chorister of St 
Michael's, Tenbury, and at the time of his death 
(1926) music scholar at Clifton College. C. § 
Lang’s Tuba Tune in D is on familiar lines. As 
was said above, such pieces are very much at th 
mercy of the particular tuba, and I feel more that 
a little doubtful about some of Dr. Lang’s top-o- 
the-manual passages unless the solo stop is a good 
one. H. G. 


Messrs. Novello have just issued Bach’s Motet 
for chorus and organ, ‘ O praise the Lord, all ye 
nations’ (‘Lobet den Herren, O alle Heiden’ 
edited by John Pointer. This is not Bach at hi 
peak, but it is far too good to be neglected, and 
it has the great merit from the practical point o 
view of containing no solo parts. Although it 
gives an opening for even the finest of choirs, it 
is not beyond the reach of any good average body 
The writing is never for more than four parts, and 
the florid passages are not exacting. Although 
the Motet was designed for chorus and organ 
Mr. Pointer, we think, has done well to realist 
the continuo in pianoforte rather than organ style 
The result is more convenient for rehearsal 
purposes, and no capable organist will find any 
difficulty in adapting the accompaniment to his 


instrument. The work is in one movement, but 
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there are a couple of pages in the middle of a| that we must play them or leave the piece alone. 


quiet and sustained character that would lend | In both the Prelude and the lively Fugue the player- 
and | pianist will enjoy good practice in supplying 
in | necessary v 


themselves well to unaccompanied singing, 
so relieve the monotony that might be felt 
a long and continuously accompanied movement. 
The editorial suggestions as to pace and expression 
are sensible and practical. 

Candidates for the F.R.C.O. and other examina- | 
tions may be glad to hear of E. 
‘100 Graded Exercises in Vocal Score Reading’ 


(Weekes), which, after being out of print for some | pretation. 


years, now reappear in a revised edition. The | 


the 
variety. 

The Prelude and Fugue in D, from Book 2 
| also well cut, but as the repeats in both parts of 
| this unusually long Prelude are given, a good deal 
| of variety is called for if monotony is to be avoided. 

The player who can achieve this variety and at 


is 


Beck-Slinn’s | the same time steer clear of exaggeration of any 


| kind will have learnt a valuable lesson in inter- 


The Saraband from Dohnanyi’s Suite in Old 


grading of the exercises naturally smooths the | Style is a richly harmonized movement, and makes 


path for the beginner. The alto clef is first intro- 
duced alone ; 
added. The tenor clef is treated similarly. 
book makes an excellent introduction to more | 
difficult works, such as Dr. H. A. Harding’s well- 
known ‘ Score Reading,’ Book 2 (Weekes). 

G. G. 








Plaper-Piano Wotes 


EOLIAN 
Duo-A rt.—Saint-Saéns’s ‘Danse Macabre,’ played 
by Vladimir Horowitz, makes a good roll. Some 
loss is inevitable, but this is a fine transcription, 


and one that ought to be specially useful just now 


when the work is less and less played in its original | 


form. Horowitz's performance is on the whole 
good. A little more screwing up of the rhythm 
here and there is needed, and more power contrast | 
would have helped to balance the loss of orchestral 
colour. The pedalling is beautifully clear. 

A far more ambitious effort in transcription is 
that of Tchaikovsky’s ‘ 1812’ Overture. I have 
not the score at hand, so I cannot say how much 
is cut—a good deal, I fancy. Much of this work 
is far more effective on the keyboard than I should 
have expected it to be; for example, most of the 
battle part comes off very well. Of course, the 
instrument can do nothing with the big gun and 
bells, and the long string of repeated chords in the 


ecclesiastical theme is rather tame. But, all in 
all, the pianoforte version is capital, and it is 
extremely well played by Leginska. 

Harriet Cohen plays beautifully in Bax’s 


Lullaby—a fine piece of music, but surely over- 
wrought for a cradle song. 

‘ Scarlet Ceremonies ’ (No. 3 of ‘ Decoration ’) is 
one of the best of Ireland’s pianoforte pieces—a 
refreshing contrast to the grim side of his output. 
It is well played by Frank Lafitte. 

Cortot is heard in Chopin’s Impromptu in G flat. 
I have heard more imaginative playing of this 
work from less famous performers. For the 
customary rubato Cortot substitutes a frequent and 
rather irritating little halt. 

The Finale of the ‘ Moonlight’ Sonata, played 
by Paderewski, is now available. Like its pre- 
decessor, this roll will be specially pleasing to those 
who like straightforward playing of the classics. 

Metrostyle-—A well-cut roll of Bach’s C 
minor Prelude and Fugue from Book 2 of the 
‘Forty-eight ’ should be of great value to students, 
who are usually baffled by the profuse ornamenta- 
tion of the Prelude. Many of the ornaments in 
early keyboard music are now more or less optional. 
In this Prelude, with very few exceptions, they 
are so important a constituent in the melodic line 


later, the treble and bass clefs are | 
The | is somewhat spoilt by a fussy line. 


| Op. 


sharp | 


| a roll off the beaten track. 

In Glazounov’s Gavotte, Op. 49, No. 3, the effect 

A piece speci ully composed for pianola is 
H. Gill’s Caprice. It is bright and attractive, but 
needs considerable practice for the bringing out 
|of its best points. I do not feel that the composer 
has done much in the direction of exploiting the 
possibilities of the instrument. In other words, 
it is rather too much like ordinary pianoforte 
music. ‘ a 

BLUTHNER 

Hupfeld ‘A nimatic.’—Most classical minuets are 
played far too quickly—a mistake that is not made 
by G. Thomas in his performance of Three Minuets 
by Bach, arranged by Busoni. Moreover, his 
| expressive touches show a sense of style (60038). 

Felix Wernow plays three of Beethoven's 
Bagatelles—Nos. 1-3, of Op. 126. These are not 
the most immediately attractive of Beethoven's 
pianoforte works, but they are quite good ‘ small’ 
Beethoven ; we ought to know this side of him as 
well as the Titanic. 

It is good to find one of the earlier of Beethoven's 
Sonatas made available for the player-pianist. 
Felix Wernow plays capitally No. 2, Op. 2. He is 
particularly good in the skilfully managed Scherzo, 
and the Rondo is a finished bit of playing. The 
four movements are shared by two rolls. 

Alberto Jonas is better known as a pianoforte 
pedagogue than as a composer. His Toccata in A 


is attractive, fairly showy, and (like most other 
toccatas) not strikingly original. It is well and 
clearly played by E. Limifiana, though a little 


more variety in tone and power seems to be needed. 

Walter Niemann gives a very sympathetic 
performance of Nos. 7 and 8 (‘ To an Old White 
Pine’ and ‘ From Puritan Days’) of MacDowell’s 
‘ New England Idylls.’ It seems almost impossible 
to make these pieces other than effective ; here 
they are extremely well done, the second especially 
so. 

We have too few opportunities 
hearing a complete Schumann sonata. Here is 
11, excellently played by Otto Neitzel. The 
texture is clear, there is plenty of feeling, and the 


nowadays of 


changes of mood are well marked without 
exaggeration. 

A roll described as ‘ Music from Act 3’ of 
‘ Gétterdammerung’ is about as good as such a 
transcription can possibly be, seeing how much 
Wagner must necessarily lose in the process. The 


playing of Nicolas Papp is excellent. 
Seeling’s Study in E flat minor, Op. 10, No. 12, 


lis a fine piece of work, somewhat reminiscent of 


Chopin, but with plenty of character of its own. 
It is very finely played by Backhaus. 
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AMPICO 
Rubinstein’s Valse Caprice in E flat still holds 
its own among the show pieces of its period. 
Dazzlingly played by Moriz Rosenthal, it 
extraordinarily fresh and attractive. 
Rachmaninov’s ‘ Floods of Spring’ 
fliithen’), though well transcribed, 
vocal rather than instrumental piece. 
played by Milton Suskind, the arranger. 
Lysberg’s ‘ Awakening of the Birds’ 


is 
(‘ Fruhlings- 
remains a 
It is well 


is quite 


unoriginal and very Chopinesque. George Kerr 
gives it the right light and clear performance. 
D. G. 








Gramophone Hotes 


By ‘ Discus 
H.M.V. 

It is, I suppose, inevitable that the records made 
by the crack American orchestras should be 
confined to hackneyed works : so much the worse. 
Presumably these orchestras in their own habitat 
do sometimes play works off the beaten track ; 
they may even at times give a hearing to some good 
American music. We should like to hear them 
doing these enterprising things instead of lavishing 
their virtuosity on battle-horses that have already 
been frequently recorded on this side. However, 
so long as art has to play second fiddle to commerce 
things will be as they are. When the American 
record quite clearly throws new light on a familiar 
work, or shows us an American orchestra doing 
something in the way of technique or interpre- 
tation that is beyond our own players, the policy 
is sound enough. But I do not recall such an 
instance. These remarks are evoked by a record 
of ‘ L’Arlésienne’ Suite played by the Phila- 
delphia Symphony Orchestra, conducted by 
Stokowski. Here are drill and efficiency for those 
who want those virtues above all others; but 
there is also some of the hardest string tone I have 
ever heard. This is one of many recent records 
that makes me wonder if the companies will not 
very soon have to go back on their tracks and 
recapture some of the far better reproduction of 
string tone that we had in pre-electrical recording 
days. We are paying too big a price for power. 
The three records contain respectively the Prelude, 
Minuet and Adagietto, and Danse Provencale and 
Carillon (L801-803). 

With the growth of appreciation of the earlier 
symphonies and sonatas of Beethoven there comes 
naturally a new interest in the lesser concertos. 
It is pleasant to hear No. 3, in C minor, played by 
Mark Hambourg, with Malcolm Sargent conducting. 
It is true that the concerto form to some extent 
hampered Beethoven, as it has hampered most 
other composers, torn as they must be between 
the claims of music and virtuosity. That is why 
his early concertos (except perhaps the delightful 
work in G) never take hold of us as do the sonatas 
and symphonies of the same period. This 
recording of the C minor deserves very high praise. 
We do not get the assaults on the keyboard that 
we expect from Hambourg; in fact, his tone is 
far above the average, and he could not wish for 
better co-operation than that given him by 
Sargent (C1865-68). 

When with a hasty glance at the label I read 
“Symphony No. 4, in E flat (‘‘ Romantic ’’ Sym- 
phony), by Bruckner,’ I jumped at the chance of 


| giving this much-discussed composer a fair trial. 
|Closer inspection, however, showed that the 
record was merely one movement—the Scherzo, 
| This is a pleasant affair smacking of a hunt so 
Teutonic in flavour that it must be called /agz, 
It is to be hoped that this sample will be followed 
by the rest of the symphony. And, please, 
H.M.V., let us have it as a meal instead of in 
snacks, so that we can really settle down to an 
appraisement of Bruckner that is impossible so 
long as we hear so little of him in the concert-room. 
| add that the players are the Vienna Philharmonic 
Orchestra, and the conductor Clemens Krauss 
(C1789). 

Superior folk sniff at the popular side of Elgar, 
I'don’t. His ability to write popular music is a 
sign of his greatness. (Is there one of the big men, 
from Bach downwards, without this gift ?) I am 
not at all ashamed to say that I enjoyed the record 
of two examples of his salon side—‘ Carissima’ 
and ‘ Salut d’Amour,’ played by the New Sym- 
phony Orchestra, conducted by Sir Edward 
himself (E547). 

One of the best records of the month from the 
purely recording point of view is that of Rach- 
maninov’s G minor and C sharp minor Preludes, 
played by Jack Hylton and his Orchestra. I do 
not go so far as to agree with the catalogue that 
‘this excursion of Jack Hylton and his Boys into 
classical music is an unqualified success.’ There 
is an important qualification: the dance-band 
orchestra is not the right medium for the emotion 
and colour of the music. Nevertheless, this record 
will amply justify itself if it makes jazz-band 
enthusiasts impatient of the inanities and vul- 

| garities associated with it. No transcriber’s name 

is given, but we may assume it to be that of one 
of the tribe of arrangers attached to the leading 
dance bands and drawing the salary of a cabinet 
minister. Certainly this particular transcriber 
knows his job, and for once the catalogue does not 
exaggerate when it claims that ‘every detail of 
the very ingenious orchestration stands out 
vividly, thanks to the brilliance and fidelity of the 
recording.’ In fact, this astonishing vividness 
raises a question that I have often asked in these 
columns, namely, why cannot we have as good 
recording of symphony orchestras? No doubt 
I shall be told that the greater size of a symphony 
orchestra is the explanation; to which I reply 
that the companies should adopt one of two 
alternatives : they should lock up their scientific 
investigators on short commons until they can 
| discover a way of recording fifty players as clearly 
as fifteen ; or they should empanel a little body 
of our best conductors and instruct them to report 
on the possibilities of re-scoring classical symphonies 
for the maximum number of players guaranteed 
to produce a clarity and brilliance equal to that 
obtained in the record under review (C1864). 

Johann Strauss’s light opera ‘ Die Fledermaus’ 
has made such a hit at Covent Garden that 
gramophonists will welcome records of a few 
tit-bits: Marek Weber and his orchestra in a 
Selection (B3380) ; a series of vocal extracts sung 
by the Grand Opera Company, with orchestra 
(C1847) ; and a couple of songs sung by Elisabeth 
Schumann—one of the most delightful vocal 
records of the month (E545). 

A pianoforte record of outstanding quality is 
that of Mischa Levitzki, in Rachmaninov’s 
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(; minor Prelude and Tausig’s version of Schubert’s 
Military March in D (D1809). 

There is no need to say how Casals plays a group 
of three short pieces, consisting of a Mendelssohn 
Song Without Words,’ Dvorak’s ‘Songs My 
Mother Taught Me,’ and an arrangement of 
Rimsky-Korsakov’s ‘ Flight of the Bumble-Bee.’ 
The Mendelssohn piece, by the way, is not one of 
the pianoforte set, but a little-known work 
originally written for ‘cello and pianoforte—not 
Mendelssohn at his best, perhaps, but good enough 
to claim a hearing (DB1399). 

The only organ record is of special interest, the 
instrument being the magnificent monster at 
Alexandra Palace. This being I wish the 
player, Reginald Goss-Custard, had chosen music 
nearer the right scale than an arrangement of 
MacDowell’s ‘ 1620’ from the ‘ Sea Pieces,’ and 
arather feeble ‘ Forest Melody’ by Phillips. The 
blurb ’ concerning this record is so fine a sample 
that it must be quoted. The record is described 
is ‘ sensational,’ and the recording ‘ awe-inspiring 
in its bigness and depth.’ ! 


so 


Forgive me if I laugh ! 
Or is it that I am not easily inspired with awe ? 
B3336.) 

There is a large output of vocal records, mainly 
operatic, and almost all good. I can spare space 
for no more than this general commendatory 
The final record of Caruso naturally 
calls fora word. He sings ‘ Premiére Caresse,’ by 
de Crescenzo, and the familiar ‘ Bois Epais’ of 
Lully. There is some scooping in the latter, and 
both contain mannerisms which amount to defects ; 
but we forget them in our admiration of the voice. 
There is no mistake about it; in sheer opulence 
of tone and ease of production Caruso still makes 
the very best of living tenors sound second-rate 
DA1097). 

Wagnerians must not miss the splendid set of 
Siegfried records. The singers are Melchior, Reiss, 
Nora Griihn, and Bockeimann, withthe London Sym- 
phony Orchestra conducted by Coates. I have not 
space to give details of the excerpts (D1690-94). 

Whether we shall appreciate fully the records | 
of Cortot in Liszt’s B minor Sonata depends | 


reference. 





the extent to which we have grown out of this 
Much of the Sonata now strikes us as 
being mere rhetoric. Cortot plays it finely, making 
the most of its undoubted good points. His tone, | 
is usual, is not of unvaried excellence (DB1307-09). 
\propos of this, I take the opportunity of replying 
to a correspondent who failed to understand a 
recent remark of mine as to the tone of this player 
being usually better in concerted music than in 
slo. I should have thought the reason was 
obvious. We hear the same difference manifested 
in the concert hall, and especially perhaps in 
broadcast performances. In ensemble playing the 
pianist’s regard for balance keeps his ee 
within bounds, and he has few opportunities and | 
very little inclination for over-hitting; in solo 
work he lets himself go, usually with results that 
we know but too well. 


om poser. 





Two important choral items call for notice. It 
was enterprising to record the ‘ Missa 


very 
Solemnis’ of Ernesto Boezi, performed by the 
Julian Choir, conducted by the composer, in the 
Church of St. Mary of the Angels, Rome. The 
Mass is for eight-part choir and two organs. It 
is nowhere of striking originality, but it has at 
least the merit of avoiding triviality. The organ} 





i scale it is nothing ; 


parts usually come through well. The main fault 
of the performance is its almost constant loudness. 
There is a strenuous character about it that seems 
quite out of place, and that also leads to some bad 
vocal tone and lack of balance. The best part of 
the choir is the boy section; these youngsters 
sing with the pure musical tone that we associate 


with English rather than with Continental 
cathedrals (D1761-64). 
The Westminster Abbey Special Choir has 


made a good record of Stanford’s Magnificat and 
Nunc Dimittis in B flat. I feel that there is a 
lack of power in the climaxes—a touch of the eager- 
ness of the Italian choir mentioned above would 
not have been amiss. I should like to hear this 
excellent body of voices in the Communion Service 
from this Stanford setting; it is a far stronger 
and better example of English Church music than 
the portion recorded here (C1849). 


COLUMBIA 

A good mark should go to whoever was respons- 
ible for the choice of Glazounov’s ballet music 
from ‘ The Seasons.’ It is a first-rate example of 
picturesque music that is descriptive without being 
absurdly programmatic. The composer conducts 
an excellent performance by a body vaguely 
described as ‘ Orchestra,’ in a similarly vague 
‘Concert Hall.’ There are three records, and if 
I were a purchaser limited to one I think I should 
choose the first, which gives us ‘ Winter,’ ‘ The 
Frost,’ ‘ The Ice,’ ‘ The Hail,’ and a portion of 
‘The Snow.’ But the whole set reaches a high 
standard of all-round interest (LX16-18). 

Solomon and the Hallé Orchestra under Harty 
join forces in Tchaikovsky’s B flat minor Concerto. 
The performance took place in Westminster 
Central Hall—a strange choice, seeing that the 
echo there is particularly fierce. The records show 
Solomon in capital form, the orchestra rather below 
its best, and a serious fault in the reproduction of 
the softer passages. I have already mentioned 
this particular defect on several occasions. It is 
time something was done about it. Nothing will 
ever persuade me that a pianissimo should sound 
as if the performers had suddenly been transported 
by a magic carpet to some spot about a hundred 
This blemish appears to be some- 


vards away. 
Evidently new 


thing quite new in recording. 

dodges are being tried, and this results from one 
that doesn’t come off, or that comes off in the 
wrong way. With all the improvements in 


recording, there is still a considerable gap between 
a gramophone reproduction and a_ first-hand 
performance; but I can think of no feature so 
unreal and so far removed from the real thing as 
this queer effect of remoteness in soft passages 
(LX19-22). 

The National Folk-Dance Orchestra, conducted 


by Stanford Robinson, gives us a series of six 
| English folk-dances arranged by Cecil Sharp. 


These capital records may be taken as authoritative, 
as they have been made under the supervision of 
Miss Maud Karpeles, of the English Folk-Dance 
Society (DBS82 and 84). 

Another Central Hall recording is that of Bach’s 
Toccata in F, played on the organ by Anton 
van der Horst. I find it disappointing. If this 
Toccata is not a work of immense majesty and 
but the player gives us little 
of the size of it, partly owing to a tendency to 
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| 

scamper, and partly because of a lack of founda-| Eccentric rhythm is the chief fault also 
tion. In regard to the latter point, his registration |Conrad Ansorge’s playing of Schubert’s F min 
seems to be at fault; for example, the long|‘ Moment Musical.’ He is heard to better advay 
opening two-part canon on the manuals is made | tage in a Mozart Andante (E10986). 
to sound thin and uninteresting owing to the I have space for mention of no more than tw 
almost entire absence of the prolonged tonic pedal| of the vocal records. Maria von Basilides has ; 
point. In fact, a listener not knowing the work| charming and sympathetic voice, of which sh 
would probably miss the bass note entirely. In| might well make more than she does in hej 
every way this record is a good bit below recent | performance of the Bach-Gounod ‘ Ave Maria ’ anj 
examples made by English organists (DX36). |a Cradle Song of Brahms. In the former th 

The record of Irene Scharrer in Liszt’s ‘ Rigo-| violinist is allowed to become the predominan; 
letto ’ Paraphrase is almost entirely waste. There | partner (E10989). 
are few more trivial examples of virtuoso music| In the Prelude and Rhine-Maidens’ Song from 
than this, and the brilliant playing and excellent |‘ Gétterdammerung’ chief honours go to th 
reproduction merely make us regret that they are | orchestra—that of the Berlin State Opera, con. 
not applied to something worthier (DB76). | ducted by Max von Schillings. The Rhine-Maiden 

W. H. Squire is better in his own arrangement |—Elisabeth Kuhnlein, Alfhild Betzet, and Pauk 
of Schumann’s ‘ Abendlied’ than in  Bach’s| Lindberg—are not a well-balanced party, bu 
so-called ‘ Air on the G string,’ also arranged by | their vocal defects are more than atoned for by 
himself. The Air is a far more spacious thing} the magnificent playing of the orchestra (E 10987. 
than he allows it to be, and he has neither the | 10988). 
breadth of style nor ample tone that it requires 





NATIONAL GRAMOPHONIC SOCIETY 
(LX23). ; On the recording side this organization go 
Like H.M.V., Columbia has produced a fine} from strength to strength. I doubt if this month’; 
batch of operatic vocal records to coincide with | output of all the companies gives us any better 
the Covent Garden season, some of the singers | result than that achieved in the two works issued 
being drawn from the company now siaging in| by the Society. One of these—Paul Juon’s 


London. Detailed discussion would take too|Chamber Symphony, Op. 27—claims to be a first 
much space, so I can only refer the reader to the | performance in England, a fact which reminds 
catalogue. eee us of the amount of excellent music that still 

PARLOPHONE }remains on the shelf so far as this country is 


Some unusually good and interesting orchestral} concerned. Paul Juon is a Russian composer 
records were issued last month. For the so-called | who, like Medtner, became more or less Teutonised. 
‘modernist’ there is a recording of Honegger’s| His Chamber Symphony is a comparatively early 
‘ Pacific 231,’ played by the Grand Symphony | work, and makes very agreeable hearing. It is 
Orchestra, conducted by the composer. I was| scored for eight solo instruments, and the players 
not greatly impressed by this work when it was| in this performance are Samuel Kutcher, Raymond 
produced at Queen’s Hall a few years ago, and} Jeremy, Cedric Sharp, Léon Goossens, G. W. 
little thought that the gramophone would enable | Anderson, A. R. Newton, A. Thonger, and Rae 
me to see more init than I saw then. Nevertheless, | Robertson, with Charles Kreshover as conductor. 
I must admit that this record gave me great|I hope the enterprise of the Society in giving us 
pleasure. The music seemed less unreasonably | this attractive work with such a strong team of 
dissonant than when I first heard it. Perhaps the | soloists will be duly rewarded (144-146). 
composer’s conducting has brought out some! As readers of the notes above will have observed 
latent quality in the music. The recording is| chamber music is almost absent from this month's 
among the best of recent efforts (R20108). |output of the companies. Perhaps that is why 

Another unfamiliar work, but of a very different} Brahms’s Trio in C minor seemed more than 
character, is Fucik’s Overture to ‘ Marinarella,’ | usually fine, when I put it on after a succession of 
played by the Berlin State Opera Orchestra, | operatic arias. The players here are the Pyrani 
conducted by Weissman. This is an attractively | Trio and the recording, as I said above, reaches an 
vigorous work that will please all who do not| unusually high standard (147-149). 
object to music that makes a joyful and slightly} The excellence of this pair of recordings moves 
vulgar noise (E10980). | me to draw the attention of readers to the work of 

The same orchestra, conducted by Dobrowen, | this Society, which continues to do a number of 
plays a Dance—No. 17—from Borodin’s ‘ Prince | things the commercial companies ought to under- 
Igor,’ which makes all the effect we expect from | take but don’t. A prospectus and full particulars 
it (E10979). of membership may be had from the Secretary, 

Smetana's ‘ Bartered Bride’ is making its way| N.G.S., 10a, Soho Square, W.1. 
here in bits. The Overture has long been one of | 








the most popular of orchestral works, and here is ya ete ~ ~ 

a record ee a selection of straightforward, | Wireless Wotes 

tuneful stuff that makes us ask for more. The By * AURIBUS * 

players are described as ‘the Radio Journal The B.B.C. loses many opportunities of giving 
Orchestra of Prague,’ and the conductor is| useful information about its broadcasts. No 
O. Jeremias (E10981). concert-giving organization has a better means of 


A showy violinist is Tossy Spiwakowsky ; he | telling its clients what they need to know, and no 
makes plenty of effects with the G minor Hungarian | public is more in need of telling than the radio 
Dance of Brahms, and an Introduction and| public. It is safe to say that whenever an 
Tarantelle of Sarasate, but I do not like his important musical work is being broadcast only 
rhythm. He rushes his little notes, with untidy |a small proportion of the people who listen have 
results (R10985). |any previous acquaintance with the music, or of 
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ts literary and dramatic associations, if it has any. 


rounds, that I want to make a plea for fuller 


| ¥ ; . 
least musical listener who did know 
it is in connection with such music, and its back-| about them. 


something 
works— 
of 


dramatic 
advantage 


In modern 
broadcast oper 





especially 


published commentaries and annotations than we/} knowing the connections of the music is obvi ious. 


are given at present. I do not mean a multipli- 
sation of small and gossipy paragraphs. I mean 
iyll-size articles, each dealing at leisure with a 
single work; and the place for them, I suggest, 
is the Radio Times. 
Pure music, as a rule, might just as well be left 
to take its chance without commentary. I say 
this in spite of all the distinguished writers from 
Grove to Tovey who have analysed symphonies 
and sonatas for the benefit of the public. For 
two reasons their work has always seemed to me 
to answer no imperative need as an adjunct to a 
concert programme. It is no doubt of value to 
students, but as an aid to listening it can guide 
only those who are very little in need of guidance. 
The unskilled listener cannot profit by it, for 
the simple reason that it is harder to pay attention 
to music and analysis together than to pay 
attention to the music alone. The analysis does 
not bridge the gap between the skilled and the 
uskilled, but tends to increase it by helping the 
frmer. Since nine-tenths of a concert audience 
and ninety-nine hundredths ofa wireless audience are 
unskilled, the best talk about the form and content 
of a piece of pure music is something that can 
easily be dispensed with, however artistic and 
scholarly it may be. In the second place the most 
enlightened annotator can say nothing about the 
music that the music has not already said to him. 
He can only point out to his readers what the 
music itself points out to them—a predicament 
with which many of our programme annotators 
sem blessedly satisfied, for they make no attempt 
toescape from it. 





the oboe ; the annotator will blandly state that 
four loud chords introduce a solo on the oboe, | 
without apparently noticing that his readers must 
have spotted the fact for themselves before they 
know what he is talking about.) But I must not 
enlarge upon the oddities of programme notes. 
The broad fact is that when an annotation of a 
piece of pure music is being read during a per- 
formance most of the writer’s remarks arrive too 
late, and the rest are understood only by perceptive 
and practised listeners. 


With other kinds of music—song, symphonic 
poem, cantata, and opera—the case is different. 
There is so much to be known outside the music 
itself that an expert musician who listens in 
ignorance of it may be listening unintelligently, 


loing so. He may find himself in the humiliating | 
position of having to ask a semi-musical friend for | 
the clues that will help him to understand the | 
music. It is easy to think of cases where 
might occur— Pierrot Lunaire,’ forinstance. The 
most expert judge of music who listened at home 
with only the Radio Times description before him 
was at a loss compared with the dilettante sitting 


hand. The mere words ‘ Till Eulenspiegel’ meant 
little to most of us before Strauss gave publicity 
to the rogue, and the most musical listener who 
knew nothing about the plot and the melodies 





(For instance, suppose a moment | . G 1 BBC 
wives when four loud chords introduce a solo on |!" “eFman, and no D.D.u. 








| 


| 





| 
P 


this | 


j 


| of 
had less chance of appreciating the work than the | 


in Central Hall with a copy of the words in his} withhold, 


In fact, all this is rather obvious, my excuse for 
labouring the point being that it is a matter of 
great importance in broadcasting and one that 
offers a chance for improvement in the public 
service. To put it briefly, a number of musical 
works lend themselves to printed explanations that 
will benefit all musical listeners equally—the 
unskilled many as well as the skilled few. It has 
always been a matter of surprise to me that such 
explanations are not given in the Radio Times. 
The editor of a journal that is read by two 
million of the general public may very reasonably 
be chary of printing technical matter in his pages. 
But the programmes that cause the journal to 
circulate imply a widespread interest in music, 
and the same implication might with consistency 
enter into the magazine matter that accompanies 
them. As it is we get two pages of notes, in- 
variably well-written, dealing with about a dozen 
works ; which means that the writer has no space 
for more than a few generalities about each. On 
April 25 it meant a short column of rapid plot- 
sketching for Act 3 of ‘ Die Meistersinger’ and 
twenty lines for Act 3 of ‘ Die Walkiire’; and in 
later numbers parts of ‘ Gétterdammerung’ and 
‘ Parsifal’’ were similarly boiled down to the bare 
outlines of their plots—expert précis work, no 
doubt ; but whom did it help? The amount of 
information was so tiny that any listener who was 
in a state to profit by it could have known nothing 
at all about the opera concerned. What did he 
make of the music, heard as it was by wireless, 
without clues from visible action, the words sung 
opera libretto to help 
him? On any one of these occasions a great 
service might have been done by giving a whole 
page of the Radio Times to a close description of 
the drama and music, with a time-table of the 
various arguments and actions and some quotations 
of the principal themes in music-type. Such 
articles could be written in an illuminating and 
popular way by a writer who has the gift for 
presenting essentials and putting things clearly in 
a few words. It might be answered that the 
Editor has too little space for things of this kind, 
and moreover that music-type is taboo. Why 
should it be? Why shouldn’t the Radio Times 
boldly declare itself a musical journal for a page 
Half of its topical matter is about music 


or two ? 
Why this 


and is addressed to musical readers. 


| constant fear of talking to them in terms of music ? 
ind, what is more, he will be aware that he is | Objections in regard to space are not convincing, 


for space is continually being given away lightly 
for photographs that are neither be: wutiful nor 
interesting, nor always to the point (the Albert 
Hall, exteriors and interiors of commonplace 
churches, Downing Street, a ferociously ugly 
cinema in Birmingham, bands and orchestras that 
look exactly like other bands and orchestras, 
portraits of artists that it would be charitable to 
and so forth). Programmes are dupli- 
cated when bold cross-references would meet the 
case quite as effectively (the equivalent of nearly 
a page was given to a duplicated announcement 
Dorothy ’). Besides, the issues of the Radio 


Times during the first weeks of Covent Garden 
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opera were not full size; they had fifty-six or 
sixty pages, whereas the journal has recently run 
to sixty-four. 


I have drawn my instances largely from Wagner 


because Wagner broadcasts were a prominent 
feature for several weeks and Wagner’s music 
offers a special field for annotation. But many 


occasions occur when a few helpful hints, as from 
one musician to another, would enable a great 
number of listeners to enjoy a keener appreciation 
of their music. By making a habit of this service 
the editor of the Radio Times would be carrying 


| 


| wards the Queen’s) Theatre. 


out his true function, which is to print the pro- | 


grammes and to offer helpful introductions and 
commentaries. Need he fear for the magazine 
value of his pages ? He is a privileged editor, for 
his clients are obliged to buy his paper in order 
to get the programmes, and nothing that he puts 
in the other pages can affect its circulation. 
Besides, non-musical readers would ignore the 
music pages of the journal just as they ignore the 
music itself. As the B.B.C. says, the programmes 
are offered to the public as a varied mass of material 
from which each listener may select that which 
interests him ; a principle laid down with respect 
to the programmes might also apply to the Radio 
Times commentaries 


I read with misgiving a paragraph in the Radio 
Times of April 25 in which some remarks of mine 
about the alternative programmes and the clashing 
of one thing with another were not quoted but 
paraphrased. The paragraph was written in an 
excellent vein of wit (‘ The broadcasting pro- 
grammes are too good The only chink of 
hight that we can see in this sorry situation is that 
it anyway offers a new grouse in place of the old 
one, My fear is that in appreciating the 
humour of these words the readers may have failed 
to notice the tongue in my own cheek and put down 
the ‘writer in the .Wusical Times’ a surly 
curmudgeon. When I complained that the Foun- 
dations of Music clashed with the Romance of Oil 
I was not, matter of fact, in sober truth, 
genuinely put out It is fairly obvious to all but 
the born grousers that the provision of alternative 
programmes is a difficult job, and that it is, as a 


as 


asa 


rule, very well done. I say ‘as a rule,’ because 
there are exceptions. I am about to express a 
genuine, if mild, concern. Now and then the 


B.B.C. treats intelligent people and music-lovers 
as if they were two separate classes. It may be 
that the cases I have in mind were unavoidable 
incidents in the difficult job aforementioned. 3ut 
there was a hint of deliberateness about them, as 
if somebody at Savov Hill were unaware that 
listeners who want the best stuff in music also 
want the best stuff in other lines. People who like 
music are, in fact, as keenly interested in 
literature, drama, and serious topics as any class 
of listeners, and I hope the B.B.C. will bear this 
in mind. 


good 








THE JUBILEE OF THE GUILDHALL 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
The fiftieth birthday of the Guildhall School of 
Music finds the prestige of the institution higher 
than ever before—a proof of wise founding and 
continuously able direction. 


| with the Harpsicalls and Theorbos,’ which ‘ accon 


Perhaps the genius loci counts for something 
too. The City has for hundreds of years been 
music-making centre; and Whitefriars, in whic 
the School stands, is rich in dramatic, literary, an 
musical memories. Here, about 1668, Sir Williar 
Davenant, the dramatist, built the Duke’s (after 
A few years late 
he started the Dorset Theatre, ‘ a little to the souti 
of Old Salisbury Court, and consequently clos 
to the river.’ Operas well as plays wer 
produced here, among them being the Shakespear 
Shadwell * Tempest,’ with music by a group ¢j 
composers that included Locke, Humfrey, Banister 
&c. This libretto was afterwards provided wit 
music by Purcell. The important part played b 
music at the Dorset Theatre is shown by the fac! 
that it maintained ‘a Band of twenty-four violin 


as 


panied the voices’ and was ‘ plac’d between th 
Pit and the Stage.’ Leigh Hunt, in his book ‘ Th 
Town,’ tells us that this was ‘ the last theatre t 
which people went in boats.’ 

Even more definitely musical is the associatior 
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of this part of the Embankment with the pioneer 
concert-giver John Banister. In the Londo 
Gazette of December 30, 1672, appeared th 
advertisement : ‘ These are to give notice that a 
Mr. J. Banisters House (now called the Musick 
School) over against the George Tavern in White 
Fryers, the present Monday, will be Musick 
performed by excellent masters, beginning precisel 
at 4 of the clock in the afternoon, and every after 
noon for the future precisely at the same time.’ 
Between this long and honourable association 
with the arts and the founding of the Guildhall 
School of Music, however, came a prosaic interval 
at the beginning of the 19th century when the 
spot was occupied by—of all things !—a gas-works 
The actual origin of the School was (ven 
appropriately) due to a body of city amateurs, the 
Guildhall Orchestral Society, conducted by Thomas 
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Henry Weist-Hill, the members of which were 
connected with the City Corporation. In _ 1879 
these enthusiasts obtained permission from the 
City Lands Committee to hold their practices in 
Guildhall and Aldermanbury. Eight months later 
a ‘Music Deputation’ presented a report to the 
Court of Common Council asking (and obtaining 
authority to take over the control of the Society 
The following year a further report recommended 
the establishment of a School of Music within the 
City boundaries at a maximum cost to the Corpora- 
tion of £350 for the current year. This allowance 
was eked out by the loan of some premises 
consisting of nine classrooms in a disused Alder- 
manbury warehouse ; and in September, 1880, the 
School was at work with sixty-two pupils 

number that at the end of the first term was almost 
quadrupled. Weist-Hill, the first principal, gathered 
round him a staff of twenty-nine professors. Among 
these and others who joined the staff during the 
next few years were such well-known performers 
and teachers as H. C. Banister, Henry Gadsby 
William Henry Monk, Edward Silas, William 
Harrison the tenor and his wife, the famous soprano 
Louisa Pyne, W. H. Cummings, Montem Smith 
Albert Visetti, Frederick Walker, W. H. Hoimes 
(who taught composition to Sterndale Bennett 
and the Macfarrens), J. F. Barnett, Eaton Faning, 
Arthur O’Leary, Gustav Garcia, Isidore de Lara 
Frye Parker, Arthur Payne, the trumpeters 
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: alter Morrow and Thomas’ Harper, Sir 
‘ThiNgB ius Benedict, Brinley Richards, Ernst Pauer, 
een Midley Prentice, Thomas Wingham, Lindsay Sloper, 
Whidfi,hn Stainer, G. T. Carrodus, Henry Lazarus, 
Y, ang§.d many others—a fine list indeed. 

Ulan The rapid increase in the number of students 
(alteBuring the first few years is shown by a table 
} latefovering the period from 1880-85 : 

Sout jst term, September, 1880 .... 216 pupils. 

Clos 2nd ,, January, 1881 445, 

Wer 3rd = =,, April, dee pe cod 
pean 4th ,, September, ,, ... 907 ,, 

Up cm 5th ,, January, 1882 1,153 
uste® 6th ,, April, 1,230 

Wie 7th ,, September, _,, 1,430 
, dt 8th ,, January, 1883 1,500 

lac 9th ,, April, 1,645 _,, 
iolin§ 10th ,, September, ,,  ... 1,854 
cong jith ,, January, 1884 ... 2,089 
nthe 12th = ,, April, 2,154 

Th 13th September, ,, 2.314 
re wi j4th January, 1885 2,413 

15th , April, 2,450 
ation’ The nine classrooms were soon doubled, ‘and in 
neetM\arch, 1885, the City Corporation, stirred by the 
Ndoinexpected and almost embarrassing success of 
thefhe ente rprise, voted a sum of £20,000 for a building 
it al_a sum that had to be conside ‘rably augmented 


Sick-Bowine to difficulties brought about by the subsoil. 
hte, few months later the old gas-works site was 
IsickBleared, and the work begun. 
isely§ From the first the School has been fortunate in 
iter-Bits principals. We may even say that it was 
fortunate in having had only four. Not only did 
tionfithey prove energetic men of affairs, but all have 
hallfteen distinguished musical practitioners in some 
rvalfspecial way. Weist-Hill was a _ violinist and 
theflconductor, Barnby a popular composer and a fine 
rks fchoral trainer and conductor, Cummings one of 
ety the best English tenors and also one of the earliest 
the fof Purcell enthusiasts and a founder of the Purcell 
na@xciety, and Landon Ronald the admirable 
fere@irichton of the group—in his youth a brilliant | 
879 Brianist and accompanist, and to-day a popular | 
the fomposer and one of the most distinguished of | 
in fonductors, a shrewd business man, and an able 
iter Baministrator. Under his direction the School 
the #has done far more than consolidate its position ; it 
ng #las developed so greatly that it is now an insti- 
ty. tution of which not merely the City, but London | 
led Beenerally—and indeed the whole country—may 


the Hivell be proud. 

ra- 

1 , 

= Occasional Hotes 

of 

he The term ‘ unique’ is so often applied to more | 











force. We think, however, that it may safely be 
| Bwed in connection with the Festival of English 
hurch Music (Albert Hall, June 27), because it is 


ig 

he @(ertain that a concert of similar scope and scale 
rs #2as never before taken place, and its recurrence is 
y Pdoubtful, owing to the difficulties of organization | 
mand the great cost in time, labour, and money 
10 § 2volved. : 
h As the Festival could not be held without the 


generous backing of the Daily Mail, it is but fair 


it Fto begin our Note by acknowledging the fact. In| 
an article in last month’s Musical Times on 
Music and the Press,’ allusion was made to the | 





rless recurrent events that it has almost lost its | 


considerable amount of space the Daily Mail now 
devotes to music—space well-used, too. Its 
support of the Festival of Church Music is in line 
with the musical policy usually manifested in its 
Musicians are inclined to brand as a 
any large-scale musical enterprise under- 
taken by a newspaper. A more commonsense step 
would be to ask: ‘Is the enterprise likely to 
benefit the art as a whole, or in any branch of it ? 

If the answer is in the affirmative, musicians need 
not be concerned if the newspaper also benefits 
from the publicity. Instead, let them return 
thanks that the daily press occasionally sees fit to 
spend money On music as well as in organizing 
sweepstakes and insuring all the world and his 
wife. 


pages. 
* stunt’ 


the Church Music Festival is entirely 
free from the element that sometimes vulgarises 
the patronage of art by the popular press. There 
is nothing of the ‘ stunt’ in a collection of Church 
choirs singing Gibbons and Tallis, Walmisley and 
Wesley, Purcell and Parry, Holst and Balfour 
Gardiner, &c. The appeal will be only to musicians 
and to such members of the public as are interested 
in Church music. Happily, this public remains 
very large, and is by no means confined to those 
who attend places of worship. For our part, we 
welcome the Festival not only as a musical event 
of an unusually interesting character, but also 
because it will give the general public some idea 
of the excellent work that is being carried on by 
Church choirs throughout the country, often 
under discouraging conditions. It is easy to say 
many people do) that Church music in 
a bad way; in the very nature of things, the 
activities of hundreds of choirs throughout the 
country are unknown save to those in the immediate 
neighbourhood. But we believe the experience of 
musicians whose work takes them up and down 
the country—and especially off the main track— 
lis that in Church music, as in music generally, 
| there is more well-directed activity than is generally 
realised. 

This is borne out by a talk we recently had with 
| Dr. Sydney Nicholson concerning the Festival 


Happily, 


(as is 


| which (readers may be reminded) is in aid of the 
School of English Church Music. We learned 
|from Dr. Nicholson that the Albert Hall body 


| will number between twelve and thirteen hundred 

| boys and men, representing a hundred and eighty- 
| three different choirs drawn from town and village 
| churches all over England, and even from Scotland, 
| Wales, and Ireland. A few cathedrals will also 
send contingents. Twelve sectional rehearsals 
have been held at main centres throughout the 
country, and for singers who are unable to attend 
at these centres small local combined practices 
| are arranged. 


| ‘So far the rehearsals have been surprising,’ 
|said Dr. Nicholson. ‘ The work is splendidly 
| prepared, even such things as the Nunc Dimittis 
| of Gibbons—which will be sung unaccompanied 

|and Parry’s ‘ I was glad ’—having been extremely 
well studied. The keenness is most remarkable. 
Some choirs are travelling more than a hundred 
miles to attend rehearsals, and entirely at their 


own expense. The Festival will be a _ really 


| striking demonstration of what is actually going 
|} on in the matter of Church music in ordiné iry 
parish churches all through the country. Few 
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people realise that although there is plenty of | 
bad music, there is also a good supply of admirable 
material and no lack of enthusiasm. When these 
potentialities are realised and made the most of, 
and the energies of all these trainers and singers 
properly directed, they will have an enormous 
power for good throughout the country.’ 

To show the wide scope and high quality of the 
performance we give a brief summary. There will 
be a dozen or so of fine and well-known hymns, in 
which the audience will join, Elgar’s version of the 
National Anthem, some Plainsong and Anglican 
chanting, the Magnificat from Walmisley’s Service 
in D minor, the Nunc Dimittis from Gibbons in F, 
six anthems, including Purcell’s ‘ Bell’ Anthem, 
Parry’s ‘ I was glad,’ Balfour Gardiner’s ‘ Evening 
Hymn,’ S. S. Wesley’s ‘ Thou wilt keep him in 
perfect peace,’ some choruses for massed unison 
singing, among them Geoffrey Shaw’s ‘ Worship’ 
and Holst’s ‘I vow to thee, my country’; and 
Stanford’s Te Deum in B flat will be the concluding 
number. Dr. Ley will be at the organ as accom- 
panist, and will also play solos—Bach’s Passacaglia, 
Stanford’s Fantasia and Toccata in D minor, and | 
Purcell’s Trumpet Tune and Air. Sir Walford 
Davies will conduct the audience in hymn singing 
from 7.30 till 8, the rest of the music, of course, 
being directed by Dr. Nicholson. Altogether here 
is a programme both attractive and unusual; the 
singing of both choir and audience ought to provide 
unforgettable experiences, and if people know a 
good thing when it is placed before them there 
ought not to be a single empty seat. We add} 
that tickets are obtainable at the Albert Hall and 
from the usual agents, and that the music is 
published in a book at the absurdly low cost of 
6d., and may be had from the Daily Mail 
office, where tickets may also be obtained. 





%e 
2s. 


The Jusical Times of August, 1929, contained 
an interview with Mr. T. C. Fairbairn, who was 
responsible for the Albert Hall stage production 
of ‘ Hiawatha ’—which will be repeated, by the 
way, this year on June 9 to 21. In the interview 
the suggestion was put forward that stage perform- 
ances of choral works need not be confined to such 
large spaces as the Albert Hall, and that local 
choral societies might find an occasional production 
of the kind a welcome change from ordinary choral 


work, and preferable to the alternative of a 
descent to comic opera. We are interested to 
hear that ‘ Hiawatha’s Wedding - Feast’ was 


performed, with costume and scenery, by the| 
Feltham Philharmonic Society three times during 
recent months, conducted by Mr. Norman Porteous. 
Lack of space prevented any action, but it was 
found that the use of costume and scenery added 
greatly to the attractiveness of the work, both for 
performers and audience. An even more important 
consideration in these days is the fact that the 
effect on the box office was highly satisfactory. 
These Feltham performances are, we believe, the 
first efforts of the kind apart from the Albert 
Hall production. 


The Colonne Orchestra is giving two concerts 
in England during June—one at Bristol, on June 4, 
in connection with the Franco-British week there, 
the second at Queen’s Hall, on June 5. The 
London concert follows immediately after a series | 


a 
of three given by the New York Symphoy 
Orchestra. It is to be hoped that this congesti 
of activity will not prevent Londoners from givij 
a warm welcome to the visitors from Paris. The 


Dukas’s ‘ La Peri.’ We hope that a crowded ha 
will be drawn by this attractive and unco 
ventional programme. 


Hastings is to be congratulated on the appoini 
ment of Mr. Julius Harrison to the post mag 
vacant by Mr. Basil Cameron’s departure for Sa 
Francisco. A conductor of wide experience, an 
also a distinguished composer and _all-roun 
musician, Mr. Harrison may be relied on t 
maintain the brilliant work of his predecessor. 


Mr. Ambrose, the leader of the dance ban 
which plays at the Mayfair Hotel, has just signe 
a contract under which the fee of his band ( 
twelve players will be £50,000 for three year 
Mr. Ambrose, with very natural delight, said to 
reporter, ‘I understand that my fee is a recor 
one for a dance band.’ He then added, ‘ I hop 
we shall continue our broadcasting.’ No doubt 
but we hope they won’t. The B.B.C. ought t 
reconsider the matter. There are many hundred 
of excellent players out of work. Why not giv 
at least a dozen of them a job instead of augmentin 
that £50,000 ? Add to it the gramophone record 
ing and other extras, and it is seen to be absurdh 
out of proportion to the skill and work involved 


In a recent issue of the Daily Express, Mr 
Hannen Swaffer said that a correspondent had sen 
him the following letter, which was signed by th 
Secretary of the Covent Garden Syndicate, Ltd 

‘TI shall be glad to know if you are opent 

accept engagements here as extra chorister 09 

April 28, May 1, 7, 23, also on May 9 and 22 

The terms offered are 3s. 6d. per rehearsal an 

7s. 6d. per performance.’ 
Mr. Swaffer heads this paragraph, ‘ Very Gran 
Opera,’ which seems to be the only commen 
necessary. The letter, read side by side with thy 
paragraph about Mr. Ambrose’s £50,000 engage 
ment, we think, as striking an indication 4j 
could be found of the topsy-turvydom that mark 
our present-day state of values. 


is, 





A fund has been opened to provide a memoria 
of the late Prof. Joseph C. Bridge, for many year 
organist and master of the choristers of Chestej 
Cathedral and Professor of Music at Durham 
University, and more recently Director of Studies 
at Trinity College of Music. The propose( 
memorial will take the form of a bursary to assis 
ex-choristers of Chester Cathedral to continu# 
their studies at the University or some other plac 
of higher education. Donations should be 
to the Precentory, Chester, or to the Chaptej 
Clerk, St. Werburgh, Chester. Cheques should b4 
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is at least one good reason why the Colony Words by 
concert should be well supported. The programm 

of foreign orchestras in London this year have beg ’ 
|of a most unenterprising character. The Colony — 
Orchestra will give ‘ Leonora’ No. 3, Beethoven 

fifth, and other battle-horses a rest in favour - 
a programme of modern French music consisting Yorces 

of Lalo’s Overture to ‘Le Roi d’Ys’; Iber§ mw [ 
‘Escales’; Pierné’s ‘ Fantaisie Basque’; twogUsisoN [wv 
Debussy’s Nocturnes; Ravel’s ‘La Valse’; an 
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~waerd +~aree —_ the A.N.C.M. the following day, I informed m 
crossed ‘ Bridge Memorial Fund.’ The Old Choris- instructor, Mr. A. (A.Mus.N.C.M.) of my inability 
ters’ Association of Chester Cathedral has promised to keep the appointment. He therefore a 


a hundred guineas towards the memorial, and the quainted Mr. B. the examiner] with the detaik 
- - 


Association requests that ex-choristers’ donations The next Wednesday I was astonished to reaf 
should be sent to the Secretary, O.C.A., The that Mr. B. was prepared to examine me 
Beeches, 2, Totland Grove, Newton, Chester. although he must have been well aware of tht 
' “an ' af incapability that such an injury causes, and 

W e have received the programme of the Three as | could not play a scale correctly, I retuse 
Choirs Festival to be held at Hereford on Septem- to go.’ : ; ] 


ber 9, 10, 11, and 12. The chief choral works will 

be the B minor Mass, ‘ The Apostles,’ Kodaly’s So much for the A.N.C.M. Another reader telk 
* Psalmus Hungaricus,’ ‘ The Dream of Gerontius,’| us that a sixteen-year-old boy recently came t 
“The Messiah,’ Purcell’s Te Deum in D, and|him for lessons. having obtained the A.L.C.¥ 
Vaughan Williams's ‘Sancta Civitas.’ Among/ with honours. Our correspondent tested him, ani 
the new works will be a Prelude and Fugue for! found that ‘ he was ignorant of the rudiments 
orchestra by Vaughan Williams, and a choral work, playing, and as for reading, the title was his onk 
‘The Birth of Christ,’ by Armstrong Gibbs. New| success. He couldn’t touch the music at all 
orchestral works to be heard in the Kemble at the | This is only one instance out of many I have met 
Wednesday evening concert will be by Bantock, | while I have also had similar cases in conne: tion 
Harrison, Lyon, Sumsion, &c. Orchestral music| with the Victoria College of Music.’ 

to be played in the Cathedral includes Brahms’s 
Symphony in D and Elgar’s in A flat, Haydn's 
in E flat (No. 103, B. & H.), and a Mozart 
Pianoforte Concerto. This is an attractive and Teachers’ Department 
well-balanced scheme. The complete and detailed soe 

programme will shortly be ready, and may be had 4 MUSICAL CONFERENCE AT CHICAGO 
from the Secretary, Mr. H. K. Foster, 26, Broad} © © © 7 * . 
Street, Hereford. By Hvusert J. Foss 








There are times when a genuine feeling of distress 

A correspondent sends us a handbill advertising | jeg behind our conventional apologies for being 

a pianoforte recital at which the pianist was} ynpunctual; but there are others when the inner 
announced as being assisted by ‘the Great Young | plessedness of dela; makes for once welcome that 
Morava, B.B.C., Virtuoso Violinist." As we can | slow and complicated organization for conveying 
think of no diploma-factory that issues a dis-|4 letter from New York to London. I cannot 
tinction corresponding with the initials B.B.C. truthfully apologise for writing in May about an 
we presume that they signify that the Great) eyent that happened at the end of March. Had 
Young Violinist has occasionally broadcast. tg I attempted, in time for the early April mail, to 
the B.B.C. countenance the use of its initials in| give an adequate account of my impressions of 
this way? If it does, we hope that every other the Chicago Convention, a pen of gold and letters 
performer who has broadcast will adopt them.| of flame would have been inadequate for the 
The Great Mr. Morava will then see the superior purpose, and I should have felt compelled, by way 
distinction of being announced free from alpha-| of compromise, to ask the Editor of the Musical 
betical trimmings that carry no weight musically. | 7jes at least to print my insufficient words in 
; red ink. By now—so transient is life—lI feel a 
Conseapenmonte sometimes suggest that the| more reasoned survey to be possible, though, un- 
campaign against proprietary colleges has no| fortunately, it has to omit just that most precious 
motive other than jealousy on the part of older | thing of ail, the vitality which distinguished this 
institutions. From time to time we do our best| from every other conference I have ever attended. 
to provide them with evidence in proof that this! No English visitor could be drawn yard by yard 
is not so. Here is another instalment. A| nearer to this huge agglomeration of musical units 
correspondent near Durham sends us a hymn! without some secret apprehensions. The very 
tune, published by the National College of Music, | novelty of its size could only intensify and add to 
in which hardly a bar is free from error or c lumsi- the other divergences from familiar practice at 
ness. Our correspondent says he showed a copy | home ; and conventions are not everybody’s meat 
of this hymn tune to a local ‘professor,’ an|and drink. The prospect of becoming an alien 
A.N.C.M., who regularly sends consignments of| ynit among four or five thousand members of a 
pupils to the National College of Music local | class of which there are perhaps only six examples 
examinations, but he (the professor) was unable | in England has its terrifying aspects. But whereas 
to point out the weaknesses in the music and | anticipation is frequently keener than accomplish- 
was quite ignorant of the existence of such things | ment, in this case it was utterly wrong. On that 
as grammatical errors in music. Sunday morning between my arrival at 7.15 and 
the end of the laborious process of registration at 
nearly noon, I met more friends, and friends of 
friends, than I knew would consent to know me, 
spoke to more people than an English Sunday 
would admit were alive ; within five minutes I felt 


We have news, too, of a pupil who was urged 
to sit for an A.N.C.M. pianoforte-playing examina- 
tion, although at the time she had one arm out 
of action. We are permitted to publish the 
following signed statement of the pupil in question : 

‘On Friday, July 12, 1929, I had an accident, eddy of vitality which only ceased to pulsate 
causing a misplaced elbow bone, bent arm, and | because, on the following Saturday, its invigorating 
twisted muscles. As I was to be examined for! factors dispersed, to radiate the same life, each 


I had already been drawn into the extraordinary [| 


. 


| 


| 
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separately in his own native circle. The strength 
of that rhythm I can only gauge by the reaction I 
suffered after it had withdrawn its influence. 
The full description of the Convention is the 
twenty-first, and second biennial, meeting of the 
Music Supervisors National Conference (the apos- 
trophe is officially omitted). It is a permanent 
organization of seven thousand members, divided 
into six geographical districts (with some thirty 
outside members), each of which holds a local 
meeting in the alternate years. The Music| 
Supervisor, as Mr. Steuart Wilson explained in | 
the April number of the Musical Times, is the 
leading musician in all educational activities in 
every American township of any size. There are 
parallel figures in a few of our great cities, but 
nowhere else in England, and it is quite probable 
that in training, ideals, and educational experience, 
as well as in numbers, there is no similar body in | 
the world. From this immense roster five 
thousand and three persons were registered at the 
Conference office by the end of the week, not 
counting the several hundred boys and girls who 
comprised the National High School Choir and | 
Orchestra, and their chaperones. I have never | 
quite discovered how they were all squeezed into | 
the Stevens Hotel at Chicago, town-in-a-building | 
as that astonishing hostelry is. 
The official journal of the Conference accounts | 
this the largest and most successful meeting in | 
its history. As it can hardly become much bigger | 
without also becoming unwieldy, one must} 
assume that its future development will be con- | 
cerned with quality only. In England we are | 
terrified into scepticism by such numbers, almost | 
into believing that magnitude of membership is an 
aim of the constitution and not a problem for it | 
to solve. But the Conference is not to blame | 
because the United States is big enough to have | 
several standards of time within its own borders, | 
and to limit the dimensions to an arbitrary lesser 
standard would be to burke the main issue. At 
present it covers the country, which is its imperative 
function. And, while ‘the more, the merrier’ 
may truthfully represent the spirit of this great 
enterprise, so far as my experience goes the| 
complementary phrase in the proverb— the fewer, 
the better fare ’—does not apply, and I am sure 
never will. The very necessity of its immensity | 
has given this Conference its vitality. | 
It is not for me to state its object. But I can| 
quote its motto—‘ Music for every child; every 
child for music ’—and I can give a humble opinion | 
of its effects. I do so, not in any sense to explain | 
it, or attempt a justification that would be nothing | 
short of impudent, but because I know there are | 
many who regard conferences on music as a waste | 
of time; indeed, if I had not been to this one I| 
could, 1 am sure, have thought out a number of | 
reasons for not going. 





But since I was there, [| 
know they would not have been rational reasons, | 
for they would have attempted to deny that which 
is—a sin, one remembers, confined to the yahoos. 
The effect, then, is similar to that of the general | 
dissemination of literature by the invention of 
printing, only intensified to a high index power 
by the living presence of the words, the personal | 
magnetism of the ideas. It is indeed a battle of | 
the books. But there is here what books can | 
never quite give, there is personal interchange of | 
experience, from high mind to mind seeking light, | 


from equal to equal, from one set of local circum- 
stances to a different one: from every type to 
every other. Inthat vast country, where a journey 
of distressing length takes one but a little way on 
the map, there is intellectual isolation in numberless 
places that no modern method of communication 
has yet broken down. This Conference offers the 
binding link of similar activity to five thousand 
scattered people ; it is a fountain of enthusiastic 
encouragement for dispersed workers in music. 
It presents the chance of finding a corrective 
standard for oneself in the discovery of one’s 
neighbour-teachers—some, perhaps, from the 
south or east, some from the west, but all neigh- 
bours in work. The Conference fosters local 
endeavour and pride by showing the general ideal 
in a clear and kindly light. It brings daily 
journeymen into a new and living contact with 
the theory of their art—showing how this tiny 
action brings death if multiplied by thousands, 
and that one, instinctively and unconsciously 
performed, holds the secret of the musical future. 
It projects the world of musical education upon 
the table before you, and shows as an animated 
spectacle that huge organization of which we are 
unnoticing units. The responsibility laid upon 
the organization is boundless. Yet what if the 
standard could, in one or another man’s view, be 
bettered or changed ? Let us be thankful that 
here is a vital spring which is giving something 
different to each person who comes into its 
proximity. 

I should not like to pretend I was a regular 
note-taker or even a consistent attendant at the 
formal lectures and meetings. I had a number of 
things to do and people to see in my favourite 
American city, and I am not a good audience, 
particularly before a microphone. Indeed—and 
it may be entirely because I was a frequent absentee 

I doubt if the regular papers are the most im- 
portant part of the convention; our experience 
at the Anglo-American Conference at Lausanne 
certainly led us to this conclusion. At least I 
may be excused from having to give an account 
of all the sessions that were held simultaneously. 
The subjects were of the most catholic breadth, 
ranging from ‘ Music for the Fun of It’ (Eric 
Clarke) through the more technical discussions on 
elementary, High School, College, and University 
work, passing many prognostications of future 
developments, to informative accounts of work in 


|settlements and rural schools, and philosophical 


disquisitions on musical esthetics of every grade. 

American attention seems at the moment to be 
focussed on a number of things, chief among them 
class instruction in instrumental work. Our own 
attempts have not yet reached a very high pitch, 


|so that we still do not know for certain that this 


method is suitable to our temperament and habits. 
But in the United States extraordinary results 
are achieved by class work, not only with orchestral 
instruments, but also in solo work, and (strangest 
of all, it seems to me) with the pianoforte. The 
pianoforte class appears to have come to stay, and 
certainly at the moment plays a big part in 
American musical life, a part of keen rivalry to the 
easier and lazier attractions of machine-made 
music. Appreciation of music, too, stands on 
firmer ground there than here, and under various 
names looms large in musical conversation. Then 
again, the great interest in the future displayed 
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everywhere by the American mind found frequent | merely difficult to find? Or (dare one suggestff ime | 
expression in prophecies of, even more the desire | to recognise ? ~~ [eas for 
for, the creation of a chamber-music movement | It was a little distressing that the evening sing. Bs the 
and the development of choral singing. For|songs in the hall revealed so commonplace * BCham} 
anyone who loves America it would be easy to|répertoire as the musical background of this highly psyche 
write at considerable length on these two topics ;| vitalised body of musicians. The singing waspunstrut 
here I can only say that I believe with all my heart | good and enthusiastic, the conductors inspiring but als 
that choral work has hardly begun there yet, that, | but the music I heard took me back to childhoosp Y** 
when it does, it will prove to be the most lively | days of compulsory attendance at an evangelical and st 
musical movement in the country, and perhaps}church. This was an opportunity missed. Natior 
in the world, and that it will cause the competitive | thought of our cathedral concert at Lausanne at unwie! 
festival movement to sweep the country from east | last year’s Conference, and was sorry. This sign could 
to west. That day is no great way distant. The might mean a good deal. Let us hope it is merely the co 
development of chamber music may well take | the relic of a forgotten day. And yet, somehow of Mu 
longer; the material is there, but there are|the banqueters bore and appeared even to enjoy this, 
population problems to complicate the progress, |a song by one Twohig and another O’Hara (which huge 1 
and at present the orchestral part of school life|though specially written for the occasion, would Conce: 
shows little sign of abating, and is actually on the have far better fitted a masonic gathering of the ‘ Meis 
increase. But who can tell what spark will next fly | dark ‘eighties) as well as a programme of songs§ *Pt | 
from this furnace of energy, and what it will ignite ?| which none would have guessed to be an enter. Somet 
There is no shadow of doubt about the change in | tainment designed for musicians of taste. This js ftting 
choral singing that has come about since I last | not a complaint about details. It is a hope that There 
visited the United States just over three years| very soon this Conference will add to its other ober 
ago. Not only is the standard of the music | admirable qualities a hatred and complete exclusion f “!"® 
chosen far higher, but there is a new spontaneity | of all music that is not first-rate of its kind of f ettects 
in the singing that was far from common then. | all music that is cheap or time-serving or imitative p # YO" 
I had heard many well-trained bodies of American | or silly ; and will thus do the most important of — 
singers ; I had to wait till Chicago to hear bodies | its initial tasks, that of raising, beyond any future f ©" 
which really sang. We had a number of oppor-| fall, the musical taste of the whole nation. had « 
tunities of finding out what could be done. Besides I can give only passing mention to a magnificent passa 
the National High School Chorus and the All-| concert by the Chicago Orchestra under Frederick first « 
Chicago High School Chorus, choirs from various | Stock. I have never heard ‘ Also Sprach Zara- f "PU 
parts led our minds to a willing state of reception | thustra ’ so superbly played, and the brass of this sched 
before every morning and afternoon parley. | orchestra (particularly the first trumpet) makes In a 
Much of the singing was good, all of it interesting | one glow with admiration. But the concerts of Orche 
to a visitor from England, particularly in the use | the High School Bands, the Second National High prote: 
of the adolescent boy’s voice, a subject on which School Chorus, and the 1930 National High School It is | 
there is much divergence of opinion between the | Orchestra, deserve more careful consideration. | possit 
two countries. For me, the two best performances |am tempted, after Mr. Kalisch’s enterprising, if Perh 
were that of the University of Chicago Chapel itentative, suggestion in the last issue of. this upon 
Choir under Mack Evans, a small body which, | paper, to describe the whole movement for massed f ,, la 
unfettered by a conductor, really sang the music, | orchestras in the States; but that I must reserve Thro 
and that of the Glenville High School Choral Club, | for another time and for a further indulgence from houn 
of Cleveland, Ohio, under Griffith Jones. The|the Editor. Suffice it to say that in the High leash 
actual performing effect of this choir is very fine School Bands concert we had three large military hear 
without ever spoiling the freshness of its style. | bands massed together, with a total of some three orche 
rhe voices are of no special quality, though I must | hundred players, and in the National High School possi! 
add that they sang under some handicap, having | Orchestra three hundred and eleven boys and girls } °™° 
been snowbound in a train for some hours. The! representing thirty States in the Union, twenty-six alway 
same meteorological disturbance prevented me | nationalities, and a hundred and sixty-eight schools, High 
from hearing the Central High School Choir of | with an average age of about sixteen years. eas 
Flint, Michigan, which many reputable judges} The military bands were excellent, but neither te a 
told me was the best choir of the week ithe music they played nor its direction was a there 
The programmes belonged to an entirely different matter for pride. A rather useless experiment was the . 
order from those I had previously encountered. made at the instigation of some instrument makers of its 
There was far more real music—music direct from | by dividing the forces equally into saxophone educ: 
an old or new source of real inspiration—far less | wood-wind, and brass ; the result could have been with 
makeshift stuff or pieces chosen for an external | foretold (with less advertisement). The concert than 
reason Even so, there is yet a liking for arrange-| made one wish that some strange coincidence the I 
ments of one piece of music for another combina- | would bring into power in one of those firms that must 
tion, which, after all, only stand in the way of have an established reputation in the band world lead 
legitimate writings by admittedly competent a man with a genuine love for and belief in the tme 
composers. Also, the United States still keeps} future of music. How much could be done to will 
alive the compositions of a hundred and one writers | continue the smal! but valiant efforts of Vaughan age. 
whose works have justly been allowed a quiet and | Williams, Holst, Jacob, and others to improve the ese 
seemly death elsewhere;  fifth-rate Russians, | music written for this well-sounding combination ! i 1S 
mediocre contrapuntists, half-forgotten ‘ classical ’ | Till then we must, I suppose, enjoy the sounds and has 
composers, some whose claim is merely national, | ignore the minds of men like Alford, Myddleton, | tani 
and the rest of the middle-line gang. Is there not | Lacome, Sousa, and Suppé. ' Ame 
enough good music to go round? And if there is At least this concert taught me what a marimba- re 
Nati 





not, will the first-rate not bear repetition ? Is it} phone is and sounds like. I suspect it is the last 
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championship), I spent my time wondering what | 
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ime I shall hear one (unless I am caught unawares). 
‘is for Mr. Reinhardt Elster, who played it (he 
ss the winner of the National Marimbaphone 


psychologicaF motive had turned his mind to that 
hnstrument. I felt a vague admiration for him, 
but also a lamentable inability to judge. 

With over a hundred fiddles, thirteen bassoons, 
and sixteen horns, it may be imagined that the 
National High School Orchestra is rather an 
unwieldy musical instrument. How well they 
could play we learnt when Mr. Howard Hanson, 
the composer and principal of the Eastman School 
of Music, Rochester, conducted ‘ Finlandia.’ In 
this, and in Tchaikovsky’s ‘ Marche Slave,’ the 
huge force was at its best ; the Mozart Pianoforte 
Concerto, the ‘ Unfinished’ Symphony, and the 
‘Meistersinger ’ Overture suited it less well. But 
what a programme for these young people to play ! 
Something less ambitious would have been more 
fitting, and shown them to better advantage. 
There were some interesting points of colour to be 
observed ; one longed to write a special piece, 
using the available wealth of colour for particular 
eflects—fancy a concert of fourteen flutes! But 
if you increase the number of oboes, you do noi 
apparently increase the volume or intensity of 
tone, an acoustical fact unknown to me, and which 
had curious results in both solo and ensemble 
The playing was, on the whole, of the 
first order. A flaw here and there I am inclined 
to put down to tiredness from over-rehearsal—the 
schedule for the week fatigued me to look at it! 
In addition, I think the National High School 
Orchestra has got to a stage where a series of 
professional guest-conductors would do it good. 
It is Joseph Maddy who has made the movement 
possible, and perfected a wonderful organization. 
Perhaps others could better put a musical polish 
upon his handiwork. 

lam pointing no finger at an individual example. 
Throughout the week I continually felt that the | 
hounds of musical vitality were straining at the 
leash of circumstances. In few instances did I 
hear a conductor of a chorus or a band or an 
orchestra who realised the merit, ability, and 
possibilities of the forces under him. To one who 
comes from a country where opportunity is 
always lagging behind musical talent, the National 
High School Orchestra was a source of envy no 
less than of wonderment. What an instrument to 
be allowed to play on! And the chorus, too, 
there ready to hand! I am convinced that at 
the moment music in America is romping ahead 
of its leaders. The problem lying before musical 
education there is to find leaders to keep pace 
with it. The solution of importation is no more 
than a temporary expedient, and does not touch 
the heart of the problem. The educational system 
must be so constructed as to produce its own 


passages. 
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leaders, who, in turn, can forge ahead of their 
time and see with the far vision what their successors 
will need as a training for the next swiftly-moving 
Though there are dangers in the present 
position, it is a healthy one ; it is full of life and 
it is positive, and that means victory. America 
has long earned the name of the land of oppor- 
tunity. But I don’t think even the quick-sighted 
Americans have yet seen what opportunities there 


age. 





imba- § 


e last 


are in music there. The Music Supervisors 
National Conference, gigantic as it is, deals only 





with some of them. Is there not one man born 
big enough to grasp them all and lead the nation 
to the fruition that is, I am sure, possible for it ? 

I could not leave this account without a mention 
of the snowstorm, the greatest Chicago had seen 
since—accounts varied from seven years to pre- 
history. I still suspect it as the most triumphant 
achievement of the organizing committee. It 
landed me ‘down town,’ and created the 
ironical position that people in England could have 
heard Dr. Walter Damrosch and Mr. Percy Scholes 
by radio, when I was denied, by a snowdrift, the 
pleasure and enlightenment of their speeches. 

And the people ? Ah, you would have the whole 
secret of the Conference if I could bring them to 
you. Not a thousand tongues (let alone one 
scratching pen) could convey a true sense of the 
kaleidoscopic interplay of personalities throughout 
that week. One lived every moment of it in a 
vital, endless variety of human _ relationship, 
against a background of irrepressible American 
youth. Apart from all else, this is a gathering of 
friends, friends in music and friends in life, 
separated merely by the accident of geography, 
and meeting, perhaps, only just this once in two 
and 


sO 


years, but with a_ frankness continuity 
unbroken. Imagine this spirit linking and 
interlinking such a concourse! Imagine the 


intensity of it ! 

I wish I could more convincingly convey what 
this Conference means ; it is the uncommunicable 
life of it that really matters. I do not think a 
similar movement, with music teachers from all 
our elementary and secondary schools, would be 
impossible of achievement in England. I am 
quite sure it would be an important improvement 
in our musical life. How to bring it about 
another story, but it will have to be done one day. 
Will the Anglo-American Conference in 1931 help? 


1S 





FOUNDATIONS OF MUSICAL EDUCATION 
By JoHn E. BorRLAND 

We English never devoted more attention to 

music than we do to-day, and the percentage of 

musical people has lately been vastly enlarged by 

improved method and widened outlook in schools, 


and by the instrumentality of gramophones, 
pianolas, and wireless sets. Nevertheless, a 
speaker at a recent meeting of the Musical 


Association said there was still much leeway to 
be made up in the musical education of even those 
who aspired to make music their profession ; that 
many students were unsafe in discriminating chords; 
that in a certain college perhaps a third of the 
students were in that state ; and yet not all of these 
were going to do badly as players or singers. 
Another speaker said that he should like to know 
why ninety-five per cent. of singers were bad 
readers, though apparently intelligent in other 
ways. Given the easiest pieces, they would begin 
in one key and end in another. They simply 
floundered about, guessing in a vague way. 
Elsewhere, also, the question is often asked 
Why do about seventy-five per cent. of music 
pupils fail to make good? Parents or teachers 
may say that the pupils who fail are evidently not 
musical, but the truth is that a high percentage 
of children are really musical, though many do not 
get achance to develop. Some schools do nothing 
for mental-musical training because their head 
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teachers are themselves ignorant of the subject, |of music may receive less of raw material and 
and look upon music as a mere ‘ accomplishment.’ | larger supply of trained intelligence when tha, May 
But appreciation of music is as universal a faculty | attempt the artistic heights. Ear-training classg, Repe 
as appreciation of form, of number, or of colour, | of course exist in music schools and elsewhere, byfeasier, ° 
and the children who fail to develop are mainly | serious work is easily shirked by many pupils. 
those who have never been taught ‘music’ at all. In the musical profession to-day, thousands ow, 1. In 
They have been set to a pianoforte, and have been | their beginnings and much of their success to Tonig phrases 
told certain facts about the signs on the ‘ music’ | Sol-fa, but many are silent about it. Some agi 2. O! 
(i.e., upon the printed sheet), and that these signs/too busy; some are nervous of being dubbeffany ins 
have some relation to the levers of the keyboard. | cranks; some are frightened by ignorant talk @ 3. T! 
No ear-training for pitch, no training in rhythm,!‘ Board School’ methods. But there is sureg maxim 
have been given to prepare for this so-called learn- | something in the Sol-fa system which is worthy @effect v 
ing of ‘music.’ The wonder is not why so many | serious attention when we can find young childrg, 4. St 
fail, but why a fair number ever succeed. I have | (taught by school teachers, not musical specialists only. 
spent years preaching on this subject, and possibly | able by its aid to read at sight Staff notatigg, 5. T: 
it is a boring one to musicians whose natural gifts | passages that are stumbling blocks to many adulf the fins 
have needed little systematic development, but it | music students. Moreover, when sol-faists makf 6. E 
cries aloud for recognition. It is not too much to| mistakes in reading, these are usually in the natung the orc 
say that if the musical profession had frankly | of accidents, or due to real difficulties, because thf ments 
weighed the claims of the Tonic Sol-fa system | work of sol-faists has system, while the ordinary piano-« 
fifty years ago, these words need not have been | reading of Staff notation is mostly guesswork, anf 7. M 
written; but in the main it was rejected or ignored | is as likely to go wrong over an easy interval ag tions, 
or ‘praised with faint damns.’ A _ well-known jover a stiffer one. It is dangerous to preach tha} conduc 
professor of the pianoforte, about 1892, said: ‘Is it | sight-reading can be left to instinct. Prolonge; 
not a pity that they don’t teach real music in the | study on a sound system is absolutely essential fg} Musi 
“Board Schools’’?’ (By real music he meant the | safety, and the shortest and safest road is througif of the 
signs of the Staff notation.) Yet many of his own Sol-fa. for all but the rare geniuses. ~ P the ast 
pupils could not name an interval, by ear, or | —_—_— 
criticise accurately a faulty rhythm! | THE INTELLIGENT STUDENT'S GUIDE 
Professors of singing who make their pupils use | TO MODERN COMPOSITION ‘Th 
the ‘ Fixed-Do’ for their Solfeggi are a menace to | A. nuvTue review 
the cause of elie eae and sight-singing, and} 1. No two bars should have the same time East 
those who believe in ‘Movable-Do’ but despise}. “* a ae SN in the 
at eae beggar ara signature. If this cannot be managed, the piec 
the Tonic Sol-fa notation are also hindering pro-|° >‘ ho euiiten theemsent in geeem- or chee 
gress to some extent. Why not take a hint from | oe, ? . = — oe eE out of 
. . ry} onage S ‘ en ecwt » als. . 
op =e a wae find . phonetic — ch 2. Quintuple time should be rarely used mone d 
a help to their work, and certainly no hindrance ? Snot tent as to Sania ie t pis its 3 
The Tonic Sol-fa notation is a phonetic script for |22V"& Deen used by Achaikovsky, It 1S nowe yng 
music, and the actual seeing of it is a powerful | “7 aii _— a excital 
fixative of the syllables and rhythmic values, for} * I tes. > To vd he par ad ee ee ofan 
use later with the Staff notation. Many objections emproyes Sor eagle bass omty. Greate 
have been raised to the use of Sol-fa in musical | se B. MELODY ; ., , — countr 
training, but space will not allow of dealing with | i. This should—as far as possible—be avoided. f 4. jy 
them here, and we must be content at the moment} < Short melodic phrases may be _tolerated Free 
with the assertion (for which abundant proof can | especially of a negroid, Patagonian, Fijian (but is gene 
be offered) that the Sol-fa system, including its | 70% Hawaiian) origin ; but should on no account Aesoci 
notation, provides the quickest way to the training | exceed the limits of one bar. Nonco 
of the ear, which provides the mental technique | C. COUNTERPOINT that wv 
for every form of musicianship, and should no| 1. Any phrase may be combined with any other} Often 
more be neglected when students have reached a| phrase, provided that: absen¢ 
certain stage without it, than the technique of| (4) They are in different keys ; somet! 
violin or pianoforte playing should be omitted be-| () That the two parts do not make betweetf shouic 
cause a student enters a college able to play already | them the intervals of the major or minorf yery ; 
with a certain facility based on wrong principles. | third or sixth. 5 ey Es oP Chur’ 
Many a singer will say calmly that he or she is ‘no 2. Canons by augmentation, diminution, anf jp whi 
good’ at ear-work, as though it were a joke; a| inverse movement should be frequently employed; The a 
teacher will make a similar nonchalant remark | much labour is thereby saved, and a pleasing visual upas 
about a pupil; or the head of a college will say a | effect obtained in the score. Care should, however, F yndoi 
certain class is not well up in ear-work because it | be taken to avoid the intervals mentioned under tion o 
consists chiefly of singers, who are consequently | (b) of this section. a vita 
duffers at the job—and the class laughs! The} D. HARMONY Chure 
situation would be laughable if it were not also| 1. Triadsand common chords should be sparingly | mana; 
tragic. Imagine the head of a medical college | used, and only for contrast. 5 tage 
saying: ‘These students know no practical} 2. For ordinary use, common chords should know! 
anatomy, but they are sitting for diplomas as | always have a sixth, seventh, or second from the § ship « 
surgeons. They are awfully good at swotting up | root added to them. an un 
text-books !’ 3. Pieces may be written round a single chord, § for w 
It must not be ignored that specialist teachers, | which is best selected on the empirical principle, of the 
with selected pupils, do produce results without that is, by drawing the names of the notes out o! ey 
the Sol-fa notation; but the urgent need is the|a hat. If you get a triad or chord of the seventh, § cours 
training of the rank and file, so that teachers | a second draw is permissible. Lath: 
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E. FORM 
May in general be ignored. 


ng class{_ Repetition is preferred to development (being 
yhere, byeasier, for one thing). 
upils. F. ORCHESTRATION 
sands ow, 1. Instruments should be entrusted only with 
S to Tonigi phrases at variance with their character. 
Some ag, 2. Only the extreme parts of the compass of 
r dubbeflanv instrument should be used. 
it talk 3. The aim of orchestration should be the 
is suref maximum of difficulty. If this be achieved, the 
vorthy @effect will take care of itself. 
r childre 4. Strings should play ‘ arco’ for special effects 
eCialistsh only. | 
notatiog, 5. Timpani are played with wooden sticks, coins, 
ny adulf the fingers, or with double-bass bows. 
sts makf 6. Every opportunity should be taken to enlarge | 
1e natunf the orchestral palette by the use of such instru- | 
ause thf ments as concertinas, ocarinas, sarrusophones, 
ordinanf piano-organs, typewriters, iron chains, &c. 
‘ork, anf 7. Much may also be done with small combina- | 
terval af tions, e.g., one piccolo, one tuba, and three} 
ach tha? conductors. 
rolonge; GENERAL 
‘ntial ff Music should express the metaphysical aspect | 
througif of the macrocosm, psychological dynamics, and | 
| the astral plane of the absolute. n. 3. <. 
UIDE POINTS FROM LECTURES 
‘The Characteristics of British Music’ were 
reviewed by Mr. W. H. Kerridge in his lecture at | 
1e time} Eastbourne. ‘ England,’ he said, ‘is very much | 
he piece ™ the forefront of music to-day. We can hold | 
eleven Our Own against the Continent. Music has come | 
out of the abstract state, is shorter in form and | 
used | more descriptive. Our music’s great characteristic | 
is novg 8 its moderation. We are never so deeply pro- | 
found as some of the Germans, and never so} 
ould bef €Xcitable in our music as the Russians. The music 
of a nation takes on the character of the people. 
Greatest of the features of our musical life in this | 
voided country is choral singing, which seems to be in 
lerated our bones. ar ; a 
= fall. Free Church music, in Mr. Alfred Higson’s view, | 
comes generally disappointing. He told the Organists’ | 
“f Association at Warrington that the trouble with | 
Nonconformist churches was rather in the music | 
that was offered than in manner of performance. 
y otherf Often the anthem was of doubtful quality. The 
absence of liturgy, ritual, or form had undoubtedly 
something to do with the slackness. But why | 
etweel® should there be an absence of form, which was a| 
mInory very different thing from formality, in the Free 
[Churches ? There could be a well-ordered service, | 
Nn, aneF in which music played its part as an aid to worship. | 
loved; The absence of a desire and an incentive to keep | 
; Visual F up a standard of service was to a large extent the | 
wevel, § undoing of Free Church music. The non-cultiva- | 
under F tion of an interest in the music of the Church, as | 
a vital part of worship, was the béte noire of Free | 
Church choirs and those responsible for their | 
iringly management. Many churches had not the advan- | 
| tage of musical advisers of experience and 
should § knowledge, but everyone who accepted the leader- 
ym. the § ship of a choir should know that this country has | 
an unrivalled heritage of music specially composed | 
chord, § for worship. The lecturer advocated a knowledge 
nciple, § of the earlier Church music. 
out ol “The Music of Romance’ was dealt with in a 
ee course of six lectures, at Goole, by Mr. P. M. S. 
Latham. In some concluding remarks the lecturer 
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said there were some people who would go up to 
a musician after a piece had been played and ask, 
‘What did it mean?’ It was difficult to translate 
French into English, but it was infinitely harder 
to put music into English or any other language. 
Music was not a translation; it was something 
which came into a man’s soul, and could not be 
expressed through any other medium. Imagine, 
he said, that he were to fall in love with the most 
beautiful girl in the room, and suppose she were 
indiscreet enough to give him her photograph, 
he would not expect a friend of his, on seeing the 
photograph, to say, ‘ Very beautiful, but what 
does it mean?’ Music was the same; it should 
be called beautiful, and that was all. 

Speaking of the Romantic composers indivi- 
dually, Mr. Latham, in his fourth lecture, said 
Schumann would catch an idea, put it down on 


|paper, and leave it where others would have 
| persevered. That was his weakness. Where 
Chopin polished, Schumann did not bother; he 


|did not even trouble to use the extreme ends of 


the pianoforte. If only Schumann had been able 
to give his ideas to Mendelssohn to polish up, and 
in turn hand them over to Chopin, the supreme 
pianist, what wonderful music would have been 
the result ! 

‘The Educational Value of Music’ was the sub- 
ject taken by Mr. Rutland Boughton in a candid 
and at times provocative talk with the Co-operative 
Society at South Norwood. He had grumbled at 
Co-operative music wherever he had come across 
it, although such a talk was less necessary there 


'than, for instance, at East Ham or Gloucester, 


where he had been applauded for his views at 
public meetings, only to hear other speakers 
applauded for entirely dissimilar views. Mr. 
Boughton claimed great educational value for 
music on several grounds, the chief being that it 
stimulated mental concentration, provided a 
legitimate outlet for emotion which would other- 
wise be pent up with perhaps harmful effects, and 


| (in the performance of choral music particularly 
|induced discipline of the best kind. 


Answering a question at this lecture, Mr. 
Boughton said, ‘I would like to destroy every 
pianoforte in the world. Before the pianoforte 
every instrument was a musical thing. With the 
pianoforte, people came to think of quantity rather 
than quality. Organs were put in churches to 
hide the fact that people could no longer sing. 
Together with the pianoforte they should 
abolished.’ 

Mr. John Lawson, the blind organist at Hull, 


be 


|told the Association of Organists that it was an 


erroneous idea for anyone to think that blind people 
were gifted with a keener sense of hearing or 
memory than normal people. They were not. 
What was actually the case was that the blind, 
having lost the use of one sense, had to develop 
their 


their remaining faculties, which made 
education more difficult to accomplish than that 
| of folks who could see. J. G. 


The London School of Dalcroze Eurhythmics 
announces a Summer Vacation Course for men and 
|women to be held at St. Mary’s Hall, Kemp Town, 
Brighton, under the direction of Monsieur Jaques- 
| Dalcroze, assisted by Miss Ethel Driver and other 
Dalcroze graduates, from August 3-15. Full particulars 
may be had from the Director, L.S.D.E., 23, Store 
| Street, W.C.1. 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 
Questions must be of general musical interest. 
They must be stated simply and briefly, and if several 


we sent, each must be written on a separate slip. 
Our ‘Answers to Correspondents’ column closes on 
the 14th of the month. We cannot undertake to reply | 
‘ Dost 


Ox_p ENGLIsH.—Delius’s music is published by 
various firms, mostly Continental. 
no transcriptions for organ, but his ‘ On Hearing 
the First Cuckoo in Spring’ and ‘Summer Night 
on the River,’ may be had in pianoforte tran- 
scription. All his choral works are difficult. (2.) 

Pronouncing Pocket Manual of Musical Terms,’ 
by Theodore Baker (Chester, 2s.). (3.) Wagner’s 
Cycle ‘ The Ring’ is made up of ‘ The Rhinegold,’ 

The Valkyrie,’ ‘Siegfried,’ and ‘The Dusk of the 
Gods.’ (4.) Tell your inarticulate bass to sing as he 
speaks—if he speaks clearly, that is. The ‘yawny’ 
tone suggests that he is thinking too much about his 
throat 
tone, by shifting his attention to the lips, teeth, 
and tip of the tongue. Get him to read sentences 
very clearly and distinctly in the natural way, 
then proceed to monotone them, and finally sing 
them 

G. W. McC.—There is very little music specially 
written for pianoforte and organ duet. At the 
moment we can think only of a Pastorale by 
Guilmant for pianoforte and harmonium (which is 
practically the same thing). Nor are there any 
arrangements for pianoforte and organ of piano- 
forte concertos. Such works are, however, often 
played as pianoforte and organ duet, the pianoforte 
reduction of the orchestral part easily lending 
itself to effective treatment on the organ. 
way, don’t speak of the organ as the 
organ. 
where the harmonium and American organ are 
dignified by being called organs. The real organ 
has then to be called ‘ grand ’ in order to distinguish 
it from the small fry. 

L. C.—You say you have been studying the 

pianoforte for ten years; your technique seems 
to have stood still during the past five years ; you 
cannot play from memory even the simplest of 
music ; and you ask us to recommend a system 
likely to help you. Yours is rather a depressing 
case. Inability to remember even a simple piece 
of music after so long a period of study indicates 
a meagre endowment of musical ability. As to 
the technical side, we hesitate to recommend a 
system, 
question thoroughly with your teacher. Jf you 
have made no progress in five years, there 
probably something wrong on his side as well as 
on yours. If he has no helpful suggestions to 
otfer, make a change. 
We suggest the following: (a) 
first movement of Trio in B flat, Op. 99, No. 1 
Schubert (Crotchet = 120) ; (6) Finale of Beethoven’s 
Sonata in B flat, Op. 22 (Crotchet = 63); (c) we 
have not a copy of this piece at hand. (2.) The 
term ‘ In free rhythm’ is very vague. All rhythm 
should be free in the sense that it should not be 
stiff, but there are some types of music in which 
the freedom should be definite and positive rather 
than negative, e.g., pieces of a rhapsodic character. 
[he term is also applied to the performance of 
some vocal music the text of which is in prose, 
such as ecclesiastical chanting, &c. 


s. Ss. S.—(l 





We know of} 


Better diction will induce a more forward | 


(By the | 
* Grand ’ | 
The term has no point except in countries | 


because we think you should go into the | 


is 











J. H. S.—Most of the organ pieces you mentio; 
strike us as being rather too aggressively brigh 
(sometimes even blatant) for use in connection 
with a Church service. Try something rather 
| more severe and less ‘marchy’ instyle. Among th 


| 


best voluntaries we know are Rheinberger; 
| Monologues, Twelve Characteristic Pieces, an( 
| Twelve Meditations (Novello). Try these, be. 


ginning with the Monologues. His twenty Sonata 
also contain many fine dignified movements that 
| will do your playing good, and will be more suitable 
for Church use than the fanfares and marches that 
at present play so large a part in your voluntan 
list—much to the delight of your congregation 
no doubt. 

E. H.—There is no book showing the grading 
of the organ works you mention. We recommend 
| you to work at Rheinberger’s Fantasy-Sonata in 


A flat, and some of his short pieces, e.g., the 
|Monologues and Twelve Characteristic Pieces 
(Novello). All the Widor Symphonies are rather 


more difficult than the Guilmant works you men- 
tion, though, of course, they contain a few move. 
ments that are fairly easy. You say nothing oj 
Bach. In case you have so far played only his 
jeasy Preludes and Fugues, try Book 3 of the 
Novello Edition, and get to work on the ‘ Littl 
Organ Book,’ also in the Novello Edition. You 
will find no better blend of study and musical 
| beauty than in this collection. 

TENEBR2.—The effect of a funeral march 
played on the organ depends largely on your 
| hearers knowing that it isa funeral march. Hence 
the annoying fact that a funeral march written 
| for the organ, however fine it may be, can hardly 
displace the ‘Saul’ and Chopin examples. As 
you are tired of playing these, we suggest as a good 
alternative the Funeral March in E minor in 
Mendelssohn's ‘Songs Without Words.’ It may 
|easily be transcribed from the pianoforte score 
Personally, we have always found it one of the 
| best and most effective of examples of funeral 
music. 

T. B. T.—Shakes in the vocal parts of Bach are 
not always sung. Much depends on the pace of 
the movement, the number of voices engaged, &c. 
In most cases if the pace is rather quick a mordente 
is sufficient. In the Novello edition of the work, 
which follows good authority, the shake about 
which you inquire is in brackets—a sign that it 
may be omitted. (This reply was crowded out 
of our May number, so we replied to you through 
the post; but the letter was returned by the 
Post Office on the ground that your house-number 
was unknown.) 

ALACK !—We fear you are right in your supposi- 
tion that there are not many openings for women 
organists in this country. The difficulty seems to 
lie in the choir-training part of the work; there 
is an impression that women are unable to control 
a choir of menand boys. But assome of them can, 


|and as not a few men can’t, we do not think there 
We do not know the! 


is much in this objection. 
likeliest quarter for inquiries as to such posts at 
English churches on the Continent. Perhaps some 
readers can help. 

PETER.—We have not time to dig out informa- 
tion as to the authorship of the various songs i 
Handel’s ‘ Acis and Galatea.’ You must be 


content to know that four writers had a hand in 
them 





Gay, Pope, Dryden, and Hughes. 
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mention§—§ yw. E. K.—There is no book that meets your 
brightf eds exactly. If your teacher has had no 
inectiog experience in choral conducting (as distinct from 


rather aining), go to some musician in your large town 
ong thii-ho has. If you can find one who has done a 
berger’ hood cleal in directing performances of light opera 
“S, andi not necessarily Gilbert and Sullivan—he would 
~ be. he an even better choice. A book that you will 
2Onataie nd perhaps useful and certainly interesting is 
ts that homas F. Dunhill’s ‘ Sullivan’s Comic Operas,’ 
suitabkB arnold, 10s. 6d.). 
1es that Jazz.—We do not think you need fear that the 
luntan playing of dance music, even of the jazziest type, 
‘gation Kili be detrimental to your pupil’s technique. If 
he plays real music as well as you say she does, 
he other sort will probably do her more good than 
harm, as it will develop her sense of rhythm. You 
will, of course, warn her against allowing any kind 
; ff technical slovenliness to creep in. In other 
Piecesfvords, she must play her jazz just as well as she 
rather plays her Beethoven. 
umen-F 4 E. H.—(1.) You will find some pre-Purcell 
‘MOVe-Fongs in ‘ Musical Appreciation through Song,’ by 
hing of Ralph Dunstan and C. E. Bygott (Schofield & 
nly hisfcims). (2.) The author means that string players 
Of theB hen unaccompanied by a keyboard instrument 
‘ Little use the pure scale ; when accompanied thev 
YouBenstinctiv ely adopt the tempered scale of the 
nusicalevboard instrument. The difference between 
the two is not, as you suggest, a question of 
marchfmere timbre, but of actual pitch. 
1 youre W. |. B.—We have never heard of a case of a 
HencePparitone or bass voice being spoilt by singing alto 
vrittenf falsetto). It may even improve a voice by 
hardly feasing the production of the top notes. This seems 
S. AsBto be proved by the fact that you feel no strain 
a good Fin singing a pretty high alto part, and (after a year 
10r Mfof alto singing) notice no change in your natural 
t may beyond a slight strengthening of the top 
score 
of the 
uneral 


rracling 
mmend 
nata in 
g., the 


voice 
notes 

DIGNUS. 
grammatical slips, 


The Service you send has some bad 
but we object to these much 
less than to its general air of superficiality. Per- 
sonally, we should never use such a Service, nor 
even listen to it except under duress. The danger 
{this kind of music is that it is not outrageously 
dente F bad, and so it is allowed to creep into the repertory. 
work, f D. P.—Schubert’s Pianoforte Sonatas are not 
about foften heard, because it is generally agreed that 
hat it they show the composer below his best. We do 
d out Prot care to recommend one or two for your use, 
rough Bas our opinion concerning their quality might not 
y theBagree with yours. When you are next in town, 
umber Fo to Novello’s and ask to see them all. 

j.L —Advertise in musical journals (especially 
in Musical Opinion, which has a large trade 
connection) for the kind of post you want; keep 
your eyes on advertisement columns for likely 
vacancies ; and write to the proprietors of suitable 
businesses, explaining your qualifications, &c. 
1cat,— Lestre Witson.—Mozart’s ‘ Seventeen Sonatas 
there Pfor organ, with accompaniments,’ belong to the 
v the hfoncerto family. They contain a few charming 
sts at Pmovements, but as a whole are not very important. 
some §No organ solo arrangement exists as far as we 
know 

A.R.C.O. CANDIDATE.—We think you would do 
pWell to prepare for the theoretical part of the 
/¢Xamination by going to a local coach, or by taking 
pone of the Correspondence Courses advertised in 
our columns. 


Dposi- 
omen 
ms to 
there 
»ntrol 


yrma- 
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A. STARK.—We think you had better write to 
the R.C.O. and ask for their ruling as to the 
probable misprint in Stanford’s Fantasia and 
Toccata in D minor, p. 8, 1. 4, bar 1. 

YOUNG AMATEUR.—The late Gerald Cumberland 


wrote a book on ‘Memorising Music,’ published 
by the Richards Press (6s.), which we think 
you will find useful. 

SiGMA.—Write to the R.A.M., R.C.M., Trinity 


College of Music, and Guildhall School of Music for 
their syllabuses. We think you will find in one 
of them a theory diploma that will suit you. 

H. H.—The diploma you have just obtained 
carries very little weight among musicians, as the 
is not among the institutions recognised 
Registration Council. 
English Music’ (a collection 
lectures in the ‘ Music Story’ Series) and Dickinson's 

The Growth and Development of Music’ are 
published by W. Reeves (5s. 6d. and 10s. 

G. W. Cov.—The theme you quote is from No. 2 
of Moszkowski’s ‘Spanish Dances,’ but you have 
the key wrong. It is in G minor. The Dances 
may be had from Novello. 

G. A. P.—In IWxarg-Elert’s ‘ By the Waters of 
Babylon,’ p. 4, line 1, bar 5, the E in the bass should 
be flat ; in line 3 of the same page, bar 2, fifth quaver 
beat, the B’s should be natural 

ORGANIST.—We cannot trace the publisher of 
an operetta,‘ The Toreador,’ by Robert Macintosh 
Harvey. 

ARCO. 
try Shinn’s 


‘ college ’ 
by the Teachers’ 
M. F. M.- 


ot 


—For the aural part of the examination 
‘Examination Aural Tests’ (Augener 








Church and Organ Music 


ROYAL COLLEGE OF ORGANISTS 
ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 
The annual general meeting will be held on 


July 26, at 2.15 p.m. Members only. 
DISTRIBUTION OF DIPLOMAS 

Members and friends are cordially invited to the 
distribution of diplomas by the President, Prof 
E. C. Bairstow, at 3 p.m., on Saturday, July 26. 
The President will deliver an address, and Mr. 
Herbert W. Sumsion, organist of Gloucester 
Cathedral, will play upon the College organ the 
following pieces selected for the January examina- 


Saturday, 


tion, 1931: 
FELLOWSHIP 
1. Prelude and Fugue in B minor » J. S. Bach 
(Novello, Book 7, Pp 52: Peters, Vol. 2, No. 10; 
Augener, p. 198. 
2. Idyll, ‘ The Sea ’ H. Arnold Smith 
(Stainer & Bell’s Organ 8 ibr: iry, No. 10.) 
3. Two Trumpet Tunes and Air Henry Purcell 
Organ Solos edited by Henry G. Ley, 
No. 17 (Stainer & Bell). 
ASSOCIATESHIP 
4. Prelude in F Stanford 


No. 4+ of Six ‘Short Pr re ludes Ss ‘and i ostludes, 
first set, Op. 101. (Stainer & Bell’s Organ 
Library, No. 1. 


5. Chorale Prelude on * Croft's 136th ’ Parr, 
No. 1 of Seven Chorale Preludes (second set). 
Original Compositions for the Organ (New 
Series No. 45. (Novello 
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After the organ recital there will be an informal 


conversazione to which members and friends are | 
invited (tea and coffee). No tickets are required, | 
but as accommodation is limited, admission is not | 
guaranteed. 


rhe doors will be open for the distribution at 


942 
2.45 p.m. H. A. HARDING 
(Hon. Secretary). 
RE-OPENING OF THE DOME AND CHOIR OF 


ST. PAUL’S CATHEDRAL 


We have received particulars of the series of services 
to be held in connection with this important event. 
They begin on June 25, and run until July 12. As| 
the ‘copy ’ has reached us rather late, we must condense, | 
giving the principal musical items in brackets : 

On June 25.—At 12, Thanksgiving Service for the | 

Preservation of the Cathedral, attended by Their | 

Majesties The King and Queen (a new setting of | 

fe Deum by Stanley Marchant; brass and 

drums will be used at this Service); at 4, Even- | 
song (Stanford in C, ‘ Hail! 

Charles Wood) 
June 26.—At 10, Holy Communion (‘ Jesu, the very | 

thought of Thee,’ Vittoria ; Byrd's five-part Mass) ; 

at 4, Evensong (Wesley, in E, and‘ Ye holy angels | 
bright,’ Marchant at 8, Thanksgiving Service | 


‘ >t 
for the Archdeaconery of London (‘I was glad,’ | 








Gladdening Light,’ | and kindly gave us permission to print it here : 






The late Poet-Laureate’s interest in Church mugf yr. H. 
was well-known. A few days after his death tif}een apy 
following letter appeared in The Times : Rocheste 

‘In your obituary notice of the Poet Laureaiij923 Mr. 





you say, ‘‘ Chants and the pointing of the Psalnffyork Mil 
were subjects of especial interest to him.’’ I hayiipreviousl 
a valued personal reminiscence. It was the occasigfMr. Bent 


of Dr. Bridges attending the funeral. of his gredMof the St 
friend Dean Beeching, at Norwich Cathedral. Durinfiof organ 
the evening a message came to me from the Deanenfigc., have 
saying, ‘“‘ the Poet Laureate would be glad to knog 
the name of the composer of the chant to Psalm xi) 
which he had heard at Evensong.”’ I felt some litt) 
diffidence, and, may I say, not a little pleasure, ij 
sending a reply that the chant, so far as I knew, wa 
in no other collection than that used at Norwid 


Billing 
than a tl 
old chora 
the Soci 
*‘O come 


having been written by myself for that particuls and antl 

Psalm.—Dr. FRANK BATEs, Organist Enmterity ; 

: : : 5 Bernard 

Norwich Cathedral. : 
another 


Thinking that Musical Times readers would i munities, 
interested in seeing the chant which attracted D; 


Bridges, we wrote to the composer, who sent us a cop And hi 


a choir 

- eleven n 
Written for Ps. xiv. h oY 
be fool hath said in his heart.’ F. Bates B Me pros! 





“7 ! 
Stainer, 
+ Meadelss 
of ‘cello 
solos by 




















Parry ; ‘ Non nobis domine,’ Byrd). « ®. «7. —" | 
June 27.—At 10, Holy Communion (‘ Let all mortal | == = fe = 7 — 
flesh,’ Bairstow ; Vaughan Williams in C minor) ; eet ns “a ae 
at 4, Evensong (Walmisley, in D minor; ‘Oh, | Palace a 
Christ, Who art the Light,’ Byrd) ; at 8, Thanks- | dion 
giving Service for the Archdeaconery of Hampstead Restay | 
Light of the World,’ Elgar) by K os 
June 28.—At 10, Holy Communion (‘ Jesu, Star of | Reverie 
Consolation,’ Macpherson ; Macpherson in E flat) ; | Grace : I 
at 4, Evensong (Martin, in A, ‘ Hallelujah Chorus’) ; | Nocturn 
at 8, Thanksgiving Service for the Archdeaconery | 
of Middlesex (music as on the 26th). } ’ 
lune 29 At 10.30. Te Deum (Marchant. in D): | We hear that Dr. Bates’s autobiography, under the oe 
l ov J, Me le . ° . ¢ . as at é ? i ED . » ' 
Holy Communion (Darke, in F) > at 3.15, Even- “ey b yoy Aig FB agg onl y a I = The Soc 
song, attended by His Majesty's Judges (Bairstow, | al e - a vo : } essrs. Jarrold, of Norwid unfamili 
in D: How lovely is [hv dw elling-place,’ |; during the prese nt month. 
Brahms at 7, Second Evensong | satan tatands ror 
| The new organ built by Messrs. Henry Wills a 
The chief musical event of the celebrations will be | 7 Oe 2 EE : “sf a throbl 
Bach's Mass in B minor, on July 3, at 6. On July 1 _ a gag or ince — oni ai metallic 
and 5, Dr. Marchant will give recitals on the rebuilt |O% “fay <9. jC PSUR. SS 6 UCe-manua: WE a FE 
organ at 6. No tickets are required for these three | fifty-nine speaking stops and twenty-nine coupler 
events It is entirely enclosed in four Swell boxes, and is divided Mr 
into two sections playable separately or together, the Festival 
Ihe English School of Church Music, College of St. | Main organ of forty speaking stops placed in a gallen the en 
Nic —_ Chislehurst, —— zoe —— events | we een diag wat he beeen aga ne a a eae years’ se 
for the summer. On July 29, 30, and 31, a course of “teen StOps © Chance! 10%. Many Other ieature 
choir-training will be held, directed by Dr. E. C. | Of interest are in the specification. Mr. Stanley Roper At St 
- The ch . . . > . . was announced to give a recital on May 26, and further ~nygclmsnee 
- -—— S Z - . i = o — a a — of | recitals are serangnd for the Thursdays in June at 8 Ge serv 
ffiliated c T vt wil ape he Sarna of | the layers being Mr. G. D Cunningham Mr Reginal London 
affiliated choirs he fee will be three guineas inclusive, | *¢ Player: G Sar. ss. LY. en Se Se dived 
and those who come are expected to stay the whole | Goss-Custard, Mr. Thalben Ball, and Dr. W. G. Alcock 
time. As only a limited number can be accepted, | ' the order named. Dr. V 
those who wish to be present should apply as soon as | a nm —— sal od : organist 
possible to the Secretary for further particulars. On | The Bromley District ( Irganists’ Assoc iation paid a Court P: 
June 11 (Wednesday in Whitsun week) choirmasters | visit to the factory of Messrs. Henry Willis o 
of affiliated choirs are invited to attend the College|May 3. They were welcomed by Mr. Henry Willis : 
for a one-day ‘refresher’ course. The suggested | and two of his staff, and a very interesting time was Two ¢ 
arrangements are: 12.0 noon, Introduction; 1.0, Lunch; | spent. Mr. Willis subsequently entertained the visitor a : 
2.30, Practical advice on choir training; 4.30, Tea ; | to tea, and an enjoyable afternoon ended with an orgat Mr. G.I 
5.30, Demonstration choir practice with boys from| recital at the Brixton Independent Church, kindly} : 
different choirs; 7 p.m., Evensong, sung “by the | given by Miss Lillian Coombes, an excellent programme {At tl 
College choir. The fee for this course, including lunch | including works by Harwood, Karg-Elert, Bach, Bossi deal of ( 
and tea, will be eight shillings, and names should be | Vierne, &c. 
sent in at once to the secretary. This event, which is i M ; 
attractively entitled ‘Country Choirmasters’ Day,’ is The London Society of Organists held its annual ? Ke 
an experiment designed to meet the needs of choir-|dinner at the Frascati Restaurant, the President eter 
masters who are unable to attend the regular lectures| Mr. Herbert Hodge, in the chair. The large andj Mr. R 


will conduct the proceedings, and if the event is suc- 


| 
| 
or to make a longer stay at the College. The Warden 
| 
cessful, it is hoped to arrange further courses. | 


distinguished company included Sir Granville Bantock 


-rendergast, &c. 


the-H 


Sir Arthur Somervell, the Rev. Dr. Fellowes, Dr.§ Mr. Ha 
Heatc 
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| 
H. A. Bennett, of Doncaster Parish Church, has | 
appointed to succeed Mr. Hylton Stewart at | 
Before going to Doncaster in| 








rch mug 


Mr 
leath ¢ 


been 
Rochester Cathedral. 


Laureagqj923 Mr. Bennett had served as assistant-organist at | 
1e Psalmityork Minster, under Dr. Bairstow, with whom he had | 
> I ha —— been associated at Leeds Parish Church. p 
e OCCasi Bennett’s excellent work at Doncaster as founder 
his gredfiof "the Special Choir and organizer of monthly recitals | 
|. Durinflof organ and instrumental music in the I -arish Church, 
> Deanenfigc., have often been mentioned in these columns. 
to kno¥ metseenanemeneet 
palm xh Billingborough is a Lancsinshins village with less | 
‘ome litt "than a thousand inhabitants, but it has a twenty-yez I 
"aSUTe, old choral society of about forty members. On April 2 23 
ws Waithe Soc ‘iety sang in the Parish Church Mendelssohn’ s| 
Norwici © come let us sing, _—_ s ‘ The King shall rejoice,’ | 
articula® nd anthems by S. Wesley and by Bairstow. Dr. 


E merits 


Bernard Jackson, - Boston, conducted. This is yet 
another example of what is possible in small com- 


‘ould Mf munities, given skilled direction. 

cted D; sities 

aS a Copf And here is Shillingstone, a small Dorset village, with 

a a choir consisting of twelve boys, eight women, and 
eeven men, giving its sixth annual sacred concert, 


the programme including anthems by Brewer, Bairstow, 
Stainer, Sullivan, and arias and duets by Rubinstein, 
Mendelssohn, Handel, Bach, &c., with re lief in the w ay 
of ‘cello solos by the Rev. E. Capel-Cure, and organ 
solos by the choirmaster, Mr. Alexander Popham. 








Request programmes have an interest of their own. 

















Here is one given by Mr. Harold Helman, at Alexandra | 
Palace a few weeks ago: Prelude and Fugue in A flat, 
Charles Macpherson; Meditation and _ Invocation, 
Gustav Hagg; Grail Scene from ‘ Parsifal,’ arranged 
by Karg-Elert ; Caprice de Concert, Stuart Archer ; 
Reverie on ‘ University’ and Cradle Song, Harvey 
Grace : Finale from ‘ Scheherazade,’ Rimsky-Korsakov ; 
Nocturne, Mansfield ; Imperial March, Elgar. 
der they . Handel’s “ Theodora’ was sung by Catford Choral 
-ement | Society on May 11, conducted by Mr. A. M. Gifford. 
lorwitt The Society deserves a good mark for thus breaking | 
“> unfamiliar ground in Handel. 
Wil From an organ recital report : . one moment | 
uisfa throbbing, caressing whisper, the next a swelling 
opentt® metallic roar, never alike two consecutive moments 
al wit a Fugue in S minor, Bach.’ 
ouplers 2 
a _Mr Arthur Meale has resigned his position as 
gallen Festival organist to the Free Church Choir Union at 
tion d the annual Crystal Palace Festivals, after twenty-one 
years’ service. His successor is Dr. Eric Thiman. | 
eatures 
Roper _ : : ” 
further At St. Sepulchre’s, Holborn, on June 19, at 7 p.m., 
e at gp the service will be sung by combined choirs in the 
eginalig London area who are taking part in the Albert Hall 
Alcock, | Festival of Church Music. 

Dr. William James Phillips has been appointed 
paid a organist and choirmaster at the Chapel Royal, Hampton 
ao Court Palace, in succession to the late Basil Philpott. 

Willis 
ne =f Two organists have lately completed fifty years of 
visitors } Service—Miss Cooper, at (¢ ‘hrist Church, Highbury, and 
. organf Mr. G. R. Colledge, at St. Mary’s Church, Selkirk. 
kindly 
ramme| [At the last moment we are obliged to omit a good 
Bossi,) deal of Church and Organ news. 
; APPOINTMENTS 

tnnual)! Mr. Kenneth Walton, choirmaster and organist, St. 
ident Peter’s, S. Croydon. 
e andj Mr. R. Ward, choirmaster and organist, St. Jude-on- 
ntock the-Hill, Hampstead Garden City, N.W 
s, Dt Mr. Harold Wilkinson, choirmaster and organist, 

Heaton Parish Church, Bradford. 


XUM 


S HOMES 
GARDEN CITY, 


DR. BARNARDO'S 
FOR ORGAN AT THE BOYS’ 
WOODFORD BRIDGE 


THIRD LIST OF CONTRIBUTIONS 


APPEAL 


y : & 
Amounts previously acknowledged 251 18 6 
Madame Minnie Embre wT ae —_ 1 O 
Huddersfield and District Organists’ Asso- 
ciation : Proceeds of Collecting Box ... 115 0 
Mr. P. R. Tomlinson, Mus.B., B.A. ee 1 1 O 
Mr. R. R. Glendinning, Mus.B., A.R.C.O. 5 (0 
Miss H. Milvain, Mus.B., F.R.C.O. 5 lO 
Miss F. E. Waterhouse, Mus.B. ..§ 8 
Anonymous, Glasgow 200 
Mr. George Young, Mus.B., i R.C 0. 10 O 
Mr. Harold B. Osmond : Proceeds of Organ 
Recital ‘ ; oii aii ane 1 0 0O 
Mr. Langford Guest, F.R.C.O : TET 10 6 
Miss E. F. Cocks - at seca ane 10 O 
Miss E. F. Brooke ... me bia ‘ai 2 6 
Miss A. M. Gutteridge 5. (OO 
Miss E. Lane... an asl nies jaa 1 0 O 
Miss H. Louise Burchell, Mus.B., A.R.C.M., 
L.Mus.T.C.L. o sti — sia : & 
Mr. Gilbert A. Alcock : Grant from Organ 
Recital, per Mr. J. C. Trevelyan Adams... Is 1 
Miss E. Wilkes oun tai si ses 1 0 O 
Miss E. Trigger . as — ee a © 
Proceeds of Concert ‘at Belvedere Private 
School, per Madame Edith Leigh and 
Miss Nellie Gallagher 8 10 0O 
Miss F. Gray § 0 
Mr. — Benham e 2s 
Mr. A. J. Enock 10 0 
Anonymous 5 (0 
Miss Anna Sewell Be i 0 @ 
Mr. Walter H. Francis 2. 2 *¢ 
Miss A. Coffay 5 (0 
Mrs. Carson 5 0 O 
Anonymous .. nie ts pea aie 10 O 
Mr. J. Glen Boyd san are eee san i it @ 
Mrs. Arthur Benn ... bas es ane 1 0 O 
Miss Dilys G. _— ice 2 6 
| Mr. J. Griffin . 26 


| Anonymous 1,080 0 


£1,366 1 2 


RECITALS 
Westminster 


John 


Suite, 


Mr. Arthur Meale, Wesleyan Central Hall, 
Grand Solemn March, Smart ; Sonata in D, 
E. West ; Prelude in B minor, Bach ; Rustic 
Rowley ; Sonata in F, Si/as. 

Mr. W. Harry Gabb, Exeter Cathedral— 
Pieces,’ No. 2, Dunhill ; Vivace (Sonata No. 6), 
Rhapsody in D flat, Howells. 

Mr. Allan Brown, Alexandra Palace 
Fugue (Symphony in D minor), Guilmant ; 
G minor, Bach ; Pastorale in E, Franck ; 
B flat, Wolstenholme. 

Dr. Chastey Hector, Brighton Parish Church—Sonata 
No. 6, Mendelssohn ; Fantasia and Fugue in G minor, 
Bach ; ‘ Peer Gynt’ Suite, Grieg ; ‘ From Hebrid 
Seas,’ Nesbitt. (The choir sang items by Handel, 
Bach, Haydn, Moore, and Chastey Hector.) 

Mr. H. A. Roberts, St. Lawrence Jewry—Prelude and 
Fugue in A minor, Bach ; Carillon, Vierne ; Marche 
Pontificale (Symphony No. 1), Widor. 

Mr. Percy A. Tapp, Queen’s Hall (annual concert of 
L.M.S. Railway) — Fantasia Sonata, Rheinberger ; 
Intermezzo, Stanford ; Spring Song, Hollins ; Marche 
de Féte, Busser. 

Mr. Gatty Sellars, Kingsway Hall—Fugue in G minor, 
Bach ; Meditation, Harvey Grace ; ScherzoinC minor, 
Guilmant ; Concert Toccata in B flat, Sellars. 

Mr. Herbert F. Ellingford, St. George’s Hall, Liverpool 
—Prelude on Croft’s ‘ 136th,’ Parry ; Choral No. 2, 


‘ Chiddingfold 
Bach ; 


Pastorale and 
Fugue in 
Finale in 
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Franck ; Introduction and Passacaglia, Reger ; | Detters to the Editor 
Sonata No. 1, Mendelssohn ; Four Dances, Handel ; iad 
“ine 3 flat, Franck ; and a Mendelssohn pro- F nent : 
Se Se ee ne nn LTTE ery THE SOCIETY OF MUSIC-LOVERS 


Mr. Guy Michell, Town Hall, Hove 
Prelude and Fugue in A minor, Bach ; Improvisation 
Carillon-Sortie, Mulet 

Dr. W. Bradley, Town Hall, Leeds—Symphony i 
E minor, Holloway ; ‘South Wind’ and ‘ North Wind, 
Rowley Prelude and Fugue on BACH, Liszt 
Variations on Arne’s ‘Where the bee sucks, 
Benedict 

Mr. C. H. Trevor, Holy Trinity, Taunton 
and Fugue in E flat, Bach; Pastorale 
thank we all our God,’ Herzogenberg , 
alla Toccata, Karg-Elert ; Intermezzo 
Rheinberger ; Symphoni Chorale, 
Minuet (Symphony No. 4), Vierne 

Mr. J. Matthews, Vale Wesleyan Chapel, Guernsey 


on 


in D flat 
Karg-Elert 


Marche Triomphale, Karg-Elert ; Alla Siciliana and 
Variations on the Quarter Chimes 


Presto, Handel ; 
of Malines, Matthews ; 
Mr. John Holgate, Kensington New Church 


Minuet, Wolstenholme. 


Berceuse, Lemare ; 


Prelude 
‘ Now 
Postludium } 


*| to the welfare of every cultural activity. 


(CYMDEITHAS CAREDIGION CERDD 

Sir,—-I shall be grateful if you will grant me 4 littl 
space to enable me to bring to the notice of everyon 
in Wales, and outside of it, who is interested in music 
and its progress in the Principality the recent establish. 
ment of the Society of Music-Lovers. The movement 
owes its initiation to the fertile mind of Sir Walfor 
Davies, who has for some time felt keenly the need fo, 
some organization which would bring together in th 
bonds of comradeship and co-operation the many lover 
of music who are now merely scattered units, lacking 
*|the mutual contact and sympathy which are essentia! 
Inspired by 
Sir Walford’s idealism, the National Council of Musi 
decided to take steps to bring into existence a society 
which would translate his hopes into realities, and for 
this purpose two conferences were summoned, the on 
in North Wales and the other in South Wales, which 


. | 
1 


Andante | were attended by some of the leading musicians in 


in D, Hollins; ‘The Four Winds,’ Rowley ;| Wales, both amateur and professional. At both 
Sonata No. 1, Mendelssohn ; Romance sans Paroles, | conferences the greatest enthusiasm on behalf of the 
Bonnet : | project was displayed, and it was unanimously resolved 
Mr. Herbert J. Austin, St. David’s, Baltimore, U.S.A. | that such a Society should be formed and that its mai 
Four Chorale Preludes, Bach; Variations on| object should be to provide mutual help, guidance 

‘ Heartsease,’ Shaw ; Final in B flat, Franc! | and comradeship in music, and to secure effectual ling 
Dr. Harold E. Darke, St. Mary Redcliffe, Bristol of communication between music-lovers, be the 
roccata in F, Fugue a la gigue, and three Chorale| amateurs or professionals. A committee was _ ther 
Preludes, Bach; Fantasy, Rhapsody, and two}formed of representatives of each conference, in 
Chorale Preludes, Darke }equal numbers, and this committee converted itseli 
Mr. Philip Miles, St. James’s, Muswell Hill, N.—j|into a Provisional Executive to draw up an interim 
Fantasia in F minor, Mozart; Choral Melody,|constitution for the Society, which was to bk 
Waters ; Sonata, Reubke ; Marche Pontificale, Widor.| called the Society of Music-Lovers (Cymdeithas 
Mr. H. Newton Purcell, Town Hall, W. Hartlepool—|Caredigion Cerdd), and framed regulations for its 


Choral Fugue, Spohr ; ‘Maytime,’ Hollins ; 
de Lune,’ Debussy ; Toccata in G, Karg-Elert. 


Mr. Leon Forrester, Baptist Church, 
Sonata No. 6, Mendelssohn ; Prelude on ‘ Breslau, 
Forrester ; Priére and Toccata (‘ Gothic Suite’), 


Boéllmann 
Dr. Bernard Jackson, Boston Parish Church- 
ona Theme by Handel, Guilmant ; 
Andante espressivo, Elga) Introduction 
Passacagalia, Rheinberger 
Joy and Treasure,’ Bach.) 

Fred Gostelow, All Saints’, 
Sonata No. 1, Mendelssohn 
Scherzo Symphonique, Gui/mant 


Mr 


Mr. F. (¢ 
town—Toccata in F, Bach ; two Chorale Preludes, 
Bach ; Introduction and Fugue (Sonata), Reubke. 
Mr. H. C. Warrilow, National Institute for the Blind- 


Sonata in A minor, Rheinberger ; 
Romance in A, Watling; Overture 
Smart 
Miss M. Bradford, Wesleyan Chapel, Kingsbury, Som 
-Phantasie (Sonata in D flat), Rheinberger ; ‘ Fancy,’ 
John Stanley ; Scherzo in E, Gigout ; Berceuse and 
Carillon, Vierne 


in D minor, 


Mr. Geoffrey Sandwell, Christ Church, Lee, S.E.— 
Sonata No. 13, Rheinberger; Sonatina, ‘ God’s 
time is the best,’ Bach; Fugue in C, Merkel; 


Villanella, Ireland 
Mr. S. L. Robinson, St. Mary’s, Nottingham—lIntro- 
duction and Fugue, Reubke; Choral Prelude on 
*O world, I e’en must leave thee,’ Brahms ; Tuba 
rune, Cocker. 
Mr. F. H. Dunnicliff, Christ Church, Gipsy Hill, S.E. 
Prelude and Fugue in D, Bach; Prelude on 
‘Rhosymedre,’ Vaughan Williams ; Pastorale Sonata, 
Rheinberger. (Violin solos by Miss Elsa West.) 
Mr. Cuthbert Osmond, Havant Congregational Church 
Concerto No. 2, Handel ; 
sohn ; ‘ Piéce Héroique,’ Franck ; Bridal March and 
Finale, Parry (String items by Mr. Raymond 
Till and Mr. R, T. Canaway’s String Orchestra.) 


The choir sang ‘ Jesu, 


Allegretto, Wolstenholme ; 


Villanella, Jreland ; 


Sonata No. 1, Mendels- | 


‘ Clair | government 


I do not propose to encroach upon your space by 


Rawtenstall— | describing these in detail, and I will only mention that 
*| Mr. J. Charles McLean, of the National Council of Music 


Law Courts, Cardiff, was elected as hon. secretary 
and Mr. R. D. Griffith, formerly of Bethesda and now 


March | of Old Colwyn, as hon. treasurer, and that all particular 
Allegretto and | concerning membership (which, by the way, is open t 
and | all on payment of at least one shilling a year) and the 


future activities of the Society may be obtained from 
| Mr. McLean. One matter, however, of special import 


Leighton Buzzard— | ance must not be omitted, namely, the adoption of the 


new musical monthly Y Cerddor, edited by Dr. | 
Lloyd Williams and Mr. John Griffith, and published 


J]. Swanton, SS. Philip & James, Booters- | by Hughes & Son, Wrexham, as the official organ ot 


the Society. 
I shall have done what I set out to do if, by means 


of this letter, I can arouse interest in the Society 
and its work among all music-lovers, and induce 


them, for the love they bear towards their country 
and its culture, and more particularly on its musical 
side, to join in their thousands.—Yours, &c., 
St. David's College, MAURICE JONES 
Lampeter. (Chairman of the Executi 


ve 


LONDON OPERA FESTIVAL 


S1r,—I see that in your issue of February the reviewer 
of the ‘ London Opera Festival’ asserts that in my 
production of Monteverde’s ‘ Orfeo,’ at the Scala 
Theatre last January, I threw away ‘a fine dramatic 
point ’ by not making Eurydice disappear completely 
at the end of Act 4 instead of allowing her to walk off 
the stage. 

I should be grateful if you would be so kind as to 
allow me to point out that so obvious a treatment of 
|the dramatic plot was hardly likely to escape my) 
| notice. 

Actually, I arranged with considerable care that 
Eurydice should disappear by means of the withdrawal 
|of lighting. The illusion was perfect at the dress 
| rehearsal and the first performance, but unfortunatel\ 


Wiins 
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the gentleman on the light in question bungled the 
efect at the second and third performances, when 
Eurydice, with a presence of mind rare on the operatic 
stage, made the best of a bad job by withdrawing 
from the scene. 

It must have been on one of the two later perform- 
ances that your critic was present. ‘ Nothing could 
have been easier as the stage was arranged than to 
have made her disappear outright,’ he wrote. Actually 
the operation was exceedingly difficult (for Orpheus, 


was liable to be upset by the slightest hitch.—Yours, 


&e., ROBERT STUART. 
Corpus Christi College, 

Oxford. 

BACH FESTIVAL IN AUSTRALIA 





Sir,—I should like to bring to your notice a very 
important event which will in all probability occur 
arly in October of this year. It is no less than 
a week of Bach works, which will be performed at 
Brisbane, Australia, and it is thought that this is the 
first Bach Festival south of the Equator. The Festival 
will open on a Saturday, and the projected programme 
isas follows : 

Saturday.—‘ Christmas Oratorio.’ 

Monday.—Recital of organ works, with violin and 

vocal solos. 

Wednesday.—A_ miscellaneous programme _ con- 
taining ‘ Peasant Cantata,’ ‘ God’s time is the 
best,’ a Clavier Concerto, and a Concerto for 
two violins with orchestra. 

Friday.— Lecture on ‘Humour in Bach,’ to be 
followed by Prof. Sanford Terry’s dramatised 
edition of the ‘ Coffee Cantata,’ with costumes, 
scenery, and action. 

Saturday.—Mass in B minor. 

The chief movers in this most ambitious programme 
are the University Musical Society and its indefatigable 
conductor, Dr. Robert Dalley-Scarlett. Iam sure many 
of your readers will join me in wishing the promoters 
of this Festival conspicuous success in their valiant 
attempt at intensive music-making in Queensland's 


capital Yours, &c., HvuGH BRANDON 
Altgasse 234/3, (Ex-Queensland Scholar at Trinity 
. Vienna College of Music, London). 


THE ‘ART OF FUGUE’ AND JADASSOHN 

Sir,—On p. 440 of the May Musical Times I find 
at answer to ‘E.G.D.’ concerning Jadassohn’s 
analysis of Bach’s ‘ Art of Fugue,’ and there seems to 
be danger of its —. misleading. 

My copy of the ‘ Canon and Fugue ’ does nof contain 
the analysis, which I find is published separately : 
Erlauterung der in J. S. Bach’s Kunst der Fuge 
enthaltenen Fugen und Kanons’ at one mark. I 
suggest, therefore, that ‘E. G. D.’ may as well get it 
separately (from Breitkopf & Hartel) first as last. 

‘As a record of the sheer experience of a most slenderly 
gifted student, it is difficult for me to express the 
gratitude I owe to Jadassohn and his books. Macfarren 
and Prout left me bewildered. An old Leipsiger 
introduced me to Jadassohn’s ‘ Harmony ard Counter- 
point,’ and then the matter cleared up amazingly. 
Since that I have worked through Riemann’s *‘ Har- 
mony,’ but do not assimilate it, though I admire it in 
themain. ‘Toa gifted student, ‘ method ’ is, no doubt, 
amatter of indifference. But I read remarks, in sundry 
Places, about the experience of examiners, and am 
convinced that there is a big percentage of students 
who would get far more good from Jadassohn than 
they get elsewhere. I once persuaded a lady who had 
‘done’ her Harmony at one of our chief training 
institutions to work through Jadassohn’ s ‘ Harmony,’ 
and her remark at the end of it was: ‘ It’s very funny ! 
I can think about harmony now, and I never could 


sbefore!’ That speaks for itself, and is just a repetition | 
} of my own experience. ] 





-XUM 


Pluto, and Proserpine had to remain illuminated), and | 


Would it be presumptuous on my part to point out 
that writers on harmony show sometimes little or no 
knowledge of more than one fundamental method ? 
For instance, a writer took Reger’s handling of the 
chord Ef A proceeding by skip, as an 
illustration of modern freedom of procedure—seeming 
unaware that Reger was a pupil of Riemann, according 
to whose system the A is normally a free note, and only 
the B (downward 7 








7*) demands ‘resolution.’ This 
| hardly amounts to scholarship !—Yours, &c., 
| 
| 


H. B. J. 


WANTED: SOURCE OF HYMN TUNE 
S1r,—I should be grateful if one of the readers of the 
Musical Times could give me some information about 
a tune called ‘ Zachary.’ Mr. Harvey Grace found it 
in popular use to ‘Rejoice, ye pure in heart,’ at 
St. Agnes, Kennington Park, just before the war. By 
its name it might be an old Methody tune. Here it is: 


ZacnarRy. S.M. 


a \ adie 
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What I want is: (a) source, (b) name and date of 
composer. It may, of course, exist under another 
name.—Yours, &c., MARTIN SHAW. 

18, Belsize Lane, N.W.3. 


(I agree that the tune has the Methody touch, but I 
am responsible for its name. The only printed version 
known to me is that in the ‘ Tenor Tune-Book.’ As one 
of the compilers, I had to find a tune and provide it 
with a descant to fill an odd page at the end. The 
collection being in alphabetical order, and the pre- 
ceding tune being ‘ York,’ I was thrown among the Z’s. 
‘ Zerubbabel’ and a few others having rejected them- 
selves, I chose ‘ Zachary,’ because it seemed to suit the 
homely, west-gallery, Mellstock-flavoured tune.—H. G.] 


‘MUSIC AND THE PRESS’ 

Sir,—The perusal of ‘ Music and the Press’ in the 
May copy of the Musical Times makes one think that 
perhaps you would like to hear ‘ a voice from abroad ’ 
telling you how the foreigner thinks of your W.T. 

The following is, of course, an individual opinion, 
but I may safely say that it is shared by most of the 
musicians and music-lovers that regularly read your 
magazine (they are rather numerous, I assure you). 

So this is what I beg leave to say : In the closing days 
of every month I look forward to the moment that my 
bookseller will send me the next number of the Musical 
Times ; I never, after reading it from the first to the 
last page, lay it down unsatisfied. I always get a 
lively impression of musical life in England, and— 
| though past seventy !—I often can say that I learned 
| something new and worth knowing out of the contents 
of your columns. 

Both ‘zsthetic opinion’ and ‘information’ are 
expressed in a highly satisfactory manner. 

Circumstances compelled me to cancel my sub- 
scription some years ago, but after a lapse of two years 
I found I couldn't bear to miss my monthly interesting 
visitor, and I renewed my subscription. 

I want to express my sincere gratitude for what | 
| find in the Musical Times.—Yours, &c., » a 
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j 
Str,—I was very much interested in the discussion | 


I found the chant in the old Mercer’s Psalte 


in your May number on Mr. H. J. Foss’s article entitled | attributed to ‘ J. Jones, 178- or 179-,’ and have eve, 


“The Musical Press in England To-day.’ I have not 
read the article in question, and my interest in it for 
the moment is confined to such aspects of it as relate 
to the Musical Times. 

An editor of a periodical can, of course, defend it 
when attacked, but it is naturally distasteful to him 
to blow his own trumpet too much, and this is a case 


where I think it is emphatically up to his readers to 


back him up if they feel disposed to do so. 


In the course of the last twelve years there are very | 


few English or German musical periodicals that I have 
not seen. Some of them I have taken spasmodically, 
but to the Musical Times I have been loyal throughout, 


for the simple reason that it is the only one which 
really satisfies my requirements. These are very 
simple: to read a few stimulating articles on musical 


subjects, and to keep broadly in touch with musical 
activities in other parts of Europe. Anyone whose 
requirements correspond roughly with my own must, 
I think, find the Musical Times almost an ideal 
periodical. Very few readers, especially amateurs, can 
expect in any given number to find more than, let us 
say, half of the special articles of particular interest to 
themselves, and there must be many of these articles 
which are quite beyond their reach. They will 
generally find, however, that the articles which do 
interest and stimulate them are thoroughly well 
written and worth reading. The foreign news service, 
especially that embracing Berlin and Vienna, is above 
praise, and the correspondence column is full of amusing 
touches. During the last ten years I have noticed 
a humanising tendency throughout all sections of the 
periodical which I think is all to the good, especially 
when it is accompanied by no loss of tone. 

All this must sound very much like a testimonial— 
which is exactly what it is, albeit a quite unsolicited 
one I cannot end up on a better note than by saying 
that my Musical Times usually arrives with the nine 
o’clock post, and when it does I heave a sigh of relief, 
because I know that before I go to bed I shall have one 
or two hours packed with jolly good reading.—Yours, 
KC., ROBERT LoRENz. 


‘The two letters above are all we can print of those 
evoked by the ‘Music and the Press’ article. That 
from ‘X.’, we ought to explain, is from a distinguished 
Continental musician who asked us not to print his 
letter, mainly because he doubts whether his English 
is good enough. (It is.) We appreciate his kindly 
note so much, however, that we have ventured to 
publish it, omitting his name and town of residence in 
deference to his desire for anonymity. We take this 
opportunity of thanking the writers of the many letters 
of appreciation we receive month by month. If we 
do not print or acknowledge them, it is not because 
we are ungrateful. The letters above are published 
because they are in a sense a reply to some recent 
comparisons between the English and Continental 
musical press.—EDITOR 


BARREL ORGANS IN CHURCH 


Sir,—Fifty years ago, when I was a school-boy, there 
was a barrel organ in use at Hengoed Church, near 
Oswestry. Later it was advertised for sale. But it 
surpassed that in use at Shelland Chapel in that its 
repertoire did include a chant—+this one : 


-_" 

















The chant itself, and the effect of the extensions and 
compressions involved in singing the Gloria Patri to a 
reciting note of inflexible duration, were far too much 
for the gravity of school-boys. 


| 


since been proud to wear the name. 
Perhaps most tunes of this florid type disappearej 
with the parish bands. 

An old Somersetshire man once told me that his 
| father was in the parish band and played the harpoon! 
| —Yours, &c., ONE OF THE JONEs'’s, 


LORD BALFOUR, Etc. 

S1r,—I read with much interest the ‘ Occasional 
| Notes ’ on the late Lord Balfour in the Musical Time 
for May. 

; When I was private organist at Eaton Hall, it was 
my privilege to play Handel and Bach to Mr 
Balfour (as he then was) on the several occasions he 
was visiting the late Duke of Westminster. We had 
talks on these two composers. As an authority on 
Handel he was very profound and illuminating. At 
the same time he was also very appreciative of Bach's 
Fugues. 

The reference to the Wheatstone English concertina 
recalls to me instances of its use in chamber music 
Mr. Leslie Alexander—a donor of prizes to the R.C.M 
in its early days—was a very competent player of the 
concertina. On Sunday afternoons he frequently had 
quartet parties at his house at Kensington, when he 
would lead the quartet. The others were the usual 
string players, including myself as viola. I remember 
on one afternoon we played the two Sextets of Brahms 
—Yours, &c., H. J. Trmoruy. 

‘ Campsie,’ 

Charterhouse Avenue, 
Wembley, Middlesex. 


PUBLIC SCHOOL ORCHESTRAS: 
A SUGGESTION 

S1r,—I have read with much interest Mr. Kalisch’s 
article in the April Musical Times advocating a com- 
bined concert in London by public school orchestras 
with the comments of Dr. L. P. Huggins in the May 
issue. 

If such a concert were to be given, it would perhaps 
be possible to select the players in London during the 
previous holidays; but I would go further than Mr 
Kalisch and suggest that a combined choral-orchestral 
concert would be more practicable. The choral part 
of such a scheme was shown to be possible when, in 
1928, Bradfield, Radley, and Wellington gave a first- 
rate performance of the Brahms ‘ Requiem ’ at Oxford 
Again, the orchestral accompaniment of such works 
as ‘ The Messiah ’ or the Mass in B minor would be less 
difficult for a public school orchestra to tackle than a 
complete orchestral programme. 

Failing that, I would like to see a combined choral 
performance with a professional orchestra. The most 
formidable difficulty in the way of either enterprise 
would seem to be, not the selection of a public schoo 
conductor nor even the difficulty of his finding time 
to attend sectional rehearsals at schools other than his 
own, but the actual expenses of running such a concert 
—hire of hall, advertising, and so on ; and in the second 
alternative, the cost of the orchestra as well. 

All the same, the idea of combined public school 
performances deserves every encouragement and 
support. Apart from other advantages, if it were 
choral it might well act as an-incentive to those day 
schools which have as yet no choral societies of theit 
own.—Yours, &c., F. H. SHERA. 

The University, Sheffield. 








S1r,—My letter about Public School Orchestras, it 











the form that it appeared in the Musical Times last 
month, requires an explanation. On no account was 
a comparison with other school orchestras intended 
comparisons at the best of times are odious. The 





purpose of my letter was to encourage the idea of schod 
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orchestras combining, and also to point out the 
existence of other orchestras besides those mentioned 
jn your April number. 

In case my letter, as published, has caused offence, 
may I take this opportunity of saying that none was 
intended, and I am sorry if my words conveyed a false 
impression ?—Yours, &c., L. P. HuGGIns. 

Stowe School, Buckingham. 


‘THE INFLUENCE OF BROADCAST MUSIC’ 


Sir,—After reading the case for broadcast music 
which ‘ Auribus’ has presented in the May number of 
the Musical Times, I am content to leave the matter 
to the judgment of those who may have been interested 
init. Itis due that I should acknowledge the courteous 
manner in which he handled my opinions, and in 
addition the high compliment contained in his descrip- 
tion of me as a being from another world. This 
expression exactly fits the circumstances. As my world 
is the older and more firmly established of the two, I 
shall cherish the hope that he will eventually return 
from his present ethereal residence as soon as he is 
persuaded that his musicians are performing in Trappist 
solitude to an audience of disconnected aerials.—Yours, 
&e., Percy RIpEOUvT. 

55, Dora Road, Wimbledon. 


THE DOLMETSCH FOUNDATION 

Sir,—Both for its logic and sentiment, Mr. Clinton 
Gray Fisk’s letter, published in the May number of 
the Musical Times, deserves to be widely applauded. 
His arguments are stated with such excellence and ease 
that little addition is required. Perhaps, though, one 
instance selected from many within personal ex- 
perience may serve to fortify independently the 
contention that in this cult of archaicism exist 
strange discrepancies between theory and practice. 

The self-complacent verbosity characteristic of the 
speeches which have become a permanent feature of 
public performances by the Dolmetsch family and 
their disciples is now well known. During an address 
of this type, given at a Dolmetsch concert at Oxford 
a year or two ago, some curious observations were 
made by one of Mr. Dolmetsch’s accredited agents. 
He remarked that solo performance, being attended by 
arisk of self-glorification at the expense of the music, 
held no approved position within the Dolmetsch 
doctrine; and the ideal which was sought could only 
be found truly in ensemble playing. Yet this doctrine 
did not prevent Mr. Rudolph Dolmetsch from giving 
solo performances in the shape of two harpsichord 
recitals at Oxford a few weeks later. 

Perhaps Mr. Rudolf Dolmetsch was credited with 
immunity from anything so mundane as self-glorifica- 
tion, but even allowing for this unproven hypothesis, 
the inconsistency is disturbing. The explanation, 
whatever it might be, was never revealed in any of 
those immensely long letters of irrelevant protest so 
often sent, by one of Mr. Dolmetsch’s disciples, to the 
critic who might be guilty of an adverse notice 
respecting one of their sacrificial mutilations carried 
out in public.—Yours, &c., RoBert H. Hwtt. 

Rockfield, Limpsfield, Surrey. 


Sir,—Courtesy to you demands that some notice 

should be taken of a communication which owes its 
importance to your preliminary notice in April and 
the space allowed it in May. 
_ Nascitur ridiculus mus. We now possess the 
judgment of Mr. Clinton Gray Fisk upon the taste and 
knowledge of the great poet and musician who was our 
first president, and of the musicians, musical critics, 
performers, and writers who associated themselves to 
form this Foundation, and upon the fifty years’ con- 
sensus of recognition of Mr. Dolmetsch’s work by the 
lovers of music in both hemispheres.—Yours, &c., 

37, Walbrook, E.C.4. LIONEL GLOVER 

E (Chairman, Dolmetsch F oundation),. 





[We have been roundly abused for inserting Mr. 
Clinton Gray Fisk's letter. We considered it carefully, 
and seeing in it nothing that went beyond criticisms 
that had already appeared at various times in the 
press, we saw (and still see) no reason why it should not 
be printed. We had hoped that some advocate of 
Mr. Dolmetsch would send along a convincing reply— 
something at all events more adequate than the letter 
from Mr. Lionel Glover. Why drag in the late 
Dr. Bridges, who may or may not have heard some 
of the performances that have been adversely com- 
mented on by reliable critics? We ourselves were 
among those who signed the appeal for the Foundation, 
and we shall continue to support it. But our approval 
of the Foundation does not make us deaf to the 
imperfections in some of the performances associated 
with it, nor does it blind us to the absurdity of some of 
Mr. Dolmetsch’s public utterances concerning old music 
and its performance.—EDITOR. } 


WHY NOT UNIVERSAL FINGERING ? 

S1r,—The reference by your correspondent, Mr. H.G. 
Belasco, to what he, in common with many other 
musicians and publishers in particular, terms ‘ English 
fingering,’ reminded me of some notes I made upon 
the subject a few years ago. These, with your 
permission, I here transcribe for the benefit of those 
interested in what is confessedly a vital point in the 
treatment of the keyboard. It will be convenient to 
tabulate the issues involved under the two countries 
concerned. 

GERMANY.—In E. Nikolaus Amerbach’s ‘ Orgel 
und Instrument-tabulatur’ (1571) the following 
symbols are used: 0 1 2 3 4, the 0 indicating the 
thumb. 

Similarly, Daniel Speer in ‘ Grundrichtiger . . . der 
musikalischen Kunst’ (1687) and Johann Mattheson 
in ‘ Kleine Generalbasschule ’ (1735). 

ENGLAND.—The earliest example I have found 
occurs in a private ‘lesson book’ (1599), a copy of 
which is in the British Museum. It is quoted by 
Stafford Smith in ‘Musica Antiqua’ and gives the 
symbols 1 2 3 4 5 for the five members of the 
hand. 

Walsh in ‘ The Harpsichord Master’ (1734) also uses 
12345. 

These facts speak for themselves. While Germany, 
certainly as late as 1735, was using the symbol 0 for 
the thumb, England had at least thirty-six years before 
introduced the familiar and now practically universal 
12345. 

The subsequent replacement of the original German 0 
by the cross may be put down to the account of the 
two culturists Cramer and Clementi; which, of course, 
is another way of saying that the use of 1 2 3 4 for the 
four fingers was already native to them. At any rate, 
the + 1 2 3 4 became accepted in this country 
during the latter years of the 18th century, and was 
allowed to exert its misleading influence until the 
German classic reprints of the 19th century became 
the sole resource of enterprising pianists. 

Consequently it must be held, firstly, that the 
fingering 1 2 3 4 5 is English in origin, secondly, that 
the customary tags used by publishers — ‘ English 
Fingering,’ ‘ Continental Fingering ’—are historically 
inaccurate and should at all events be reversed. 

Not long ago, an English publisher announced to me 
his determination to stick to what he termed the 
English fingering, the cross for the thumb being 
naturally understood. I warned him firmly and, I 
trust, kindly; and, for his sake, hope that he has 
already reconsidered the matter. Indeed, it is curious 
that the cross has had so long a lease of life. Many 
years ago, that adorable old reactionary, Sir George 
Macfarren, discussed the point in a lecture. I 
remember his excitement over what was really a 
misapprehension on his part. ‘How can you use the 
figure 2 for the first finger!’ he cried. As a matter of 
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, : —_ . | 
pure fact, no intelligent pianist ever thinks of the 


symbols as figures: 1 is the symbol for the thumb, 
2 for that of the index finger, andsoon. A terminology 
of this kind should invariably be used in connection 
with the English fingering 1 2 3 4 5.—Yours, &c., 
Bedruthan, ERNEST FOWLEs. 
Caterham Valley. 


THE PLAYER SHOULD HAVE BEEN NAMED 
ON THE LABEL 

Sir,—In the gramophone notes in your May issue, on 
page 427, in connection with His Master’s Voice Record 
B3322, ‘ Discus’ refers in very generous terms to the 
anonymous pianist of the record, and also says, ‘ No 
doubt it was carefully planned beforehand, but it 
sounds like an uncommonly good extempore perform- 
ance.’ 

As I was the pianist in question, I thought it might 
interest you to know that the pianoforte accom- 
paniments were not planned beforehand at all, and 
that until I sat down in the studio to record I had 
not given a thought to the matter. 

Of course, the fact that each side of the record was 
run over four or five times (counting rehearsal, tests, 
&c.), gave me a chance to get my ideas in order, but 
apart from this the performance was extempore.-— 
Yours, &c., Victor HELy-HvuTCHINSON. 

5, Caroline Place, 

Mecklenburgh Square, W.1. 

(‘Discus’ writes: ‘I am glad to see Mr. Hely- 
Hutchinson’s letter. The old and delightful art of 
improvisation is now so rarely practised that one 
welcomes all the more the deft example in this record. 
The omission of Mr. Hely-Hutchinson’s name from the 
label is one of the many instances of the vagaries of 
this department of the gramophone industry.’] 


CONNOISSEURS WILL LAUGH 

Sir,—When ‘J. A. H.’ asserts the value of the 
Mason & Hamlin £380 pianoforte he tried in Wana- 
maker's store to be worth about £300 compared with 
the best English maker, and £290 against the best 
German, he is making a statement that can only cause 
connoisseurs of the art of pianoforte building to shout 
with laughter. These marvellous instruments are 
known everywhere fo the few to represent not only the 
highest pitch that pianoforte making has ever reached, 
but to belong toa classcertainly apart. Their structure 
is unique and their high price (the makers themselves 
admit that their instrument is the most costly piano- 
forte in the world) is not only not excessive considering 
what they are, but entirely justified by the absolutely 
superlative quality of the workmanship and materials 
that go to their making and the evidently loving 
craftsmanship that is lavished on every part of them. 
For instance, where in the case of other very famous 
makers,..expense is cut on certain minor details 
and a slightly inferior quality of ingredient or 
workmanship employed, not so with Mason & Hamlin. 
Indeed, a tuner of a very famous (world famous, in 
fact) house of pianoforte makers was amazed when he 
saw the workmanship and the standard of quality of a 
Mason & Hamlin for the first time. ‘My goodness,’ 
he said, ‘our people have never done anything 
approaching this! I’ve never seen such craftsmanship 
in a pianoforte before.’—Yours, &c., 

175, Clarence Gate Gardens. KAIkHOSRU SORBAJI. 


Mr. W. R. Anderson points out a slip in his letter in 
our last number. The reference is to his having made 
a suggestion in the Music Teacher a ‘ few weeks ago.’ 
For ‘ weeks ’ read ‘ years.’ 








The Harmony Glee Singers, one of the few alto-lead 


The Amateurs’ Erchange 


Under this heading we insert, free of charge, announce. 
ments by amateur musicians who wish to co-operate wit} 
others. 

Lady pianist wishes to meet instrumentalist for mutug 
practice of classical music. Would also like ¢ 
co-operate in vocal and chamber-music work.—Mis 
G. M. Bacu, 1, Eliot Vale, Blackheath, S.E.3. 

Amateur ‘cellist (young lady) wishes to join others fo; 
practice of chamber music.—SoutH Coast, ¢) 
Musical Times. 


c/o Musical Times. 

Pianist (advanced) wishes to join instrumental trio o 
quartet, or to meet vocalist for mutual practice— 
D. E. J., c/o Musical Times. 

Lady studying for A.R.C.M. diploma desires aural ané 
sight-reading practice with student.—Miss E. Smitx 
c/o Mrs. Wheaton, 469s, Finchley Road, N.W.3. 

Amateur singer (lady) wishes to meet accompanist for 
mutual practice.—-Miss SANDERS, 7, Caithness Road 
W.14. 
mutual practice.—Mrs. SHRIMPTON, The Haven 
Swanmore Road, Boscombe, Bournemouth. 

Music student (lady) wishes to meet a second player 
for mutual practice of pianoforte duets for tw 
pianofortes. S.E. London.—B. S., c/o Musica 
Times. 

Contralto vocalist wishes to meet accompanist for 
mutual practice. N. London district.—E. N., ci 
Musical Times. 

Young male ‘cellist wanted to complete trio. N 
London.—D. HaAcey, 44, Chatterton Road, Finsbun 
Park, N.4. 

‘Cellist wanted to complete string quartet. N.W 
district—H. MAppreEn, 80, Great College Street 
Camden Town, N.W.1. 

Capable ’cellist required for trio. The pianist would 
also like to meet another pianist for mutual practice 
—A. J. BatcHetor, 51, Adelaide Road, Brockley 
S.E.4. 

Lady wishes to meet contralto, tenor, baritone, and 
bass to form madrigal party. Good sight-readers 
N.W. London.—W. E., c/o Musical Times. 

Lady pianist wishes to meet instrumentalists for 
practice of quartets, trios, &c.—S., c/o Musica 
Times. 

Young gentleman vocalist wishes to meet pianist- 
accompanist for mutual practice.—C. B., c/o Musical 
Times. 

Violinist wishes to join trio, quartet, or orchestra for 
mutual practice. London.—D. G., c/o Musical 
Times. 

Lady vocalist wishes to meet pianist for mutual 
practice of classical music.—M. K., c/o Musical 
Times. 

Pianist wishes to meet capable violinist and ’cellist for 
trio practice.—E. F., 73, Comeragh Road, W.14. 








Sbarps and flats 


I never read what the critics say. I suppose they 
are necessary for people who cannot decide for them- 
selves, but is their individuality valuable ? It depends 
on so many things: on a good dinner, for example, on 
a pleasant wine, taken just before the concert. Think 
of a critic with indigestion! And how many of them 
are real musicians ? But this is thin ice, eh? I can 
criticise myself better than any one else.—Jascha 
Heifetz. 

When I first started, if a person sang ‘ The Messiah’ 





male-voice choirs in London, brought their twenty- 
fifth season to an end with a concert at the Central 
Library Hall, Holloway Road, on April 30, under the | 
direction of Mr. Charles W. Pettit. 


and ‘ Elijah’ and about three ballads, he could get a 
living.—Sir Henry Wood. 

. Debussy’s ‘ Afternoon on a Farm.’—Portsmouth 
Paper. 


Very capable pianist wishes to meet really good 'cellisf 
and violinist for trio and sonata playing.—Trof 


Lady harpist wishes to meet pianist or violinist for} 
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‘You probably think that a Continental orchestra 
just arrives, plays, and goes away. As a matter of 
fact | have to send interpreters to meet them, look 
after their luggage, find places in which they can 
sleep and eat—and how they eat! There are a thou- 
sand and one difficulties to be overcome. And at the 
end a critic will probably merely say that one of the 
flutes was a little uncertain !—Lionel Powell. 

I see an announcement of a Beethoven symphony 
in Queen’s Hall, and I am automatically transported 
there. The faces of the orchestral players are familiar, 
and I know exactly what gestures the conductor will 
make and how the tightly-balled fist will strike upwards 
when Beethoven becomes Fatehoven.—Robert Lorenz. 

I know nothing about music—less, even, than the 
worst critic. Mine is a human criticism, a writing- 
down-to-the-bowler-hatted-Englishman criticism (my- 
self), a story of a man and his fiddle and the mental 

lory which he evoked.—Concert-notice in London 
Daily Paper. 

Honegger’s descriptive piece about a locomotive... 
why do it? I would rather hear the locomotive.— 
Jase ha Heitfetz. 

. . . followed by the hymn, ‘ Various things of thee 
are spoken.’—Lincolnshire Paper. 

The Waltz in its hey-day was written by people of 
breeding for people of breeding; whereas jazz was 
mostly written by people of little breeding for people 
of less—Ernest Newman. 


Competition Festival Record 


THE NATIONAL FESTIVAL AT LIVERPOOL 
(BY OUR MANCHESTER CORRESPONDENT) 

The National Federation of Competitive Festivals 
this year seeks to inaugurate a series of Festivals of a 
new type at which only choirs of tested capacity may 
appear. 

A beginning is to be made on Saturday, July 5, with 
mixed-voice choirs which will assemble at Philharmonic 
Hall, Liverpool. All expenses will have to be met by 
the choirs, and no prizes will be awarded, save the 
diploma of the Federation to the one adjudged the 
best. All others will be placed in the ‘ also-ran’ category. 
To qualify for participation in this Festival evidence 
must be produced that a first place has been taken at 
an important Festival (affiliated to the Federation) 
between January, 1926, and December, 1929, the 
secretary of such Festival having to countersign the 
application. Choirs are limited to sixty voices, and 
they must prepare Wilbye’s Madrigal ‘ Sweet honey- 
sucking bees’ and Parry’s eight-part Motet ‘ There 
is an old belief’ (from the ‘ Songs of Farewell ’ Series), 
and submit another unaccompanied work of their own 
choice not exceeding five minutes’ duration ; in addition, 
a sight-test must be faced. The choirs entering have 
been permitted the privilege of nominating three 
adjudicators, and their choice has fallen upon Sir 
Walford Davies, Mr. Geoffrey Shaw (from the Board of 
Education), and Dr. J. F. Staton (of Chesterfield). 

The Festival will occupy two sessions in the afternoon 
and evening of July 5, the sight-test presumably taking 
place before the audience. Interest, naturally, has 
centred in the choirs that were qualified for entry to 
this select group of aspirants. Not all that, by reason 
of their status, could have entered, have done so. 
Amongst the Lancashire and Yorkshire choirs we miss 
those conducted by Mr. J. W. Aldous at Lancaster, 
by Mrs. T. M. Bourne at Barrow, and by Mr. H. Shepley 
at Halifax; from other areas, Mr. C. E. Riley’s 
Nottingham singers would have been eligible, also the 
well-known choirs of Coventry and Maidstone. 

From this it will be realised that the competing choirs, 
of which a list is given below, are not quite as repre- 
Sentative of the country’s proved strength as has been 
possible at meetings in recent years at either Morecambe 
or Blackpool. All, save the Potteries, Blackpool, and 
Sale Societies, are of post-war origin, both the Scotch 
choirs being, in their present status, the product of the 
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Festivals held in the Glasgow and Edinburgh areas. 
The Huddersfield Vocal Union in pre-war days won 
its early renown as the Gledholt Choir, springing from 
a Nonconformist Church in a Huddersfield suburb ; 
the Potteries Choir comes from an area ever conspicuous 
for high-class choral singing, and the May Bank 
conductor is in the direct succession of the famous 
James Whewall and John James of thirty years ago. 
Strictly speaking, Sale and District Musical Society 
should be regarded as a Cheshire choir, but it has the 
closest associations with Manchester, and along with 
the Blackpool Choir, shares the distinction of a longer 
unbroken career of sustained and proved ability in 
most types of choral work than any of the others 
participating in this Liverpool meeting, the Cheshire 
choir having celebrated its majority in 1928, and the 
Blackpool choir being soon to enter upon its fortieth 
year. It is worthy of comment that the youngest, no 
less than the oldest, of these choirs, has gained its 
position under its first conductor. The own-choice 
items reveal the strong tendency of all choirs towards 
work of sober mien, in which pure musical value prevails 


| to the complete exclusion of the meretricious element 


which sometimes impairs such choices. 

The following is a list of the choirs that have entered, 

their conductors, and their own-choice test-pieces : 

THe Bacu CHorrR OF BARROW-IN-FURNEsS (Mr. W. 
Broome). ‘ Sing ye to the Lord’ (Bach). 

BLACKBURN (Dr. Herman Brearley). ‘ I wrestle and 
pray * (Bach). 

BLACKPOOL GLEE AND 
Herbert Whittaker). 
(Elgar). 

GLiascow ST. GEORGE 
ASSOCIATION (Mr. William Wilson). 
lost her throne ’ (Bantock). 

HUDDERSFIELD VocaL Union (Mr. John Fletcher 
Sykes). ‘ The surrender of the soul to the Ever- 
lasting Love’ (Cornelius). 

PERTH MADRIGAL Society (Mr. David T. Yacamini). 
‘ The Blue Bird ’ (Stanford). 


MADRIGAL Society (Mr. 
‘Weary wind of the West ’ 


CO-OPERATIVE MUSICAL 
‘ Evening has 


May Bank CHOIR, STOKE-ON-TRENT (Mr. Arthur 
Dutton). ‘ Memories’ (Brahms). 
SALE AND District MusicaL Society (Mr. Alfred 


Higson). ‘ O wild west wind ’ (Elgar). 
(Glasgow Socialist Choristers, conducted by Mr. 
T. A. Kerr, had also entered, but unemployment 
among the members will prevent their appearance.) 


KENDAL 
MARY WAKEFIELD 
FESTIVAL, APRIL 28 TO MAY 
(BY OUR MANCHESTER CORRESPONDENT) 
Kendal, parent of all Northern Competitive Festivals, 
maintains in its forty-fifth year intense vitality and 
resource. At the 1928 meeting its officials sought in 
tentative fashion to enlarge its boundaries still further 
by bringing within its sphere of influence about a 
dozen of the outlying hamlets of Westmorland’s fells 
and dales, and some of the Lake District’s village 
suinmer resorts made a shy response to these overtures. 
This year, by dint of much motor-car visiting and 
rehearsal supervision (running to a few thousands in 
mileage !), no fewer than twenty-six of these smaller 
communities came by motor transport (modern 
travelling methods alone made it practicable) to 
Kendal on the first day of the April Festival ; some of 
the contingents were no more than ten or twelve strong, 
and few exceeded a score. From the Pennine uplands 
in the east to Hawkshead, Coniston, and the Langdale 
Pikes on the west, from Patterdale by Ullswater over 
the wild Kirkstone Pass they came, and various lonely 
spots tucked away in the vales watered by the streams 
of Kent, Leven, Crake, or Bela also contributed a few 
groups, and half-past nine in the morning found a hall 
crowded on platform, floor, and gallery, either singing 
in, or listening to, the competitions. 
Then, following very hearty country mid-day meals, 
they assembled for rehearsal some three to four hundred 


WESTMORLAND 
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THE 


| strong under Dr. Adrian Boult, with a string orchestra, 
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in Sir Arthur Somervell’s ‘ Elegy * Westmorland | was won by Miss Esmé Hughes, of Brondesbury, a 
music for Westmorland folk—and later in Purcell’s | violinist of eighteen. The Ramsey Cushag Choir wa; 
‘ Bell” anthem ‘ Rejoice in the Lord.’ In its course| first in the chief competition for female-voice choir 
one’s heart often sank: the conductor joked, chatted, | and the Daily Telegraph and Huntley Shields for mixed. 
cajoled, coaxed—anything to dispel a fatal nerveless | voice choirs were won by Maidstone. In the course of 
ditfidence—probably the bulk of them had never been the Festival there were four prize-winners’ concerts 
near an orchestra in their lives, and somehow Dr. Boult | The Festival was started twenty-five years ago as the 
had to create confidence in their own ability. Late} result of a casual conversation between Mr. Lester 
in the afternoon one left the hall doubtful of the issue. | Jones and Dr. Madeley Richardson, then organist of 
Returning a few hours later, these doubts were dis-| Southwark Cathedral. Mr. Jones was appointed 
pelled like the mist on the fells, the singing having | hon. secretary and treasurer pro tem., and still occupie 
freedom, vitality, and accurate intonation, and so|the post. A presentation was made to him at a 
more bays must be added to the laurel-wreath of | commemorative dinner held on May 3. 
Mary Wakefield’s Westmorland Festival—all honour to} __ sere : 
its president, secretaries, chorus-masters, and unnamed | . The LEITH HILL Festival was held for the twenty-first 
village leaders for this convincing testimony that the time on April 29-May 2. Itisone of the best examples of 
most unpromising of barren hill-sides or remote valleys | the type of Festival that brings choirs together for « Om- 
may be made to burst into song. Off and on during | petition and then masses them for performance. The 
the last quarter of a century I have visited this Festival | typical feature of such Festivals is the contrast between 
and seen its work in many aspects, and this effort must | the apparently unpromising material and the high 
be regarded as the greatest of all its triumphs. jissues that it is made to serve. This contrast is 
Parry's ‘ Job,’ Bach’s ‘Sleepers, wake,’ and ‘In| perhaps nowhere more marked than at the Leith Hill 
Praise of Bach’ were sung on other evenings by separate | Festival. Apart from the town of Dorking the 
choruses drawn from the larger centres both north | Festival area IS a region of small villages, with nota 
and south of Kendal, and Dr. Boult’s City of Birming- choir that would shine in even the second class ata 
ham Orchestra was utilised, playing’ in addition | big northern Festival. But when the choirs get to- 
‘Leonora’ No. 3 and Mozart’s E flat Symphony. | 8ether only the best kind of music will suit them. They 
Mr. Keith Falkner was the most distinguished among | May not reach a Three-Choir standard of performance 





numerous soloists ed | but the point is that they do learn and — part in 
MORECAMBE works that represent a musician's idea of what is most 
May 1-3 | worth while. The ‘father of the Festival’ is Dr 


Ten SPs vicetule =, | Vaughan Williams. His past experiences with the 
\BY OUR MANCHESTER CORRESPONDENT | Festival have given him such confidence that he wrote 
Morecambe Festival held sway during the same/ three choral works especially for this coming-of-age 
period as the Westmorland meeting, and possibly its | meeting, and they were performed, under his direction 
first and second days were affected by this clash of| at three of the four concerts of the Festival. The 
interests, for between Morecambe and Kendal was | first was a setting of the hundredth Psalm for choir and 
territory contributing choral material to both Festivals. | orchestra, the second consisted of three choral hymns 
rhe ‘ Hiawatha ’ trilogy was given on May 2, under |to words by Bishop Myles Coverdale, and the third 
Mr. Julius Harrison, by Lancaster and Morecambe | was a Benedicite. Other choral works sung at these 
choirs, accompanied by an amateur orchestra recently | concerts included the first and last choruses of the 
recruited in the locality . ,....,. .|' St. Matthew ’ Passion (it is hoped next year to givea 
rhe final day brought many choirs of distinction complete performance of the Passion), and a female- 
but hardly any fresh music; if, from any cause, | yoice part-song by Holst entitled ‘ Love in my heart from 
absolutely fresh work prove impossible, may it not] ffeaven fell.’ The orchestra also played Beethoven's 
be better to revive some of the remarkable but too! gth Symphony, the ‘ Arlésienne’ Suite, Mozart's 
often overlooked choral songs of twenty years ago| Symphony in G minor, Brahms’s ‘ Students’ Festival 
rather than to rely on selections from work used very | Overture. Armstrong Gibbs’s ‘ The Enchanted Wood 
recently at other Festivals ? This latter method may | and Milford’s Suite for oboe and strings. The concert 
tend to staleness of interest; the former generally | on the Thursday was given by the children’s choirs 
would give added zest and bring to notice of this | and included a song recital by Mr. Clive Carey. Twenty- 
generation many a gem well-known to our parents. | four adult choirs and nineteen children’s choirs took 
Some of the glories of those Brahms days of 1901-05 part in the Festival competitions. 
would be rather an eye-opener to many present-day ; ’ ; so 
choralists The Cambridgeshire Festival, which has grown int 
Che male-voice section produced a stiff tussle between | an affair of importance, was held at CAMBRIDGE on 
the cotton operatives of N.E. Lancashire and the ship- | March 12-15. At the two chief concerts choirs were 
yard workers of Tyneside, much superior musicianship | Massed for the performance of Bach's Cantata * See 
on the part of Colne Orpheus giving it a decisive | nOw,’:Purcell’s ‘The Fairy Queen,’ and ‘ The Lady 
lead over Felling-on-Tyne. A Blackpool soprano | of Shalott’’ by Armstrong Gibbs. 


gained the Rose bowl, this town also providing the! at the final concert of the NEwsury Festival, on 
winning mixed-voice quartet; then its orchestra, | April 2, the combined choirs sang ‘Hiawatha’s Wedding- 
conducted by Mr. Percy Dayman, scored over Bradford ; | Feast’ and Holst’s ‘Turn back, O man,’ and Beet- 
as the evening progressed, its Glee and Madrigal and | hoven’s G major Pianoforte Concerto was played by 
Lyric choirs took first and second places in the female- | +h orchestra, with Miss Jean Hamilton as soloist 
voice class In the chief mixed-voice competition, 


: Aste |Mr. D. G. A. Fox conducted. 
however, the Glee and Madrigal Society were, on the | . 


aggregate of three tests, one mark behind Halifax.| After a lapse of twenty years the DoncasTER 
rhe other choirs selected for the final in this contest| Festival was revived early in April, with the Rev 
were Sale and District, and Blackburn. | D. M. Bowman as president and Mr. W. Bennett as 


Tie Kena. Micthedt eatehiedad twenty-fift! |hon. secretary. Nine hundred competitors entered in 
16 LONDON Hestival celebrated its twenty-fith | the twelve classes. The winning choirs were Thurnscoe 
anniversary during March and April. Entries numbered | Harmonic Male-Voice Choir and Thurnscoe Wesleyan 
ec - « a - = ab 


over four thousand, representing something like twelve | Contral Hell Mixed-Voice Choir. both conducted br 
thousand competitors. In nearly every case the | wr E. A. Smith. : ’ 


adjudicators commented upon the improved standard | 


of performance. The competitions were held from| Dr. W. G. Whittaker was the conductor of the 
March 22 to April 5. Sometimes five halls were em-| combined choirs at the end of the Essex Festival, held 
ployed simultaneously. Many bursaries were presented | at CHELMSFORD on April 5 ‘Blessed are they 


to junior prize-winners, in addition to the ordinary| that mourn,’ from Brahms’s ‘ Requiem,’ was sung 
book prizes. The Daily News Scholarship of £100|/in memory of the late A. S. Duffield, who was 
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reasurer of the Festival for twenty-two years, and 

fiss Lesley Duff, Mr. Archibald Winter, and Mr. 
Stuart Robertson joined the choirs in a performance 
of Havdn’s ‘ Spring.’ 

The North Northants competitions ended at OUNDLE 
on April 12 with a concert in which the massed choirs 
played the chief part. Handel's ‘ Ode on St. Cecilia’s 
Davy’ was performed by a combination of ten choirs 
with Miss Irene Bonas and Mr. John Adams as soloists, 
and the programme concluded with ‘ Praise, my soul, 
the King of Heaven.’ Mr. H. Middleton, organist of 
Ely Cathedral, conducted. 


A new Festival was inaugurated at BIRKENHEAD on 
April 29 and 30 and May 1. The chairman is the 
Rev. W. Hamilton Rogers, and the hon. secretary 
Mr. Frederick Wood. There were five choral contests, 
in which the winners were: St. John’s C. of E. School 
Girls’ Choir (Miss M. Vance), Temple Road Central 
School Boys’ Choir (Mr. J. Jones), Union Presbyterian 
Church, Kirkdale (Mr. G. Nuttall), and, in the female- 
voice choir section, Beechcroft Girls’ Club (Mr. D. 
Woolley). 


At PETERSFIELD (May 5-8) the final concert included 
a performance of Bach’s Magnificat by combined choirs, 
with Miss Lesley Duff, Miss Anne Wood, Mr. Steuart 
Wilson, and Mr. Arthur Cranmer as soloists and 
Dr. Adrian Boult conducting. Miss Wood and the 
choirs also sang Brahms’s Alto Rhapsody, and the 
concert ended with Holst’s two Psalms. 


The syllabus of the new PADDINGTON Festival, to be 
held on November 8, 13, 20, 21, and 22, contains 
particulars of sixty-four competitjons, of which eighteen 
are for adult choirs, eleven for junior choirs, and thirteen 
for folk-dancing. A feature made of combined 
performance, the works for the adult choirs being ‘ A 
Festival Chime,’ arranged by Holst, ‘ Just as the tide 
was flowing,’ arranged by Vaughan Williams, and 
‘Round about the starry throne.’ The hon. secretary 
is Miss Marjorie Kahn, 8, Sussex Place, London, W.2. | 


is 





We are informed that a choir from Canada intends 
to compete at the Blackpool Festival next October at 
an estimated expense of five thousand pounds. 

| 








ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC 


A unique event is due to take place on June 4; 
unique inasmuch as never before has the Royal 
Academy, or, so far as I know, any other school of music, 
sent a symphony orchestra on tour. Sir Henry Wood 
will conduct the Academy Orchestra at Liverpool 
Philharmonic Hall on the afternoon of June 4, and the 
concert is exciting great interest in musical circles. 
The programme commands attention, for it represents 
the principal activities of the institution: Overture, 
‘Carnaval Romain’; Songs, ‘ Ein Schwan’ and ‘ Ein 
Traum,’ Grieg (sung by Freda Townson); Violin 
Concerto in D (Allegro maestoso), Paganini (David 
Taylor) ; Pianoforte Concerto No. 1, in E flat, Liszt 
Yeliand Richards); Symphony No. 2, in D (first 
movement), Brahms (conducted by Otto Ernst, 
student); ‘ Brandenburg’ Concerto No. 3, in G, for 
strings, Bach; Recit. and Rondo, ‘ Mia speranza 
adorata,’ Mozart (Joan Coxon); Recit. ‘My Arms,’ 
Aria, ‘Sound an Alarm ’ (‘Judas Maccabeus ’) (Wilfred 
Miles); Songs, ‘Where Corals Lie’ and ‘Sabbath 
Morning at Sea’ (‘Sea Pictures’), Elgar (Valetta 
Iacopi); Closing Scene from ‘ Gétterdammerung ’ 
(Briinnhilde, Irene Morden). 

On Tuesday afternoon, June 17, the customary term 
orchestral concert will take place in Queen’s Hall, when 
Sir Henry Wood will conduct, and chamber concerts 
will be held in Duke’s Hall on Thursday, June 5, | 
and Wednesday, June 25, both beginning at 3 o’clock. | 

An interesting anniversary happens on Monday, | 
June 23, for exactly a hundred years ago the Academy | 
was granted its Royal Charter. 





Wiilhs 


Monday, June 2, is the last day of entry for the 
Special Diploma Examination in connection with the 
Teachers’ Training Course. 

Monday, June 30, is the last day of entry for the 
September L.R.A.M. Examinations. 

Fourteen Scholarships for various subjects will be 
offered for competition in September. The last day of 
entry is Monday, July 28. Entry forms and detailed 
particulars may be obtained from the Secretary. The 
Sterndale Bennett Scholarship has been won by 
Patrick Cory, a native of London. He is a pupil of 
Mr. Claude Pollard, and had previously won a Bach 


Scholarship, the Advisory Board Prize, and took his 
L.R.A.M. as a performer. F. 


ROYAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC 

The summer term began on May 5, and has not been 
long in getting into its stride. Though the regular 
series of College concerts did not start till the latter 
end of the month, several fixtures of various kinds 
have already taken place, namely, private concerts by 
the Bach Cantata Club and the Handel Society, and a 
special concert, by invitation of the Council, given by 
the famous Danish Palestrina Choir, which delighted 
large numbers of students and other music-lovers with 
masterly interpretations of choral music by Palestrina, 
Hassler, Schiitz, and representative English composers 
of the 16th and 17th centuries. Lady Cynthia Colville, 
who had been presented with a bouquet of red tulips 
and white lilies (the Danish colours), welcomed the 
Choir on behalf of the Council in a singularly happy 
speech, and the Danish Minister was equally felicitous 
in expressing his thanks. At the close of the concert, 
the conductor was presented with a laurel wreath, 
decorated with the Danish colours, by two senior 
students of the College on behalf of their fellow students. 

The annual meeting of the Corporation was held on 
May 15, Sir Ernest Palmer, the senior Vice-President 
present, taking the chair. Sir Ernest had the pleasure 
of announcing that H.R.H. The Prince of Wales, 
President of the College, had approved the election 
of Lord Blanesburgh as Vice-President, in succession 
to the late Earl of Balfour, and also he wished ‘ bon 
voyage ’ to the Director, Sir Hugh Allen, on the eve 
of setting out on a short visit to Australia. 


TRINITY COLLEGE OF MUSIC 

The College, as one of the schools of London Uni- 
versity, provided the orchestral music, under the 
conductorship of Mr. John Barbirolliand Mr. John Fry, 
at the Graduation Ceremony of the University at the 
Albert Hall on May 14. 

Miss Evel Burns, to whom was awarded the silver 
medal given by the Worshipful Company of Musicians, 
attended a meeting of the Court of that Company on 
May 6, when, after having been introduced by the 
secretary of the College (Mr. C. N. H. Rodwell), the 
Worshipful Master duly presented the medal with his 
congratulations and best wishes for her future success 
It is interesting to note that Miss Burns is a native of 
Queensland, Australia, and gained a scholarship of 
the College three years ago. During that time she has 
made remarkable progress in her musical attainments. 

At a general meeting of the College held on May 16, 
Sir Granville Bantock, on the proposal of the Principal, 
Mr. E. Stanley Roper, seconded by the Controller of 
Examinations, Mr. Edward d’Evry, was unanimously 
elected as a member of the College Board. Sir Granville 
is taking the College examinations in South Africa 
this year. 

The Controller of Examinations has concluded a 
successful tour of propaganda in South Wales, and more 
new centres have been formed. 

Distributions have also been held at Grimsby, Stroud, 
Chester, Wrexham, and Woolwich, at all of which theCon- 
troller or a representative from the College was present. 

The summer term has begun under happy auspices, 
the number of students being well maintained. The 
usual inaugural address was given to students by the 
Principal. 
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A lecture by Mr. Geoffrey Shaw on ‘ Teaching and BRADFIELD.—Two chamber concerts have beg 
the Appreciation of Music’ was attended by a large} given during term : Quintets of Mozart and Beethove 
number of students and others. The following| for pianoforte and wind were played by members , 
lectures have also been arranged: for June 4 and 18,| the L.S.O., the pianists being Messrs. D. G. A. F 
Mr. Henry Geehl, June 11 and 25, Mr. Hubert Foss. and L. L. Morse, the other programme comprisin 

At the time of writing active rehearsals for the|the Pianoforte Quartets by Mozart in G minor, ap 
opera ‘ Tom Jones’ are in progress. A crowded house} Dvordk. A pianoforte and song recital has beg 
is promised for the performance on the Friday evening | given by Messrs. Anthony Richards and Wilfred Dykes 
May 23) in aid of the Great Ormond Street Hospital,| Bower. Following the combined performance ¢ 
at which H.R.H. Princess Mary, the Countess of |‘ The Messiah’ at Reading in March (in conjunctig 





Harewood, will be present. | with Reading University and Wellington), Parts } 
~ }and 3 were sung on the last Sunday of term unde 
LONDON CENTRE |Mr. D. G. A. Fox. The House Competitions wer 


The prize-giving and distribution of certificates by | iudged by Prof. F. H. Shera. Members of the Scho 
Sir Granville Bantock on April 26, at Central Hall, | gave a concert at Eton on March 22 (see under Eton 
Westminster, attracted a large gathering. Dr. John | Bruton (King’s School).—The Musical Society gay: 
Warriner (chairman of the Corporation and of the | a Bach recital in Bruton Parish Church on March & 
ae Centre) an Baa : aor creas SIT | — - ane . _ Me sl —— sages item 
3Té nilie as one of ou reates iving composers,| Mr. N. ’. Newe conducted. At the concert @ 
whose charm of manner gained him many friends.| March 30, sea shanties were sung, and the orchestr, 
The local secretary (Mr. T. Lester Jones), in his report, | played the ‘ Rosamunde’ and ‘ Ruy Blas’ Overture 
stated that more than a thousand candidates had The Musical Society’s programmes have been draw 
— —— — _ = gt from early English music and Gilbert and Sullivan 
during 1929 at the London Centre alone, and there} The former included a madrigal, a Purcell Suite fo 
were many other local centres in and around Londonand | string quartet, and arrangements for oboe and horn, 
throughout the country. He regretted that eighty per CANForD.—Handel’s ‘ Passion’ was sung on th 
cent a = reminded the audience that ba ag last Sunday of term, under Mr. S. B. Leonard, a 
— - eng o —_ — ——— pg -s the soloists being members of the school. 
Ste *v Roper (P: “pe ze > Ss yO > S3 ; - / . : f 
ed a ang Pee) Urged the study of the sadly| CHELTENHAM (Dean Close).—At the meetings of th 
neglected subject of elocution, and a general knowledge Music Club, songs by old Italian composers an 
of musical art Sir Granville Bantock said that|* acne biel er ese 
goer ‘ é als have been sung, and pieces for violin ané 
although in his earlier years he had not passed many he pao 1 by > } ‘ PH: a have been pl 
musical examinations, he was convinced of their On March 18 Mies Marie Hall, assisted by Mr yearn 
la , wlIss J all, assis Mr. Id 
present-day necessity, as few good positions could | \toore, played works by Grieg, Schumann ‘Joaquin Nin 
be secured without a diploma denoting proficiency. | “ Ae Minteciie © Bhat >. tee i te Pea 
Mr. C. N. H. Rodwell proposed and Mr. Charles Long | 224 Heller Nicholls. * Bach's * Peasant Cantata ’ wa 
eee pie wage * : a 8 | sung at the end of term, the solos being taken by 


seconded the vote of thanks. Musical selections were |; : : 
; f thanks usical selections were| },<ses, tenors, and trebles, in unison. At the same 
contributed by winners of Exhibitions and Prizes. 


concert the orchestra played Schubert’s Military March 
|in D and the first movement of Haydn’s ‘ London 
ASSOCIATED BOARD: AWARD OF MEDALS Symphony, and accompanied a member of the School 
The following candidates gained the gold and silver | in the slow movement of the ‘Emperor’ Concerto. A 
Medals offered by the Board for the highest and second | song by another member of the School, P. H. M 
highest honours marks respectively, in the final, | Edwards, was also included in the programme. 
advanced, and intermediate grades of the Local Centre| Curist’s Hosprrat.—On October 13 (1929), a Hande 
Examinations in March-April last, the competition | programme was given, consisting of organ and vocal 
being open to all candidates in the British Isles: Final} solos, and movements for violin, oboe, and organ 
Grade Gold Medal, Phyllis M. Wright (Chesterfield | Miss Sybil Eaton, with Mr. S. Liddle at the pianoforte 
Centre), pianoforte, and Joyce E. Goldie (Sheffield | gave a recital on November 5; and a miscellaneous 
Centre), pianoforte (these two candidates gained an| concert by members of the School was given on 
equal number of marks); Final Grade Silver Medal,| November 17. ‘The Revenge’ was sung at the 
Doris E. Bulley (Exeter Centre), pianoforte, Elsa| concert on November 30, the orchestra also piaying 
Ommer (Glasgow Centre), violin, and Doris C. Reed| the Overture to ‘Otho.’ Other items were a move 
Ipswich Centre), pianoforte (these three candidates| ment from Armstrong Gibbs’s ‘Country Magic ’ (for 
gained an equal number of marks) ; Advanced Grade | pianoforte trio), carols, and songs, sung by the whole 
Gold Medal, Edith E. Gibbons (Bath Centre), piano-| school. Dr. C. S. Lang conducted. Carols were sung 
forte, and Nesta H. L. Franklyn (Bristol Centre), | in the Chapel on December 15. 
violoncello (these two candidates gained an equal} (CranLEIGH.—On February 16, a violin and song 
number of marks) ; Advanced Grade Silver Medal, Jane | recital was given by Messrs. C. C. Dalmaine and 
E. D. Harvey-Webb (Edinburgh Centre), violoncello ; F. Warren Willow ; and on March 9, a recital of works 
Intermediate Grade Gold Medal, Kathleen M. Tapley | for two pianofortes by Messrs. S. M. Allen and 
Plymouth Centre), pianoforte; Intermediate Grade R. W. Bowver, with Mr. J. S. Purvis as singer. At 
Silver Medal, Eileen E. Chapman (Hastings Centre),| the concert on Februarv 27, the orchestra played 
violin, Frances E. Wall (Margate Centre), pianoforte, | Saint-Saéns’s ‘Le Carnaval des Animaux,’ and works 


and Dorothy V Cantrell (Margate Centre), pianoforte | by Schubert, Jarnefelt, and Bizet, the choral works : 


(these three candidates gained an equal number of | being Ernest Walker's ‘ England’s Helicon’ and the 
marks) |‘ Peasant Cantata’ of Bach. Mr. S. M. Allen 
| fadged by The House Singing Competition was 
a , judged by Dr. C. S. Lang (Christ’s Hospital). 
Music in Public Schools | Denstone.—The House Music Competition was 
are =_— judged by Mr. J. A. Davison (Malvern). The concert 
(The following notes are compiled by the request of the | arrangement of ‘Carmen’ by Maurice Besly was sung, 
Music Masters’ Association Section of the Incorporated| under Mr. H. S. Denton, at the end of term 
Society of Musicians.) Three organ recitals, a pianoforte recital, and a song 
BioxHam.—During the Easter term the music sung | recital have been given. 
in Chapel included Charles Wood’s Mass in the Eton.—The Queen’s Hall Orchestra, conducted by 
Phrygian Mode and (during Lent) Allegri’s ‘ Miserere.’ | Sir Henrv Wood. gave a concert on March 8, playing 
At a special service on April 5, the choir sang Holst’s|the ‘ Meistersinger’ Overture, Butterworth’s ‘A 
‘To my humble supplication "and Bach's ‘ Jesu, Joy Shropshire Lad,’ and other works. Miss _ Irene 
of man’s desiring.’ Scharrer was the soloist in Rachmaninov’s second 
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Pianoforte Concerto. 
from ‘Acis and Galatea’ and Stanford’s ‘ Cavalier 
Songs ’ were sung under Dr. H. G. Ley, the remainder 
of the programme being miscellaneous. 


An informal |‘Insanez et 


At the School concert, selections | SuTTON VALENCE.—The Choral Society, assisted by 


|members of the Maidstone Amateur Orchestral 
Society, gave a concert on March 30. Haydn's 
vane cure,’ two choruses from the, 


concert was given by members of the School on| Brahms ‘ Requiem,’ and ‘The Dutch Carol’ were 


February 23, and Dr. Ley has given three organ 
recitals. Members of Bradfield College gave a concert 
on March 23, the programme including madrigals and 
part-songs (T.T.B.B.), Franck’s Chorale in A minor 
(arranged for two pianofortes), the Minuet from the 
Clarinet Quintet of Brahms, and pianoforte solos. 

GIGGLESWICK.—Purcell’s ‘Dido and Eneas’ was 
given, under Mr. T. A. Davies, on April 8, together 
with miscellaneous items. The Music Competitions, 
which were judged by Dr. E. Markham Lee, included 
classes for vocal, pianoforte, and string solos, and for 
unaccompanied quartets. Four ‘popular’ concerts 
have been given, at one of which Miss V. Haswell 
(violin) played the Grieg Sonata in G minor and 
Fauré's ‘ Elégie.’ 

HIGHGATE.—At the Christmas concert (1929), the 
choral items were Handel’s ‘ Hark how the woods,’ 
madrigals, carols, folk-songs, and school songs, the 
orchestra playing Mozart's ‘ Eine kleine Nachtmusik ’ 
and a Gavotte by Rameau. Mr. E. T. Chapman 
conducted. 

LivERPOOL COLLEGE.—Charles Wood’s ‘ Dirge for 
Two Veterans’ and Vaughan Williams's ‘ Fantasia on 
Christmas Carols’ were given, under Mr. J. D. C. 
McCormick, at the Christmas concert (1929); move- 
ments for strings and pianoforte by Handel and Bach, 
Handel’s Sonata in G minor for flute and pianoforte, 
madrigals and folk-songs with descants, were also 
performed. 

St. Paux’s.—On March 14, Messrs. W. Dykes-Bower 
and Anthony Richards gave a pianoforte and vocal 
recital ; and on March 21 a chamber concert was given 
by members of the School. On March 24, the Musical 
Club played Act 1 of ‘ The Mikado.’ 
Society’s concert on April 1 began with a Haydn Trio; 
there were solos by present and past Paulines ; trebles 
sang Handel and Schubert; the orchestra played the 
slow movement from Beethoven’s first Symphony ; 
and chorus and orchestra, under Mr. H. E. Wilson, 
gave Dyson’s ‘ In honour of the city.’ 

STAMFORD.—On December 15 (1929), a programme 
of carols was sung, under Mr. H. Brook, in St. George’s 
Church. Stanford’s ‘ Songs of the Sea’ and S. Taylor 
Harris’s ‘ Six Sea Shanties ’ were given at the Easter 
term concert on April 3, the orchestra also playing 
movements by Bach and Grieg. 

StowE.—At the concert on March 30 (1929), a move- 
ment from Mozart’s Symphony in G minor, the Bach 
Concerto in C, for three pianofortes, and dances by 
Lully were played; Purcell’s ‘Come, if you dare,’ 
Beethoven’s ‘ Hallelujah,’ and Walford Davies's 
‘Nursery Rhymes’ were sung. Dr. L. P. Huggins 
was the conductor. 
summer concert were the choral dances from Borodin’s 
‘Prince Igor ’ and choruses from the ‘ Peasant Cantata’ 
of Bach; the ‘Magic Flute’ Overture, a movement 
from Saint-Saéns’s Septet for strings and trumpet, and 
Norman O’Neill’s Variations for two pianofortes. The 
House Instrumental Competitions, on December 7, 
were judged by Mr. Basil Allchin. 


Houses entered miniature orchestras, one also pro- | 


ducing a part of the Bach Concerto for four pianofortes, 
with the orchestral accompaniment transcribed for a 
fifth. On December 8, the choral society and orchestra 
performed carols and sacred music in the Chapel ; and 
at the Christmas concert Beethoven’s ‘Egmont’ 
Overture, the first movement of Haydn’s ‘ London’ 
Symphony, Elgar’s ‘ Nimrod ’ Variation, and Grainger’s 
‘Shepherd’s Hey’ were played by the orchestra; the 


choral society sang the chorales from ‘ Sleepers, wake ! ’ | 


Haydn's ‘ Insane et vane cure,’ carols, and plantation 
songs; other items being a Dance Rhapsody by Delius, 
arranged for two pianofortes, and a ‘ Piece’ 
pianofortes and two clarinets by G. J. B. Wright, 
member of the school. 


YLM 


The Musical | 


Among the items given at the} 


Four of the seven | 


for two | 
a! comment. 


sung ; and the orchestra played the slow movement of 
Beethoven's fifth Symphony and the Aria from the 
Bach Suite in D. Mr. S. L. Russell conducted. 

WarwIick.—The House Singing Competitions were 
judged by Mr. S. Watson (Radley). Purcell’s ‘ Dido 
and #Eneas’ was given at the end-of-term concert 

|}under Mr. S. F. Bates. Other activities included a 
lecture on ‘ Folk-Songs’ and a vocal and pianoforte 
recital. 

WELLINGTON.-—The principal event of the term was 
the performance of ‘ The Messiah,’ in its entirety, with 

|the choral societies of Reading University and 
| Bradfield College, at Reading, under Mr. W. K. Stanton 
the united forces numbering four hundred. The 
London Wind Quintet gave a chamber concert, with 
|Mr. Stanton at the pianoforte, on February 2; Mr. 
Steuart Wilson gave a song recital on March 2, and 
| Mr. Philip Lévi a pianoforte recital on March 9. The 
music competitions were judged by Dr. H. G. Ley 
(Eton), one pianist under fifteen-and-a-half years of 
age playing Chopin’s Fantaisie in F minor. The Music 
Society has had papers on ‘ The Concerto,’ ‘ Schubert,’ 
‘Greek Music,’ and ‘ Bach,’ and a debate on the 
motion ‘ That the Pianoforte has done more harm 
than good.’ 

WESTMINSTER.—The programme of the Madrigal 
|and Orchestral Societies’ concert on March 31 was 
devoted to works by Vaughan Williams and Holst. 
| The former was represented by ‘ Let us now praise 
|famous men,’ two folk-song studies for clarinet and 
| pianoforte, songs with chorus from ‘ Hugh the Drover,’ 
|}and movements from the ‘ Charterhouse Suite’ for 
|strings; the latter by his orchestral ‘ Carnival!’ 
(repeated in the second half of the programme with 
| the composer conducting), Fugal Concerto, folk-songs 
for male voices, and ‘ Turn back, O man.’ Mr. C. 
| Thornton Lofthouse conducted. An informal concert 
| was given on March 3, and on March 14 the St. George's 
Singers gave a recital of motets, madrigals, ballets 
and folk-song arrangements. 

Winpsor (Imperial Service College).—A recital of 
chamber music was given on March 10, the programme 
consisting of the Brahms Trio for pianoforte (Mr. J. H. 

| Makinson), violin (Miss Eda Kersey), and _ horn 
| (Mr. F. Probyn), the Grieg Sonata in F, for violin and 
pianoforte, the ‘ Papillons’ of Schumann, and songs 
sung by Miss Sybil Evers. F.H.S. 


| 








Dondon Concerts 


CONTEMPORARY MUSIC BROADCAST 
The B.B.C. still devotes the first Monday in the 
| month to the latest music, but it is no longer necessarily 
|chamber music. In fact, since the series has been 
transferred to Central Hall, which is anything but a 
| chamber, the programmes tend to become orchestral 
and even choral. 
On Mav 5 there was some interesting music for smal! 
. Hermann Scherchen conducted, as he 
always does in the case of new works, with a devotion 
| such as one expects other German conductors to reserve 
| for the ‘ St. Matthew ’ Passion or the ‘ Missa Solennis.’ 
| He was admirably served by a team of picked players 
The pleasure of the evening was Paul Hindemith’s 
recent Concerto for organ and small orchestra, the 
best thing in the chamber-orchestral line one has yet 
| heard from this composer. The work has a shape and 
a real consistency ; it is architecture, not a painted 
| stage frontage. The material is elaborately polyphonic, 
but the sound always clear and direct. The organ is 
the true leader ; the other instruments add spice and 
One is inclined to think of the slow move- 
ment as the best feature because one has so often had 


| orchestra. 
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occasion to feel that Hindemith’s music was all energy 
and bustle, but failed to express anything vital in 
sustained music. Here at last is a noble slow move- 
ment from his pen, a piece that is neither sentimental 
nor coldly formal, and one that expresses feeling in a new 
way. The solo was astonishingly well played by Mr. 
Quentin Maclean. It is full of splendid opportunities, 
of course, but they are not easy to take unless the 
organist has a gift of rhythm that is none too prevalent 
among musicians of his calling, especially if they have 
Mr. Maclean's all-too-good fortune of being attached to 
a cinema organ. 

Darius Milhaud’s Ballet ‘L’Homme et son Désir’ 
dates back to 1917, but was new to us. It did not 
mean much in the concert-room, and the mere titles of 
its sections—of which, moreover, one very soon lost 
count—did not tell one enough about Paul Claudel’s 
scenario, which is no doubt extravagantly experimental. 
The music was felt to be a fantastic decoration, a kind 
of audible scenic design that no doubt fits in admirably 
with a scheme of artistic collaboration, but is left at a 
loose end without the concurring arts. One thing, 
however, made its mark: Milhaud can suggest vul- 
garity, a sort of cheap tunefulness that hangs about 
the Paris streets and fairs, without ever resorting to 
vulgar musical expedients. 

The audience in the hall having been particularly 
good, and that at the other end remaining defenceless, 
an extra work was added to the programme at the 
last moment. This was Max Butting’s ‘ Light music for 
small orchestra,’ a suite of five pieces full of charming 
conceits but lacking in any sort of organization. A 
tango was the prettiest and the least untidy. It was 


! 
|others to play important solos. Altogether, we we 
|told, about half a dozen of the players were na 
| qualified by youth and inexperience to rank as fi 
|members. No one would have guessed, in listening tj 
|the first movement of Beethoven’s C minor, that thy 
|crisp and clear wood-wind playing depended almog 
|}entirely upon young people who were doing it for, 
|hobby. In Bach’s D minor Pianoforte Concerty 
played by Mr. Frederic Jackson, the string playin 
was excellent in style and tone and accuracy. 

A kindred body, the Junior Philharmonic Choi 
occupied the platform for the middle of the concert, 
and sang with fresh voices and good ensemble unde 
| Mr. C. Kennedy Scott. The female voices wer 
|especially pleasant in the trio adapted from th 


| Rhine-maidens’ music. M. 
| 





THE BACH CANTATA CLUB 

| The Club met at the Royal College of Music on May 1} 
|to hear an instrumental concert. Twelve string 
| players, under Mr. Ludwig Lebell, took part in the 
|C major two-pianoforte Concerto, the soprano Cantata 
|‘ Non sa che sia dolore ’ (No. 209, sung by Miss Lesley 
| Duff), and the Concerto No. 16, in F, with flutes and 
| pianoforte. The flautists were Mr. Joseph Slater ané 
| Mr. Gerald Jackson, the pianists Miss Ethel Bartlett 
and Mr. Rae Robertson. Everything was played 
| with competence and as much ensemble as could b 
| acquired in one or two practices. The higher level 
| was reached when Miss Bartlett and Mr. Robertson 
|two players with a single mind, could display their 
| special art, without interference, in the E flat Clavi- 
|cembalo Sonata. This had been arranged for two 


tantalizing to be always just catching something that | pianofortes in a way that did not obscure the three-part 
seemed worth adding to one’s recollections and then to| writing, and it provided an excellent Bach novelty 
find it expiring under one’s hand. A veritable butterfly | Mr. Slater, whose flute-tone is firm and expressive, 





chase of musical experience. 

The suite for wind and percussion from Kurt Weill’s 
‘ Dreigroschenoper,’ a German entertainment that 
pretends to be based on ‘The Beggar’s Opera,’ was 
less pleasing but more memorable. There are some 
bald jazz tunes in it—only one of the original melodies 
is left by way of quotation, and none of Gay’s satire 
and wit and polish—which have a rather unwelcome 
way of sticking to one’s memory. They are aggres- 


° ° ° | 
sively amusing, like some equivocal jest that is funny | 


enough to be remembered with some relish even while 
one feels that the decent thing to do would be to 
forget it. No doubt this music, as the counterpart to 
a highly unsavoury libretto, is the ideal thing—if the 
word may pass in this connection. But the concert 
performance could not persuade one that the whole 
production of the ‘ Three-Farthing Opera’ was worth 
even that much 
judged on its own merits on this occasion, is never 
good. It is only striking where it is jazzy ; elsewhere 
it contains the most degenerated music one can think 
i—not a new kind of music, but all that was most 
ignoble in the old come to the last stage of decay. If 
there were an artistic Ellis island, the ‘ Dreigroschen ’ 
Suite would certainly be held up there for musical 
turpitude. — — - E. B. 
THE LONDON JUNIOR ORCHESTRA 

This organization collects ‘ old boys and girls’ from 
public and secondary schools and sets them to study 
good orchestral music under the direction of Mr. | 
Ernest Read. It exists for the good of its members ; 
but the public, if not deterred by the modest title, can | 
also benefit by listening to its music. The playing is | 
at least as good a3 that of our best student orchestras 
and this is meant asacompliment). Yet its members, | 
we are told, are not whole-time musicians. It is | 
astonishing that so many young amateurs fit to play 
their part in symphonies and concertos can be dis- 
covered and brought together. The lines of communi- 
cation through which they are sought out must be 
verv well laid. ‘ ‘ 

At the concert which the orchestra gave in Central 
Hall on May 9 there were a few professional assistants 

1 horn here, a trumpet there, and one or two 


The work, which after all had to be | 


| played the B minor Sonata with Miss Bartlett. The 
| concert was worthy of the Club, and brought its season's 
| activities to an end. M. 

| HAROLD BROOKE CHOIR 

This Choir appeared on May 15 at Bishopsgate 
| Institute in a programme which included a Bach 
| Motet, Bantock’s ‘ Pageant of Human Life,’ madrigals 
and some of the Brahms ‘ Liebeslieder,’ with instr- 
mental relief afforded by pianoforte pieces played by 
| Mr. Frederic Jackson. The singing was animated in 
| character, coloured by enthusiasm, and was good both 
|in ensemble and intonation. There is still something 
|to be acquired in interpretation, largely a technical 
matter, one of obtaining greater unanimity in nuance 
| for the forte effects were liable to be coarse and the 
piano unrefined, and a more careful phrasing would 
help greatly in making the melodic lines sound mort 
expressive and musically sensitive. x v= 








THE STROLLING PLAYERS 

The Strolling Plavers Orchestra ought to be cheered 
not applauded, at their play. No amateur orchestra 
has more of the sporting spirit. They have made up 
their minds that their programmes shall look like those 
of any symphony orchestra, and they try as hard as 
they can to sound like one. What they play is more 
important than how they play it, and the list of their 
enterprises in the field of symphony and concerto is 
another chapter in the story of British pluck and, now 


;and then, of the respected British habit of muddling 


through. Concertos are their speciality—twenty 
different ones since the war, which is a very creditable 
record. The latest addition to the list (at Queen's 
Hall, on May 8) was a Violin Concerto by Holbrooke 
which had already been played in various places with 
pianoforte accompaniment. Miss Daisy Kennedy was 
the soloist, and Mr. Holbrooke took Mr. Ivimey’s place 
as conductor. A good deal of the music is written in 
a style of open-hearted melody, with turns of speech 
that recalled popular music of two generations ago. 
All of this was to the good, of course, but there was no 
repose or ease in the working out of the movements. 
The fidgety writing and scoring, besides being defects 
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r, We wenn the music, were a problem to these amateurs. The/|had plenty of fine pages, and the virtuosity of the 
were nofstrolling Players have many violins, and their happiest | orchestration always offered something on which the 

unk as fymoments occur when they can sail away in a broad | attention could fasten. 

istening t@Might over the rest of the tone, as they didin the soaring| The other works in the programme were Brahms’s 

r, that th@passages Of Elgar’s ‘In the South.’ No such oppor- |‘ Students’ Festival’ Overture, d’Indy’s ‘ Istar’ 


ied almos#tunities came in Holbrooke’s music, which, except in| Variations, and three dances from de Falla’s ‘ The 
1g it for Mparts of the slow movement, is of broken texture—so | Three-Cornered Hat.’ 
Concertofmuch so that the great majority of the violin players | 





were bidden to be silent and leave the work to a few | THE DINNER OF THE MUSICIANS’ 

y. desks. On the whole the Concerto (which was entitled BENEVOLENT FUND 

nic Choir§‘ The Grasshopper ’) was not congenial to its performers, | ri : A 

1e concert/#for whom the credit remains of having undertaken a| The obvious business of musicians is to make music, 

ible wndepf difficult task to sponsor a British work. The Symphony | and perhaps with some such idea in their mind the 

ices wen of the occasion was Beethoven’s second. M. |Organizers of the Annual Dinner of the Musicians’ 

from th: eae eee | Benevolent Fund (founded in memory of Gervase 
M. THE WEISS STRING QUARTET | Elwes) asked a number of distinguished composers to 

The Weiss String Quartet from Vienna made a| provide a number of fanfares to be played by bands- 


successful first appearance at Zolian Hall on May 2. / men from Kneller Hall, conducted by Captain Adkins. 


on May }jf These four ladies (Lily Weiss, Lotte Selka, Lotte | Fanfares seem to provide a substitute for the epigrams 


ve stringf! Hammerschlag, and Beatrice Reichert) have a uniform | W elsh bards exchange on their way to their morning 
rt in thestvle based on a uniform method of bowing. Their | devotions, and there was something of the epigram in 
o Cantata ensemble is, in consequence, something more than good | Most of the fanfares played at the Savoy Hotel on May 8. 
iss Lesley time-keeping, more even than an acute sense of| Could Lord Berners, Mr. Arthur Bliss, Mr. Arnold Bax, 
lutes ani rhythm in each individual. Their tone is sweet and | 0T Mr. Goossens be other than epigrammatic on such a 
later an(f robust enough at any rate for the Haydn (F major, theme ? Dame Ethel Smyth also contrived to be 
| Bartlet} Op. 77) and Schubert (‘Death and the Maiden’) | pithy on the text of ‘ Hot Potatoes,’ and Mr. Roger 
s playeif quartets which they played on this occasion. Hinde- | Quilter’s ‘ Fanfare for fun,’ based on ‘ A frog he would 
could bef mith’s early F minor Quartet wastes some of its energy | @-Wooing go,’ kept the spirit of the nursery rhyme, 
her level in diffuseness, but still calls for vigorous treatment. which is just touched by sentiment. Miss Dorothy 
obertson,f Rhythmic vigour was amply forthcoming, as also were | Howell's ‘ Westminster Fanfare,’ suggested by the 
lay their the finely graded contrasts that make it an interesting | chimes of Big Ben, was equally happy, and Sir Granville 
at Clavi-— work. No great profundity was required by the pro- | Bantock and Sir Walford Davies, if more sober and, 
for two} gramme, but on the other hand, everything in it | indeed, solemn, served well the purpose of reminding 


hree-partf demonstrated the musicality of this exceptionally | US that the medium—trumpets, trombones, timpani, 
and cymbals—is essentially noble and stirring. 


ng playin 











novelty.f homogeneous and unanimous combination. F. H. , 

pressive, | The evening passed quickly and happily. The 

tt. The SOUTHWARK CATHEDRAL | chairman, Mr. Hugh Walpole, will certainly go down 

season’s A good standard of performance can be relied on at | to posterity as a creative artist who had actually not 
M. ff the special Saturday musical services at Southwark, | 0° but many good words to say for critics—even 


though he was praising the critics for an art which was 
|not his own. But the critics probably liked it—if for 
|no other reason because they felt there was some 
|}truth in Mr. Walpole’s eulogiums. They know that 
the critic and the creative artist, whether they like it or 
no, are bound together ; they know that creative art 
and criticism are passing through a very difficult 
period ; they know that their colleagues and them- 
selves do try to be fair, though they must be also 
discriminating. Mrs. Harold Nicholson, whose duty it 
was to provide a sympathetic atmosphere for the 
collection, spoke of the dismal conditions of music at 
the present moment, and if we could not quite share 
her pessimism, we appreciated her purpose. Of the 
other speeches, the most notable was contributed, 
perhaps, by Mr. Eugéne Goossens, not on account of 
|eloquence but of the plain facts he put before his 
listeners. English musicians, he said, must learn to 
blow their own trumpet. The essential qualities of 
British music—sanity and sincerity—were begining to 
be appreciated in America, and British composers were 
now seriously studied and admired throughout the 


but sometimes vivid works suffer a little from the kind | 
of restraint associated with daily evensong. On 
10psgate ff May 17, however, when the B minor Mass was sung, 
a Bach the choir was augmented by women sopranos and altos 
adrigals,f as well as by the usual reinforcements of men, with the | 
| instru-f result that the tone was at once solid and bright, and the 
ayed byf choruses were sung with animation. For, after the 
1ated inf opening Kyrie, which was taken broadly, Mr. Edgar 
od both Cook adopted fairly quick tempi, which did not, 
methingf however, give any feeling of hurry. The soloists were 
echnical f Miss Joan Elwes, Miss Gladys Palmer, Mr. Steuart 
nuance, — Wilson, and Mr. Arthur Cranmer, all of them specialists | 
and thef in Bach, so that the solos and duets were well sung, 
; would— except the Christe Eleison, in which the intonation 
id more went astray. There was an enormous audience, very 
¥.2. many of whom had to stand. F. H. 





BAX’S SECOND SYMPHONY 

heered On May 19—too late for more than a short notice in 
chestraf—}’ these columns—Bax’s second Symphony was per- | 
ade up formed at Queen’s Hall for the first time in England. 
e thosef’ (It had already been played several times in the United 
1ard as} States.) The conductor was Mr. Eugéne Goossens, | World. 

s more | who apparently gave the concert largely for this purpose. | A just tribute was paid to the chairman, and another 
f their | He had engaged a magnificent orchestra, and both the tribute is due to the secretary, Captain Thistleton, for 
erto is playing and the conducting were much to be admired. the remarkably smooth working of the rather unusual 
d, now — But the concert took place on a Monday afternoon, | 494 complicated arrangements. F. B. 
\ddling § without much advertising, and the audience was, | 


twenty — consequently, very small. Music in the Provinces 





jitablef The second Symphony would have made a stronger 
ueen’s § impression if we had not recently heard the third, a ; ; 
brooke — finer work. The difference lies in the broad disposition Batu.—At the final concert of the Choral and Or- 


s with § ofeffects. In listening to the third Symphony the mind | chestral Society the music was provided by the Glee and 
ly was §- was held by stretches of progressive writing in large- | Madrigal Choir, which sang madrigals and part-songs, 
; place § scale design; in the second Symphony this breadth and | and the Friday Afternoon String Orchestra, which gave 
ten in § continuity were less obvious at a first hearing. The/| the first half of its programme to 16th- and 17th- 
speech § rich emotional expression—typical Bax at every point| century music, including a Fantasia by Byrd. The 


; ago. — —seemed to proceed from moment to moment without | modern works included a Suite by Frank Bridge and 
yas no f inevitable purpose. This was most noticeable in the | Coleridge-Taylor’s Novellette in A. Mr. Henry T. Sims 
nents. — first movement, which suffered also from an uncon- | conducted. -At the Pump Room _ Glazounov’'s 





efects — vincing allegro theme. The music of each movement! seventh Symphony was played on April 30, under 





Wiihaad 
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Mr. Edward Dunn. A week later Mr. John Bennison, a 
member of the orchestra, played Mozart’s Clarinet 
Concerto. 

BrpEFoRD.—On May 8, Parts 1 and 3 of ‘ The Song 
of Hiawatha ’ were performed under Mr. E. G. Laycock’s 
direction by the combined choirs of Bideford Musical 
Society and Northam Choral Society. 

BiIRMINGHAM.—The programme given by the Bach 
Club at the Cathedral on May 7 consisted of Cantatas 
182 (‘ King of Heaven, be Thou welcome ’) and’ 104 
(‘ Thou Guide of Israel’), the Concerto in D minor for 
two violins, the Suite in B minor for flute and strings, 
and vocal numbers. Mr. Allen K. Blackall conducted, 
and Mr. E. Dunnill was at the organ. 

BouRNEMOUTH.—A visit of Barclays Bank Male- 
Voice Choir, eighty strong, to the Pavilion on May 4 
was greatly enjoyed. Mr. Herbert Pierce was the 
conductor.——At the Symphony concerts the last 
programmes of the winter season included three 
movements of Berlioz’s ‘ Romeo and Juliet ’ Symphony, 
a MacDowell Pianoforte Concerto (Mr. Frank Lafitte), 
Bruckner’s Symphony in E, Brahms’s fourth Sym- 
phony, and ‘ Brigg Fair.’ The summer series opened 
on May 7, when Sir Dan Godfrey conducted Dr. 
Holloway’s Symphony in E minor.——The newly- 
formed Amateur Grand Opera Society made its first 
public appearance on May 11 with a concert per- 
formance of ‘ Faust,’ accompanied by the Municipal 
Orchestra and conducted by Sir Dan Godfrey. The 
Society's regular conductor is Mr. Miller Reid. 

BursL_EM.—The Burslem and District Co-operative 
Choral Society, conducted by Mr. Percy Bullock, gave 
a performance of ‘ A Tale of Old Japan’ on May 1. 

CAMBRIDGE.—On May 9 a concert was given by the 
Queen’s Hall Orchestra under Sir Henry Wood. The 
chief items in the programme were Bach's Suite in D, 
Glazounov’s C minor Symphony, and Gatty’s Variations 
on ‘ Old King Cole.’ 

DaRLAsToN.—Schumann’s ‘ Paradise and the Peri 
was performed on April 7 by the Darlaston Choral 
Society under Mr. E. B. Morgan, and the programme 
also included Stanford's ‘ The Revenge.’ 

FELTHAM.—Several performances of ‘ Hiawatha’s 
Wedding-Feast,’ with scenery and costumes, were given 
recently by the Feltham Philharmonic Society under 
the direction of Mr. Norman Porteous, the scenery 


Miss Eleanor Toye. Other works in the programy 
were Frank Bridge’s ‘ Prayer,’ Stanford’s ‘ Songs 
the Fleet,’ and Bach’s ‘ Ein’ feste Burg.’ 

MANCHESTER.—Between the end of the Hallé seag 
and the beginning of the new B.B.C. ‘ Proms’ (May % 
little has occurred but chamber music. The Hi 
Quartet gave good performances of Debussy ay 
Brahms (A minor) on May 6, and promised Beethoven 
C sharp minor Quartet on May 22. Gorton Phi 
harmonic Society, under Mr. F. J. Ridgway, playe 
the ‘ New World ’ Symphony at Belle Vue on Sunda 
May 4. The Tuesday Mid-day Concerts, in the fon 
of high-class recitals, have also continued into May 

Oxrorp.—A description of the Festival will be founj 
on p. 555. 

PorTsMouTH.—A large audience heard the pe 
formance of ‘The Damnation of Faust’ given } 
Portsmouth North End Choral Society on April 3 
under the direction of Mr. Ernest Birch. The so 
parts were sung by Miss Margaret Rees, Mr. Archibali 
Winter, and Mr. Kenneth Ellis. 

Preston.—On April 27 the Preston Choral Unio 
conducted by Dr. R. Dease Riley, gave a performang 
of Gounod’s ‘ Messe Solennelle,’ with accompanimer: 
by the Medway Orchestra. The choir also say 
Mozart’s ‘ Splendente Te, Deus.’ 

Ross (Glos.).—A miscellaneous concert was give 
by the Ross Orpheus Society on April 30 before a larg 
and appreciative audience. The contributions of th 
choir consisted of well-known glees. Mr. Frederic 
Parsons conducted. 

ReEapDING.—The Philharmonic Society, now in it 
sixty-seventh season, gave a performance of Verdi’ 
| ‘Requiem’ on April 9, under the direction of Mr. P. R 
|Scrivener. The soloists were Miss Hilda Blake, Mis 
| Ivy Church, Mr. Henry Wendon, and Mr. John Mott 
On April 30 the Society gave a special performance 
|of ‘ The Song of Hiawatha,’ with Miss Marie Howes 
| Mr. B. Strange, and Mr. Reginald West as principals. 

SOUTHEND.—Gibbons’s ‘ Ah, dear heart,’ Brahms’ 
‘ Dim-lit woods,’ and Coleridge-Taylor’s ‘ Dead in the 
| Sierras’ were among the pieces sung by the Southen¢ 
| Madrigal Society under Mr. W. L. Booth, on April 9. 
| StrouD.—The Choral Society gave ‘ Blest Pair oi 
| Sirens,’ Bach’s ‘ Peasant Cantata,’ 
| Williams’s ‘ Five Mystical Songs’ on April 8. 














and Vaughan 
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being designed by the conductor’s daughter, Miss|S. W. Underwood conducted, and the solos were sun; 
Elizabeth Porteous. The production was taken to | by Miss Dorothy Silk and Mr. Percy Underwood. 
the R.A.S.C. Institute, the Borstal Institution, and the| Torguay.—Sir Edward Elgar, Sir Landon Ronaid 
Royal School for the Blind at Leatherhead, where,|and Sir Henry Wood were guest-conductors at the 
besides hearing this and a miscellaneous programme, | Festival held on April 30-May 4 under the general 
the School choir sang unaccompanied part-songs. | direction of Mr. Ernest W. Goss. A number of well- 
GUERNSEY.—The Guille-Allés Festival, held for the | known singers and players took part in the five concerts 
thirty-fifth time on May 8 and 9, under the direction | the programmes of which included Butterworth’s ‘ The 
of Mr. G. T. Acres, opened with ‘ The Golden Legend,’ | Banks of Green Willow,’ Lalo’s ‘ Symphonie espagnole 
in which the choir and orchestra both did excellent} (M. Brosa), Harold Rhodes’s ‘Tor and Cleave 
work. The principal parts were sung by Miss Megan | (conducted by the composer), Stanford’s first Irish 
Thomas, Miss Linda Seymour, Mr. John Turner, and| Rhapsody, Bach’s sixth Suite, Mackenzie’s Scottish 
Mr. Kenneth Ellis. The remainder of the programme Concerto (Miss Irene Scharrer), Balfour Gardiner’s 
consisted of miscellaneous items. On the second evening |Comedy Overture, the ‘Enigma’ Variations and 
the principal work was ‘ Faust,’ with the same soloists. | Introduction and Allegro for strings, German’s Welsh 
It is rumoured that this Festival has been placedina pre- | Rhapsody, Wagner selections, Tchaikovsky’s fifth 
carious position by the lack of adequate public support. | Symphony, the third Act of ‘ La Bohéme,’ and a scene 
GvUILDFoRD.— Semele’ and Parry’s ‘The Pied | from ‘ Il Trovatore.’ The Festival was a success, large 
Piper of Hamelin ’ were given by the Guildford Choral | audiences and great enthusiasm being the rule. 
Society on April 10. Mr. Claud Powell conducted,| WoORCESTER.—An expressive and well-studied per- 





and the soloists were Miss Gwen Heygate, Miss Enid | 
Gabriel, Mr. D. Morgan Jones, and Mr. Jack Greenwood. 
Hastincs.—Mr. Basil Cameron, who will take up 
the post of conductor to the San Francisco Symphony 
Orchestra in October, recently conducted his last 
concert with the Hastings Municipal Orchestra. The 
programme consisted of the Overture to ‘ Die Meister- 
singer,’ Tchaikovsky’s fourth Symphony, Max Bruch’s 
G minor Violin Concerto (Mr. Albert Sammons), and 
Holst’s ‘ St. Paul’s ’ Suite ———Mr. Cameron’s successor 
is Mr. Julius Harrison 
LIVERPOOL.—The chief 
Bach Choir under Dr. J. 
was Bliss’s ‘ 





work given by the | 
E. Wallace on April 10} 
Pastoral,’ in which the solo was sung by | 


| No. 15, in D minor, ‘ Jesu, Joy of man’s desiring,’ and 


formance of ‘ The Apostles ’ was given in the Cathedral 
on April 10 by the Festival Choral Society, under the 
direction of Sir Ivor Atkins. The solo parts were sung 
by Miss Joan Elwes, Miss Millicent Russell, Mr. Percy 
Manchester, Mr. Roy Henderson, Mr. Keith Falkner, 
and Mr. Richard Watson. The orchestra was that of 
the Birmingham B.B.C. Studio. The second part of 
the work was broadcast. An excellent programme 
given on April 17 by the Worcestershire Association 
of Musical Societies included Mozart’s ‘ Requiem Mass’ 





Beethoven’sseventhSymphony. The choral voices were 
supplied by the Association Central Choir and the Mid- 
land Regional Choir. Mr.StephenS. Mooreconducted. 
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THE OXFORD FESTIVAL 

The festivals of music held occasionally at Oxford 
are unlike any other of the various kinds of concen- 
trated music-making to which the name ‘ festival’ is 
given The 1930 Festival, held from May 4-11, has 
been unlike the 1914 Festival, which was devoted to 
Bach, and unlike the 1926 Festival, which celebrated 
Dr. Heather, the founder of Oxford’s Chair of Music, 
put like them both and also like the 1922 Festival 


Pprogramng 
| * Songs 


Tallé seaso 
s’ (May % 
The Hird 
bussy ap 
3eethover 


oe. a in being a review under specially favourable conditions 
on Sunday of the normal musical life of Oxford. Sir Hugh Allen, 
in the for under whose general directions all four Festivals have 
ito May & bee? held, Says in the Foreword to the programme 
1] be found book: ‘ This Festival marks no special period, and 
celebrates no particular composer or event. It is an 
the pe attempt to display as fully as can be the musical activity 
given pp %! Oxford in its many and varied forms. Each separate 
April gp %84nization represents some special music-making. 
The so Together they represent the general musical life of the 
Archibal University and (C ity. In one important matter, 
“f however, the Oxford Festival Committee went beyond 
al Uniggg ca! Tesources and called in help from the Royal 
rformane College of Music to produce Vaughan Williams’s opera 
panimer: ‘Sir John in Love.” f 
lso sam This to the outside world was the most important 
*f event of the week, since the opera had only once before 
vas give Dee? staged, and many people were glad of the oppor- 
re a largp MWHity of revising their first opinions. It was sung 
ns of th with immense spirit by a cast of singers collected from 
Frederic: the R.C -M. (Miss Hilda Rickard (Quickly), Leyland 
White (Falstaff), Thomas Dance, Jack Greenwood, 
w in it Graham Clifford), from Oxford professionals (Miss 
f Verdi’ Susan Turner, Miss Marie Howes, Miss Gertrude Lud- 
Mr, P. RE (ow, Mr. Hector Hall, Mr. Edward Manning), and from 
ke, Mis Oxford amateurs, including the University Opera Club, 
nn Mott who made up the chorus. A_ small professional 
ormanc orchestra was conducted by Dr. Malcolm Sargent. 
Howe Mr. Jack Gordon, the producer, belongs both to Oxford 
cipals, and to the R.C.M. The enthusiasm and high spirits 
Srahms': of the three performances at Oxford produced quite a 
d in thg “ferent impression from that of the first performance 
outhenih ** the R.C.M. last year. Then, as now, it was at once 
pote lyrical moments : 
‘aughan 
z E.. and ‘ When daisies pied ’ ; St 
“— traditional tunes in the instrumental interludes— John, | hoven’s inarticulateness. 
Ronaid & come kiss me now,’ ‘ Greensleeves,’ and ‘ When I was 
at they 2 bachelor.’ But whereas a year ago the opera as a 
genera dramatic whole obstinately refused in spite of all the 
t wel bustle to take to itself wings, this time it soared into the 
ncerts #2 right away. The last Act, difficult enough in Shake- 
s‘ The} SPeare, is still too complicated in the compressed form 
gnole required for musical setting, but a larger stage than the 
leave’ | “comfortable Oxford Playhouse provides would at any 
Irish | Tte clarify the stage picture and so help the drama. 
~ottish The important thing is that the opera ‘ went’ as an 
jiner’s °P®T and not as a kind of illustrated symphonic poem. 
: onl Choral singing flourishes at Oxford just now. The 
Welsh three professional choirs, as usual, sang unaccompanied 
fifth} ™otets. The Festival began with a service of Tudor 
ecame Church music sung in the Cathedral by Christ 
large Church choir under Dr. W. H. Harris. A breakdown 
at the electrical works silenced the organ, and deprived 
| per. the Festival of some representative music composed 
owe’ and played by Oxford organists. The defect was 
r the | ‘Paired before the second service took place at New 
sung College in the evening, when a similar programme by 
Darcy foreign and modern composers was sung by the com- 
baee bined choirs of New College and Magdalen, conducted 
a a by their respective organists, Mr. Dykes Bower and 
rt of Dr. H. C. Stewart. The latter’s ‘ King of Glory ’ for 
is four voices and tenor solo was an effective piece of 
we pen vocal writing, whose ingenuity almost overcame the 
nan? extreme difficulty of weaving the disjointed couplets 
and | © Herbert’s poem into a coherent texture. At the 
vere | S@me time as this concert, Prof. Donald Tovey was 
Mid giving a pianoforte recital to the Balliol College Musical 
ah Society and its guests. 
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Beside the professional choirs, three choral societies 
contributed concerts. On the Sunday night the West 
Oxford Vocal Society, a small but competent body of 
singers conducted by Mr. Frederick Burton, gave an 
animated performance of ‘ Elijah’ in the Town Hall 
with local soloists (Miss Marie Howes, Miss Cissie Frith, 
Mr. Hubert Langley, a graduate of Christ Church, and 
Mr. George Thewlis, of the Cathedral choir). The 
accompaniment was provided by Mr. W. R. Stanton 
at the organ, and two pianofortes, one of which was 
played: by Mr. P. V. Mendelssohn Benecke, of Magdalen, 
who is closely related to the composer. The Oxford 
Harmonic Society, conducted by Mr. Reginald Jacques, 
of Queen’s, gave a Bach concert on Wednesday night, 
which drew a large and enthusiastic audience, for Bach 
has been assiduously cultivated at Oxford for many 
years through the persuasive advocacy of Sir Hugh 
Allen. Mr. Jacques is an inspiring choral conductor, 
and successfully piloted a comparatively small! choir 
through the difficulties of ‘ Be not afraid ’ and ‘ Come, 
Jesu, come,’ but achieved his greatest triumph in an 
inspiring performance of the magnificent Church cantata 
‘ Praise Jehovah in His splendour ’ (No. 11, for Ascen- 
sion). The soloists were all expert Bach singers 
imported for the occasion (Miss Silk, Miss Brunskill, 
Mr. Bruce Flegg, and Mr. Stuart Robertson). The 
programme also included among the instrumental 
numbers a modest but pleasing performance of the 
D minor Pianoforte Concerto by Mr. N. W. G. Tucker, 
an undergraduate of New College. 

The Oxford Bach Choir was responsible for the two 
main concerts of the Festival, which were held in the 
Sheldonian Theatre. On the Tuesday the Choir per- 
formed Handel’s ‘ Solomon’ under Dr. W. H. Harris, 
its present conductor, and on the Friday afternoon 
gave Beethoven’s Mass in D under Sir Hugh Allen, 
who was the conductor till three years ago. The 
Bach Choir is not, of course, a crack chorus ; its function 
is more educational than strictly artistic, and its 
personnel is in a constant state of flux. It is, however, 
capable of giving a good account of a difficult work 
like Beethoven’s Mass, and it was accompanied by the 


apparent that the opera contained some very lovely amateur Oxford Orchestral Society strengthened with 
the setting of a number of inter- | some professional stiffening. The greatness of this 
polated songs—‘ Have you seen but a white lily grow ?’ | achievement may be measured from the fact that, in 
and ‘ Sigh no more, ladies,’ for female trio, ‘Greensleeves,’ | spite of a few trifling mistakes, one got an impression 
and the happy use of| of the sublimity of the conception and not of Beet- 


Beethoven is here trying to 
utter thoughts too deep, not merely for the age-old 
words of the Liturgy, but too deep for the most pro- 
found music. In a good performance one is aware of 
how much he succeeded in expressing ; in a performance 
where the music completely bursts the mould one is 
apt to blame Beethoven for the failure of his genius. 
Sir Hugh Allen must have been very proud of the 
solemnity and grandeur of this performance, which 
crowned his thirty years’ work for Oxford music. 
‘Solomon ’ is a much easier proposition, and the Bach 
Choir is saved from the vices that beset most choral 
societies, in that it has sung very little Handel for 
years and so does not drop into superficiality and 
inflexibility. Dr. Harris’s strong points as a conductor 
are that he insists on purity and variety of tone and 
flexibility of rhythm. The work makes a most attractive 
entertainment—for there is none of the solemnity of 
19th-century oratorio about it; on the contrary, the 
absurdities of 18th-century convention are unblushingly 
used to the full. From its immense length two or 
three different oratorios could be carved. Dr. Harris 
withheld the love-music which Sir Thomas Beecham 
recently gave, and restored the episode of the two 
women and the baby which demonstrates Solomon’s 
wisdom. The part of Solomon was given to an alto 
voice, as Handel prescribed, and not transferred to a 
bass as dramatic propriety requires. Miss Margaret 
Balfour, however, made a spirited potentate, which 
was inspiring to those who usually find her singing 
lacking in animation. 

It remains to mention the orchestral concert given 
by the Oxford Orchestral Society, the chamber concert 
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organized by the Oxford University Musical Club and | the visiting conductor and the players in the pit anfhinted he 
Union, and the folk-dancing in New College Garden on | on the stage managed to establish contact at once, buh her le 
the last afternoon. At the orchestral concert a pleasant | by the middle of the evening Sir Thomas Beecham@jsted by 


‘Lullaby,’ avowedly inspired by the Siegfried Idyll,|energy and enthusiasm infected everyone, and t,inst h 
by Mr. Guy Warrack, the conductor of the orchestra, | latter part of the opera went splendidly. macula’ 
was played. But composition as at present practised| During the fortnight three novelties were given. pegint 
at Oxford was more fully set out at the chamber concert, | Wetzler’s ‘Die Baskische Venus,’ Weinbergerf&),.ing tt 
where works by two senior and three junior members|‘ Schwanda, der Duddelsackpfeiffer,’ and Braunfels#f.¢ yoice 
of the University were performed. Among the former, |‘ Galatea.’ None of them can be said to have set th grious in 
Dr. Walker's 'Cello Sonata was played by the composer | Rhine on fire. All three suffer from badly construct ith his t 


and Mr. Ivor James ; among the latter some songs by | libretti, especially ‘ Die Baskische Venus,’ and from thy 
Mr. Herbert Murrill showed a lively mind which | concentration of the musical interest in the orchesty 
already has an assured control over musical material | rather than upon the stage. ‘ Galatea’ was the moy 
and is likely when the process of assimilating influences | workmanlike of the three, and contained some gooifMograving 
is completed to prove itself both forceful and in- | coloratura writing for the heroine, which was beautifulh§ ypibitiot 
dependent. | sung by Madame Maria Engel. Breviary 
[hus the Festival abundantly proved that music at} The chief interest of the Festival centred, therefor Beordam, 
Oxford is in a healthy way. A great deal of the best|in the productions of the older works. Of thesefigces fo 
music can be heard, chamber and choral music |* Cosi fan tutte,’ Lortzing’s ‘Zar und Zimmermann, jpg differ 
especially, but also some orchestral. But in these days | ‘ Salome,’ and ‘ Louise ’ were of special interest. Herfhiyced at 
of much listening it is more satisfactory to note the| Hans Strohbach, who was responsible for these profRanglant 
enthusiastic participation in music-making, composing | ductions, never failed to catch the spirit of the differen, « Kame 
as well as performing, that is revealed at the University, | styles of music in his scenic designs and in the con-{fyjprand 
and also perhaps to observe the happy co-operation of | ventions of acting. If one found ‘ Louise ’ boring, oneBnyzvk,’ 
amateur and professional in a strenuous and enjoyable | could delight in the art with which the drab scenes ois classi 
week of music F.H. | Parisian low life were presented. ‘Salome’ was§mysical 1 
|suitably rich and exotic in colour, and LortzingsBmany m 
PURCELL’S ‘ DIOCLESIAN’ AT HASLEMERE | delightful ‘ Singspiel’ as suitably bright and cleanBther ar 
Good luck took me to Haslemere for a week-end | with costumes and tints borrowed from the pictures offFthing. 
during which the local Orchestral and Madrigal Society | Breughel the Elder. ‘ Cosi fan tutte,’ most delightfulBested in 
began a series of four presentations of Purcell’s|of all, was completely removed from the world ofBinterest 
‘ Dioclesian.” All the performers were of the district | reality in which it has no place, and was played withBtwo nar 
save a couple of singers from London (Mr. Eustace /|a swiftness which is of its essence. The virtue of theB these ar 
Belham and Mr. Irvine Nicholson) and a double-bass| Cologne company and orchestra is that they pull B world-fe 
player Is there any other village in England so| together, and set a good ensemble above everything Bpy a con 
nusically blessed as Haslemere, with its Dolmetsch/| else. For the excellent results obtained on the musical Binown, 
family, and its chamber-music concerts and other | side, Herr Eugen Szenkar, the chief conductor, deserves § the orga 


deas exp 
shibitior 


paintings 

















activities directed by Mr. Anthony Bernard? And_| the highest credit. D. H. et Psalli 
nowhere else, surely, could one come across a sign- to the s 
board to the effect that the occupier of the adjacent Amol 


cottage was ‘ So-and-so, The Recorder Maker.’) Musical Wotes from Eibroad standin 


Wisely, I thought, the play was mimed, the Beaumont Toonku 
and Fletcher narrative being delivered by a lector Woltf-F 
between the scenes. For at least one listener, however, HOLLAND ance 1f 
the story might have been omitted entirely at this Decidedly the most interesting event of the post- f the visi 
show ; the music, not the play, was the thing. Mr. | Christmas season is one which is still uncompleted—  Budaps 
Bernard had drawn on the Purcell Society volume for | the celebration, lasting two months, of the centenary of 
a good many numbers that do not appear in the|the Royal Choral Society ‘Cecilia.’ Merely to look (We 


Novello vocal score, and the result was a feast of|at the programmes of the concerts would suggest, § oyr rep 
dance tunes and songs of such freshness and delight | apart from a fine performance of Bach’s B minor Mass f ang W 
that made one wish Sir Nigel Playfair would cast an| (which some of the critics considered unsuited to s 
eve Purcell-wards. He would find, not another) large a chorus), pleasant recollections of the past and | —— 
‘ Beggar's Opera,’ it is true, but more than one enter-| little more. Nor is there anything of very great OME 
tainment that would or should draw a host of musicians | interest to the outsider in a visit to the grave at Delft WIE 
to hear an evening of stage music by a composer who | of Dr. F. C. Kist, the founder of the Society, or in the 
was (we are apt to forget) the Sullivan of his day. | laying of wreaths at the foot of the monument of 
Unfortunately, he was without his Gilbert, and so| Richard Hol and of that of Prince Frederick, the first 
there are few ears now for the inflated and rumbustious | Patron, or a three days’ visit to Limburg and Aix-la- Hu 
material on which he lavished his genius. Still, a little | Chapelle. All these are of purely local interest. Not live 
drawback of that kind would not stop a Playfair.|so, however, the splendid little exhibition ‘ Zang en ve 
[he production of this Haslemere revival was admir-| Beeldende Kunst’ (Song and Representative Arti, from 
able ; chorus (who sang off-stage), mimers, and dancers | which during the whole month of May has been open F utilise 
alike were efficient, and the orchestra first-rate. Mr.|at the Scheurleer Musico-Historical Museum. Here — to re 
Anthony Bernard, who combines in a rare degree | one sees almost the whole history in picture, in sculp- applic 
impeccable taste and the capacity for hard work, | ture, in Church and other manuscripts, of the position f assim 








conducted. ee of St. Cecilia as the patroness of music and musicians, F apoyt 
; i besides many other items of the highest interest to § 4,4, 

THE COLOGNE OPERA FESTIVAL music-lovers and musical historians. Whatis probably he t 

The second festival of opera at Cologne began on | the earliest representation of Cecilia as the patroness on 
Easter Monday with a performance of ‘ Die Meister- | of music is a painting by a Dutch artist dating some Ayre: 


singer,’ which Sir Thomas Beecham was invited to|twenty years before the end of the 15th century. hotel 
conduct. This was a signal honour for a German| She is shown with an organ, a hawk on her wrist, and § a life 
municipal opera-house to pay to an English musician, | with flowers and a sword as symbols of her martyrdom, § and 


and the audience, which filled the theatre, added to | and a companion picture shows her husband, Valerian, thev 
the courtesy the compliment of an ovation for the | with the same symbols except that relating to music. § pave 
conductor at the end. This was the more remarkable | A century later another Dutch painter ventured to be and 
because in Germany the conductor’s share in the| more precise, and represented her singing from a lle 

performance usually passes unacclaimed ; there is not, | contralto part, and placed at the side of her not only _ 
as a rule, even the conventional round of applause | an organ but also a lute and a viol. About the same f to re 
when he enters the orchestra. It cannot be said that time, Pietro Gnocchi, the famous Italian painter, mov 
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the pit a inted her standing by an organ which she is playing 
ae once, buth her left hand, while the bellows are being mani- 
Beec ‘am@iJated by a negro youth, her right hand being pressed 
©, and th@ainst her breast as she sings ‘Fiat cor meum 
mmaculatum.’ Peter de Witte, somewhere about 
ere given. beginning of the 17th century, represented her as 
einbergerf@. ing the organ and at the same time leading with 
Braunfelsfhe voice a choir of angels who are accompanied by 
ave set thi rious instruments, King David being in the centre 
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ith his harp. One could write pages of the different 
deas exposed in the few paintings there are in this 
shibition, and volumes as to those exposed in the 
paintings of which there are only photographs or 
agravings. But this is far from being the complete 
xhibition. A 14th-century Antiphonary and a 
Breviary of the 18th century, both coming from Am- 
terdam, show the slight differences in the form of the 


tl 


catching trains and practising. Almost every day 
brings another concert engagement which must 
be fulfilled. 

Success dominates artistic life. It carries us 
away with it, and hardly leaves us time enough 
to gather new impressions. These are confined to 
a period of the artist’s life before he attains success. 
In that first period the artist meets people destined 
to influence his later career. In the most difficult 
and critical period of my life, when I thought all 
was lost and it was useless to worry any more, 
I met a man who took the trouble to talk to me 
for three days. He restored my self-respect, 
dissipated my doubts, gave me back strength and 
confidence, and revived my ambition. He stimu- 





pfices for her feast, and also are of interesc because of 
he differences in the plainsong. A ‘ Sangspel’ prc- 
duced at Paris in 1606, ‘La Céciliade ou martyre 
sanglant de Sancte Cécile, patrone des musiciens,’ and 
,‘Kamerspel’ produced at Amsterdam in 1698 by 
Vibrandus de Geest entitled ‘De Triomfeerende 
nuzvk,’ suggest that the saints rather than the heroes 
wf classical times were then the subjects chosen for 
musical plays. Of the autographs of Richard Hol, the 
many medallions, programmes, receipts, contracts, and 
other archives of the Society one need not say any- 
thing. They stand as records for those who are inter- 
ested in the work of the Society, but are of little 
interest for others. One cannot, however, pass over 
two names in the membership list without mention ; 
these are Johannes Bosboom and David Bles, both 
world-famous painters. Each of them is represented 
by a couple of pictures, that of Bosboom being a well- 
known, though quite small picture of a monk playing 
the organ, which the painter inscribed ‘ Cantabimus 
et Psallemus.’ The catalogue is a useful introduction 
to the subject of St. Cecilia as patroness of music. 
Among other events there has been little of out- 
standing importance, the chief being the concert by the 
Toonkunst choir under Dr. Pieter van Anrooy, of 
Wolff-Ferrari’s ‘La Vita Nuova,’ the first perform- 
ance in Holland of ‘ Die A2gyptische Helena,’ and 
the visits of the Hampton Negro Mixed Choir and the 
Budapest Choir. HERBERT ANTCLIFFE, 


(We regret that we have been compelled to hold over 
our reports of music in Berlin, Milan, Toronto, Vienna, 
and Wales.) 








SOME CRITICAL MOMENTS IN MY CAREER 
By SERGEJ RACHMANINOV 
(In an interview) 
Human beings go on learning as long as they 
live. They gather experiences and impressions, 
from which they should draw conclusions to be 
utilised when they are getting old and have time 
to reflect on their memories. This, however, 
applies to those who have leisure wherein to 
assimilate impressions, and not to artists who rush 
about all the time giving concerts at Amsterdam 
to-day and at Paris to-morrow, and who take the 
boat on the following day for New York or Buenos 
Ayres, who spend their life in sleeping-cars and 
hotel bedrooms and on concert-platforms. It is 
a life that hardly allows them a minute for rest, 
and leaves them no time to observe the places 
they visit. In this terrible and continual rush they 
have little chance of talking to people they meet 
and whom they find interesting. They have no 
leisure to read a book they may have been wanting 
to read for years. They must be always on the 
move during the season. They are obsessed by 
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lated me to new work, and, I might almost say, 
saved my life. This man was Count Tolstoy. I 
| was twenty-four years old when I was introduced 
| to him. 

‘Young man,’ said he to me, ‘ do you imagine 
| that everything in my life goes smoothly ? Do 
| you suppose I have no troubles, never hesitate 
|and lose confidence in myself? Do you really 


| think faith is always equally strong? All of us 
have difficult moments; but this is life. Hold up 


| your head, and keep on your appointed path.’ 
Another great event in my career happened 

when I was introduced to Tchaikovsky some three 

years before he died. To him I owe the first and 


| . Pr ° ° 
| possibly the deciding success in my life. It 
|was my teacher Zvereff who took me to him. 


Tchaikovsky at that time was already world- 

|famous, and honoured by everybody, but he 
remained unspoiled. He was one of the most 

| charming artists and men I ever met. He had an 
| unequalled delicacy of mind. He was modest, as 
all really great people are, and simple, as very few 

are. (I met only one other man who at all resem- 

bled him, and that was Tchekov.) Tchaikovsky was 

about fifty-five at that time, that is to say, more 

| than twice my age, but he talked to me, a young 
| beginner, as if I were his equal. He listened to 
my first opera, ‘The Aleccot,’ and arranged 

| for it to be given at the Imperial Theatre. The 
mere fact of having a work performed at the 

Imperial Theatre would have been enough to 

start my career; but Tchaikovsky did even more. 

Timidly and modestly, as if he were afraid I might 

refuse, he asked me if I would consent to have my 

work produced with one of his operas. To be on 

the poster with Tchaikovsky was about the greatest 

honour that could be paid to a composer, and I 

would not have dared to suggest such a thing. 

Tchaikovsky knew this. He wanted to help me, 

but was anxious also not to offend or humiliate me. 

I soon felt the results of Tchaikovsky’s kindness. 

I began to be known, and some years later I became 

leader of the Imperial Opera orchestra. Having 
| once reached this important position the rest came 
easy. The difficult thing is to take the first step, 

| to mount the first rung of the ladder. It looks so 
| high that many artists of talent never reach it and 
| are lost before getting there. A talented beginner, 
|full of hope and confidence, may find actual 
| success replaced by inward satisfaction, but real 
| results can be obtained if he has not to struggle 
| too much for his bread, if his nerve be not impaired 
by continually having to ask for support, and if 

| he is not obliged to dissipate his time in trying to 
obtain a hearing for his works. Artists need help 

at the beginning of their career—advisers who can 
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warn them not to appear in public too soon, and | easily headed the list. They were Wagner and Veng, 























joz, at 

who can guide their footsteps. and the actual number of performances of works } ea hav 
Very few artists are so fortunate as to be able | these two masters was as follows: Wagner 1,5¥f any 

to rely from the first on a real protector, as was | V¢Tdi 1,513, both figures being more than double thf arily 
he lot of seph Hoffman, the world-famed | **Meved by any other composer. rer a: ygpimself al 
ce oe Josep : . The explanation of this new attitude to Verdi WB os cu 
American pianist, whose path was smoothed by a | partly in the modern appreciation of clearness of ling§* ° can 
philanthropic society, and the boy-violinist, Yehudi | partly in a reaction in favour of melody pure oat ty 
Menuhin, who also has influential protectors. | simple; most of all because of the growing realisatiqe"* nalit 
Parents, of course, often spoil children they con- | of the importance o1 Verdi as a dramatic writer. Tj Nerdi ’ 
sider wonderful. It happens very rarely that idea, so prevalent here, that Verdi up to the time, usician, 
parents can be persuaded not to try to make| ‘Aida’ was primarily the writer of pretty tunes wa. 


fortunes out of their children too early. I myself | #>solutely mistaken. Anyone who had made a cq 

SS : : ; Ce rie.. RRS at study of his early works would realise that their p 
discovered po young man of sixteen deserving cipal characteristic was a striving for expressiveng 
assistance—Tsrekensky. Realising that he had/anq a hitherto unexampled capacity for concerts 
great talent, I sent him to Hoffman. | writing, rather than the creation of attractive tung 

Although I had to fight for recognition, as most| Verdi's contemporaries had no doubt on the matte] 
young men have to do, although I have experienced | The two English critics, Chorley and Davison, w 
the troubles and sorrows which precede success, and | disliked Verdi, almost if not quite as much as th 
although I know how important it is for an artist | disliked Wagner, were particularly emphatic as to 


Lbout ‘ tl 
ime whe 
by Wag! 
bitterly a 
the Gern 
beginnins 
of the « 
jntensifie 











| zyS aS &@ ne st. aris Adam, 

to be spared such troubles, I realise when I look | shortcomings as a a elodist In Paris, Adam about th 
back > early life that it was tonvabl | devotee of the old school, confessed that it was ne with whi 
ack On my early Hie that it was enjoyable IN| until he heard ‘ The Sicilian Vespers ’ that he was abi own f 
spite of all its vexation and bitterness. to take a wholly favourable view of Verdi's genius eons os 

The older we get the more we lose that! Nearly all the Italian opposition to Verdi, such asi the grea’ 
divine self-confidence which is the treasure of| was, was based on a dislike of melody being sacrifice’ Asan 
youth, and the fewer are those moments when we | to dramatic expressiveness. out for 


believe that what we have done is good. We get That he was essentially preoccupied with th Beethov 


lucrative contracts—more, in fact, than we can|4ramatically significant was evidenced by his om the early 
| letters, and the extreme care which he usually bestowed 


accept—but we — still longing for that inner on his productions and his librettos. This last poini —e 
satisfaction which is independent of outside success, | .4; not always sufficiently recognised. He was ven = 
and which we felt at the beginning of our career | exact in his notions of dramatic fitness and insisted oye 
at the time of our troubles when success seemed | their being carried out. He often took a large shar Aes 
far away. in the construction of his librettos. The importance eee 


Nowadays it very rarely happens to me to feel | that he attached to the book of ‘ Rigoletto’ was show . sictic 
sincerely satisfied with myself, to feel that what | by the fact that when there were difficulties with th... o¢ ¢ 
I do is really a success. Such occasions stick in | censorship, he was prepared to sacrifice the open ever liv 


my memory for a long time—for nearly the rest altogether rather than consent to alterations in matter fact tha 
F ' > 3 that he considered essential, and the same was tre 


, . °c _ » city where . ; . : a . tions of 
of my life. I recollect the city where I felt this|¢¢ -{n Ballo in Maschera.’ Verdi's preoccupatio— 1. der 
thrill of satisfaction last, and I remember all the} with his librettos proved more conclusively than anv jievec 
details. I remember the concert hall, where thing else the absurdity of the conventional English og wa 


everything seemed to me to be perfect that night | attitude towards the composer as a writer of mer princip! 

-the lighting, the pianoforte, the audience.| popular tunes. All his life Verdi's first aim anif* y.+4q 
Only on such nights do I feel happy and satisfied. | object was to interpret drama in terms of music. Hi primari 
The last time I had this happy feeling was at | ‘id not, as was too often supposed, suddenly do ths® process 








Vienna. when he made the acquaintance of Boito. Beyond al pther 
‘Thee to however ot .. bid on iia question, ‘Falstaff’ and ‘Otello’ were the two best alwav's 
: rere 1S, NOwever, a Ourcen which age perhaps | jibrettos that Verdi ever set to music, but within th why 71 
is laying on my shoulders. Heavier than any | jjmits of his capacity and the varying conventions OF « eat) 
other, it was unknown to me in my youth. It is| the time, he was always endeavouring to express the anne 
that I have no country. I had to leave the land | dramatic situation with the utmost poignancy of which uncerit 
where I was born, where I passed my youth, | he was capable. compo: 
where I struggled and suffered all the sorrows of If Boito’s influence on Verdi's development has beet Wagne 
the young, and where I finally achieved success. | ©*@8gerated, it has been pardonably exaggerated, for : 
The whole world is open to me, and success Boito did in fact —— materially to that dev elop- ITA 
omaiie > evervuhess. Only » slace ie checed ment, providing erdi with opportunities for greater 
waits me everywhere. Only one plac ~*“' | subtlety and greater refinement of expression, as wella 4, 
to me, and that is my own country—Russia. helping to shake off the final traces of that kind df a 
| romanticism we associated with the names of Victor Febru: 
VERDI AND HIS OPERAS Hugo and Schiller. A good deal had been written Mr L 
A good audience assembled at the meeting of the| about the influence of Wagner on Verdi's greatest 54 4 
Musical Association, at Central Hall, Westminster, on | works, and this could not be exaggerated, for the denne 
January 14, when a paper was read on ‘ Verdi and his | reason that it did not exist in any direct sense. The hone ‘ 
Operas,’ by Mr. Francis Toye. He said that with | charge of Wagnerism was first levelled at Verdi, not after aon 1 
certain exceptions, Verdi’s operas were a few years|‘ Otello’ but after ‘Aida. The orchestration was makin 
back regarded as entirely dead or as purely popular | regarded as thoroughly Wagnerian, and he was twitted no ot! 
entertainments, remarkable only for their good tunes. | with his use of the J/eit-motiv. As a matter of fact, great 
Since the war there had been a great change. The| examples of these could be found in Verdi's earliest hand 
revival of what might be called serious interest in| operas. The most Wagnerian phrase in all the lute Po 
Verdi and his operas had been very marked, par-| twenty-five operas by Verdi, occurred in ‘I Masnadieri.’ ante 
ticularly in Italy, the United States, and, above all, in| It was not only Wagnerian in contour and feeling, but § 4. ,,, 


Germany. The most striking evidence of the change! it was accompanied by soft brass much in the later In Ita 
that has taken place in Germany was afforded by the| Wagnerian manner. It was written in 1847, just after 


; : , ning 
figures published recently in the organ of the Imperial | the first performance of ‘ Tannhauser,’ at a time when Franc 
League of Opera. These figures were based on operatic | Wagner’s very name must have been unknown to him. Fy... 


performances in a hundred and thirty-five opera/| It would be absurd to assert that he was not influenced Italia 


houses during the 1927-28 season. Two composers| by his contemporaries. Had Rossini, Meverbeer, sensu 
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rand Ver i y : ‘ 
of weal Berlioz, and Wagner not existed, doubtless his music | 
agner | 3 ould have been very different from what it was. Like 

Mt, many Italian composers, Verdi regarded himself | 


} doub] : 
“— iimarily as a craftsman whose duty it was to keep | 
‘0 Verdi imself abreast with the times, and to make the best | 
ness of lines of current musical conventions, but all the know 
y pure ay | 
¥ realisatig | 


> 


edge acquired in this manner was invariably subor- 
kinated, and adapted to the idiosyncrasies of his own 
rsonality. 























Titer “ee yale a . 
the time, Verdi had a great admiration for Wagner as a| 
y tunes ygmusician, and regarded many of his technical innova- | 
ade a de jons as improvements, but he was never backward in | 
their pri nsisting on the absurdity of Wagnerism, of talk | 
ressi veneeeoout ‘the music of the future,’ &c. At the very| 
concertatime_ when he was supposed to be most ~~ pen 
tive tune’ Wagner, that is to say, about 1870, Verdi was | 
the matte bitterly anti-German. He feared and did not admire | 
vison. wi the Germanic influence in artistic matters which was | 
+h as thegpoeginning to be fashionable among Italian intellectuals | 
cc as to ha”! the day. Doubtless his personal feelings were | 
Adam, intensified by the fact that there was a definite attempt | 
it was nog ebout the time of ‘Aida ’ to use Wagner as a big stick | 
e was abl with which to beat him to the ground. It could be | 
i’s genins shown from his letters that while he definitely and | 
such asi consciously rejected Wagnerism, he was not blind to} 


the great genius of Wagner 


Sacrific ba 
‘® Asa matter of fact, a stronger case could be made 














with that for the influence of Beethoven, particularly the | 
his oi Beethoven of the early and middle periods. Some of | 
bestowed 2° early work of Verdi's was often Beethovenian in | 
ast poi feeling. It might seem somewhat fanciful to trace | 
was vena wy connection between so essentially a symphonic and 
sisted ody CMAN Composer as Beethoven, and so essentially | 
rge shang 2 Operatic and Italian composer as Verdi, but the} 
:portanf *° men possessed unquestionably one characteristic | 
as shows @ common— absolute, unswerving, not to say Tuthless, 
with th Utistic integrity. — In his music as in his life, Verdi was | 
1e oper one of the most sincere and straightforward men who | 
: matter Cet lived. This was somewhat obscured to us by the | 
was true ct that till his old age, he accepted the various conven- | 
cupatior tions of his time, and was usually content to satisfy 
van anv. “@ demands of his public so far as he could. He 
English believed in the conventions, he believed in his public, 
of man and was not conscious of doing violence to his esthetic 
im ani principles in satisfying both 
ic. # Verdi, like all great writers for the theatre, was 
do thi primarily instinctive rather than intellectual. His 
vond ally Processes of thought were clear, but they controlled 
wo best rather than prompted his artistic production. He | 
hin the always thought in terms of the theatre, and that was 
tions i “8Y many English people to whom the adjectives 
’ were practically synony- 


‘theatrical’ and ‘insincere 


rye mous, had not sufficiently appreciated the fact that 

sincerity was the fundamental characteristic of a 
as been COMposer who should be ranked with Mozart and 
ot Wagner. 





evelop- 
greater 
wellas 


ITALIAN INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC OF THE 
16TH CENTURY 
Mr. Gerald M. Cooper read a paper on the above 


mee subject to the members of the Musical Association on | 
rites February 18, with illustrations by himself and by 
reatest Mr. Lyell Barbour. _ He began by saying that the 
or thee USt developments of this early music took a different | 
Them Curse in the chief countries of Europe. | The back- | 
t after je Come of German music in the 15th and 16th centuries 
was @ WaS the deep-rooted tradition of amateur music- 
vitted @ Making, which had lasted up to the present day as in | 
fact, ™ 20 Other country, and was the germ from which the | 
rliest @ Stat Classical period sprang. In France, on the other | 
the @ 24nd, there was no tradition of this kind. Most of the | 
lieri’ @ Ute and harpsichord music published during the 16th | 
. but @ “tury was evidently intended for aristocratic fingers, | 
later the only things that had any vitality being the dances. | 
after In Italy the problem resolved itself from the very begin- | 
when @ “ng into a study of musical form. There, as in| 
hiss France, music was an aristocratic art, but it fulfilled a| 
nced @ ‘ery different function. French music was a pastime. 
beer, Italian music had to satisfy a far deeper craving both 


Sensuous and intellectual. That potent mixture of hot 
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blood and cool head that made Renaissance Italy 
what it was, showed itself in all her arts, and not least 
in her music. Italy went steadily ahead on her own 
lines, and produced music that was not only original 
and thoroughly Italian, but was far ahead, both in 
emotional beauty and in intellectual strength, of any 
other European music of the same period. 

The earliest documents we possessed dated from the 
beginning of the 16th century, a series of lute books 
published by Petrucci. Modern research had failed to 
find any tangible trace of the instrumental music of 
that great school which flourished in Florence in the 
14th and 15th centuries; and so we were faced, at 
the beginning of the 16th century, with a well-formed 
style of instrumental writing whose origin we could 
barely guess at. It was hardly necessary to point out 
the reason for this raising of the curtain. The in- 
vention of music printing had more than the mere 
effect of transferring perishable manuscript to durable 
print. It also affected the composers themselves in 
that it encouraged them to crystallise their thoughts 
more clearly, and to put into permanent shape what 
would otherwise have been left to the inspiration of 
the moment ; in fact, it helped te turn extemporisa- 
tion into musical composition. 

The books published by Petrucci might be taken as 
fairly representing the instrumental forms of their 
period. These could be roughly divided into tran- 
scriptions, dances, and fantasias. It was difficult to 
explain the extraordinary popularity of transcriptions 
except by the argument that they filled the same need 
as the pianoforte transcription does at the present 
day. They enabled people to piay, at home, music that 


| they only heard sung on more or less rare occasions. 


Their intrinsic value was small. The dances in these 
lute books were slight, but sometimes charming 
enough, and they made an interesting study, particu- 
larly as the forerunners of the suite, but they were 
relatively unimportant as compared with the other 
group, the fantasias—or, to give them their Italian 
title, the ricercari. 

The dictionary interpretations of this word, though 
they might pass muster in describing the later develop- 
ments of the form, certainly would not do for the 
vicercay of the lute books, for in most cases this was 
nothing but a little prelule, evidently intended to be 
attached to some other solid piece—its object was 
probably to set the key. The reason why the same 
title should have been given to the ricercari written for 
the lute and to those written for the organ was 
difficult to explain. The latter was a much longer, 
more fully developed form. 

These two types of ricercayi were confusing, but 
perfectly comprehensible if we remembered the two 
influences at work in Italian music at the time. The 
influence of the truly indigenous Florentine school of 
the two preceding centuries still persisted in some of 
the secular music of the 16th century, but the origin 


|of the Venetian school of Church music and, later, 


of the Italian madrigalists, came without any doubt 
from the Netherlands. It was easily comprehensible, 
then, that the little preludes called ricercari in the 
lute tablatures were the sort of thing that any Italian 
lute player would improvise, while the fugal ricercari of 
Cavazzoni were the instrumental counterpart of the 


| motets of the school of Willaert. 


Merule’s historic importance lay in his development 
of a new form, the Toccata. These lute Toccatas were 
just the same as what the English lutenists of a later 
date called ‘a touch.’ They were little preludes con- 
sisting mostly of scale-passages and chords, without 
any pretence at form. They sent the fingers flying up 
and down the keyboard in endless florid passages, 
interspersed with big successions of chords and occa- 
sionally with quiet contrapuntal sections. If played 
on the modern pianoforte they sounded rather futile, 
but they were not intended for that instrument. They 
were intended for the organ, and for the organ of 
St. Mark’s at that; and in that fact lay their whole 


point. Scale-passages which sounded poor and empty 
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when played on the pianoforte made a splendid flood CONTENTS 
of sound when played on the full organ in a church | sj, paward Elgar, O.M., KCV.0. By W. H. Bickerton Jones ..." Gh 
which took up one echo after another, and we could | The Scottish National Academy of Music. By F. H. Bisset 
well imagine the effect that these thunderous pieces | The Karg-Elert Festival: A Talk with the Composer. By AN 


had when the composer himself played them. 

Among Merule’s works we met for the first time yet 
another title—Canzone alla francese. The canzone was 
as obviously derived from the French chanson as the 
ricercay was from the motet. As opposed to the care- 
fully welded texture of the ricercar, the canzone made 
its effect by strongly contrasted sections, definitely 
separated from each other. Canzoni alla francese were 
to be found in the works of many minor composers 
who must be passed over to make way for one really 
great man, Giovanni Gabrieli. 

One of the principal charms of the 16th-century 
chamber music was its intimacy. The very essence of 
consort music is that it was written first and foremost 
for the pleasure and interest of the players. Questions 
of effect and timbre were hardly taken into considera- 
tion—in fact, the possibility of an audience was really 
not taken into account at all. It was, of course, just 
this point of view on the part of the composers of the 
16th century that made their works so difficult and 
often so ineffective in the modern concert hall. Its 
beauty was fragile, and its emotional range so delicate 
that it must be overheard rather than listened to. 
Hearing it one must have the feeling that one is spying 
unseen upon the players. When the possibility dawned 
upon composers of a number of people being present 
solely for the purpose of listening, the factor of a 
separate audience began to count in the development 
of style. Giovanni Gabrieli was one of the first to 
realise this point of view, and to write deliberately with 
the idea of producing effect. His instrumental works 
were comparatively few. 

The ‘ Sonata piano e forte ’ and the ‘ Sonata for three 
violins,’ were two of the most original of Gabrieli’s com- 
positions. The former was written in eight parts, 
divided into two choirs, one consisting of a cornette | 
and three trombones, and the other of a viol and three 
trombones, which answered one another in continual 
alternations between piano and forte. The Sonata for 
three violins was a very remarkable work. It was 
written for three violins and bass. There was no 
doubt that it served as a model for many later works. 

A completely new epoch began after the turn of 
the century. The invention of the figured bass and the 
advent of the opera had overshadowed in history the 
more modest achievements of the preceding period. 
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H ARWOOD, BASIL.—Toccata, Op. 49. (No. 22 
Original Compositions for the Organ, by Basi 
Harwood.) 2s. 6d. 
ANG, C. S.—Jubilate Deo, 
Voices, Choir, and Organ. 
| Choir Book. ) 4d. 
INFOOT, G. E.—Two Tunes, 
and “ Land of our birth.’’ 2d. 
ARSONS, A. W.—“ For Zion’s Sake.”’ 
‘ for Soprano Solo, and Chorus. 6d. 
l ATHBONE, G.—‘‘ The Merry May.’’ Two-part 
Song. (No. 255, Two-part Songs for Femakf™. 
Voices.) 4d. udienc 
| OWLEY, ALEC.—‘ Be strong to hope Q, 
heart.”” Unison Song for Massed Singing. 
(No. 1048, The Musical Times.) 3d. 
~CHOOL MUSIC REVIEW, No. 456, contains thet’ 
S following music in both notations : ‘‘ The Queenly 
Flower. ”  Two-part Song by Schumann. 2d. 
~CHOOL SONGS.—Published in two forms, 4. 
Voice Parts in Staff and Tonic Sol-fa Notations, 
B. Voice 
A. 


~ 
with Pianoforte Accompaniment (8vo). 
Parts only, in Tonic Sol-fa Notation. 
Book 340. Seventeen Nursery Songs from 
the Appalachian Mountains. 
Collected and arranged with 
Pianoforte Accompaniment by 
CECIL SHARP... . 
Ditto, Vocal Part only 
Seven Rounds, by E. T. SWEETING 
and Eric H. THIMAN 
ROBERT.—“ O Lord, 
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